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Part of the spectator fleet in the last America’s Cup race hanging around the starting 
line while the Race Committee waits for enough wind in which to send the yachts away 
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The Captain Billopp Race 


HIS race for power cruisers will be spon- 

sored this year by the Raritan Bay 
Y. R. A. and the start will be from the Prin- 
cess Bay Y. C. on August 22nd. The course 
is around Staten Island and is 31.3 nautical 
miles in length. The race, which is sanctioned 
by the A. P. B. A., will be run on the pre- 
dicted log system and there will be five con- 
trol points, including the finish. 

The race committee, representing all of the 
Raritan Bay Y. R. A. member clubs, con- 
sists of W. T. Johansson, chairman, Keyport 
Y. C.; Geo. D. Emmons, Jr., Raritan Y.C.; 
J. Fernandes, Princess Bay Y. C.; Paul C. 
Gaylord, Richmond County Y. C. and 
Ernest Studerus, Newark Motor and Yacht 
Club. 


+ + + 


New Yacht Club Formed 


Members of the summer colony at South- 
ampton, N. Y., have organized the South- 
ampton Yacht Club and have been seeking a 
location on Shinnecock Bay for a clubhouse. 
L. Gordon Hamersley, who was particularly 
active in forming the new club, has been 
elected its first commodore. Other officers 
chosen are: Henry Rogers Benjamin, vice 
commodore; Allan Bakewell, rear commo- 
dore; Dr. William St. Lawrence, secretary 
and treasurer. The board of governors in- 
cludes Dr. Fenton Taylor, Orson D. Munn, 
Dr. Westley C. Bowers and Colles Coe. 

A junior sailing instructor will be on duty 
every day and will carry out a program of 
junior sailing and racing in the club’s fleet of 
18-foot Cape Cod Baby Knockabouts. The 
masts of these boats are fitted in tabernacles 
so that the boats may be towed through the 
canal into Peconic Bay. 


ae Se 
Interstate Trophy at Red Bank 


It is announced that the Interstate Trophy, 
which has been in almost continuous compe- 
tition since it was first offered in 1905, will be 
raced for by the 135 Class in the National 
Sweepstakes Regatta at Red Bank, N. J., on 
August 14th and 15th. It is expected that a 
number of these boats will be present to take 
part in the racing for this trophy. It was won 
at Baltimore last year by Byron F. Russell 
with his Rustle. 


+ + + 


Motor Boat Racing at Toronto 


All American and foreign drivers compet- 
ing in the Gold Cup Race at Detroit have 
been invited by Elwood Hughes, president of 
the Canadian National Exhibition held an- 
nually at Toronto, to bring their boats to the 
Canadian port for a series of races September 
8th to 11th. Handsome trophies will be of- 


Yachting Calendar 


August 1 — H. Martyn Baker Trophy, One-Design Class 
D Dinghies, Newport 

August 2 — Gulden Troph Races for Junior Champion- 

p, Great South Bay, Point-of-Woods Y. C., L. I. 

Pena! t 2— Law Trop y Races, Junior Sailors, ition 
Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 

August 3 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, Md. 

August 7— Annual Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans, La. 

August 7 — Fastnet Race, Royal Ocean Racing Club. 

August 7-14 — Marblehead Race Week. 

August 8—First Annual Tilghman Point-Baltimore 
Light Race, Maryland Y. C. 


“August 9-14— Great South Bay Regatta Week, Suc- 


cessively at Babylon, ey wood Point-of-Woods, Tim 
ber Point, Sayville, and Bellpo 

August 10-12 — Race Week, Now Bedford Y. C. 

August 10-12 — Inter-Lake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, O. 

August 12-15 — American Y. C C. Cruise, Rye, N. Y. 

August 13 — Second Annual Gibson Island-Oxford Race, 

hesapeake Bay “ Os — Md. 

August 13-15 — C. A. Rendezvous and Tred 
Avon Regatta — Liptin ro “irophy— Eight-Metre and 
Log Canoe Racing, 

August 13-15 — World’s tans Moth Class Re- 
gatta, Antonia Trophy, Atlantic City, N. J. 

August 13-15 — Eastern Connecticut Y. R. A., Annual 
Regatta Pine Orchard, Conn. 

August 15 — Annual Regatta, Including Star and Comet 
Racing, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

August 15 — Sheridan Shore Race Week and Great Lakes 
Star Championships, Wilmette Harbor Fleet, Wilmette, 


~* ust_ 16-18 — Long Island Sound Junior Champion- 
p Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, Conn. 
A 4 16-18 — Long Island Sound Midget Champion- 
ship Races, Knickerbocker Y. C., Port Washington. 
August 16-20— Inland Lake Y. A. Regatta, Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 
A “ag 16-24 — New York Yacht Club Cruise, New Lon- 


Perma’ 19-21 — Central New York Y. R. A. Annual Re- 
git. Syracuse Yacht & Country Club, Oneida Lake, 


August 21— Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C. 

August 21-22 — Fire Island Auxiliary Race, Richmond 
County Y. C., Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. 

August 22 — Cruiser Race, Babylon Y. oF Babylon, a... 

August 23-26 — Junior Championship Races for Sears 
Bowl, Marblehead, Mass. 

August 24-26 — Championships and Open Races, Atlan- 
tic Class ey Aaa Manhasset Bay Y. C., Port 
ine L.I 

st 24-27 — Baby Knockabout National Champion- 
ips and Nimblet National Class Association Cham- 
siauthion: Buzzards Bay, Mass. . 

August 27 — Southern California Championship Re- 
gatta, Southern California Y. A. 

August 28 — Start of Gold Cup Six-Metre Races, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 

August 28 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y. C., 


Me. 
August 28 — Sheridan Prize Regatta, Lake Geneva Y. C., 


August 28-29— Rappahannock River Club Regatta, 
Irvington, Va. 

August 2 1: igi 2— J Class Racing, Eastern Y. C., 
Marblehea 

September 3 — The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C 

September 4— West River Sailing Club and Gibson 
Island Y. 8. Cedar Point Race, Gibson Island, M 

September 4-6 — Annual Triangular Race, Chicago- 

ichigan City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 

September = — Invitation Regatta, Bellport Y. C., 
Bellport, L. I. 

September 4-6 — Fish Class Championships, Lipton Tro- 
phy, Gulfport Y. C., Miss. 

September 4-6 — Labor Day Regatta, P. I. Y. A., Bel- 
lingham, Wash. 

September 5 — Sixteenth Annual Jeffreys Ledge Auxiliary 
Race, Cruising Club of America, Manchester, Mass. 

Se — 6 — Norfolk-Portsmouth Club Regatta, Nor- 
olk, Va 

September 8-10 — Me peat s Championship Races, Ameri- 
can Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 

September $l — Fall Series, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

September 11-12— Comet Class National Champion- 
ship Races, Raritan Y. C., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Saptenieer 11-12 — Lutz Trophy Races for Q Class, 
Jackson Park Y. C., Chicago. 

September 18 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C. 

we ong ye 18-19 — Potomac River Regatta, Washing- 
ton 

Oct. 15-17 — National Moth Class, Annual Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound 


August 7 — American Y. C. 

August 14 — Huguenot Y. C. 

August 21 — New York Athletic Club. 
August 28 — Port Washington Y. C. 


September 4 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 6 — Larchmont Y. C. 

September 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 
September 18 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 25 — Horseshoe Harbor Y. C. 


Star Class 


August 9-11 — Interlake Regatta, Put-in-Bay, Ohio. 
August 10-14 -— Commodore Corry Series, Great South 


Bay 
August 13-15 — J. Graham Johnson Memorial, Oxford, 


August 15-21— Great Lakes Championship and Sheri- 
n Shore Race Week, Sheridan Shore Yacht Club, 

Wilmette, Il. 

August 24-28 — Atlantic Coast Championship, Pequot 
Y. C., Southport, Conn. 

Sopnenee 2, 3, 5— Governor’s Regatta, New London, 

onn. 

September 4-6 — Pacific International Yachting Asso- 
ciation Star Regatta, Bellingham, Wash. 

September 4-6 — Ninth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series, Barnegat Bay, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 14-21— World Cham ionship, Manhasset 

Y. C., Port Washington, N. 

Sigmenien 16 — Second Race for World’s Championship, 

American Y. C., Rye, N. Y. 


Power 
Aug. 5-7 — Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michael’s, Md. 
Aug. 7-8 — Boston, Mass. 
Aug. 14-16 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 
Aug. 21-22 — Solomon’s Island, Md. 
Aug. 22 — Raritan Bay Y. R. A. Captain aa ie Race 
around Staten Island, Princess Bay Y incess 


Bay, N. Y. 
September 6 — Gold Cup Races, Detroit, Mich. 
Sept. 8-11 — International Regatta, Toronto, Canada. 
Sept. 10-11 — Eastern a Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sept. 18-20 — National Outboard Championships, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
ae F eas — President’s Cup Regatta, Washington, 





fered for the Gold Cup Class and the races 
for the 225 Class are expected to bring to- 
gether one of the greatest fleets of the year. 

Following the Canadian contests, it is ex- 
pected that the foreign Gold Cup contingent 
will accompany the American contenders to 
Washington to take part in the President’s 
Cup regatta on September 25th and 26th. 

+ + + 


Sailing at the Queen City 


The Queen City Y. C., of Cincinnati, is 
sponsoring a series of eight regattas which 
will be held this summer over the club course, 
last year’s results having proved to skippers 
in that section of the country that sail boat 
racing has various items to commend it to the 
lovers of sport. Skippers and others interested 
in entering or assisting at these regattas are 
invited to get in touch with Chairman 
Charles H. Gearhart, Sailing Regatta Com- 
mittee, 2425 Clifton Ave., Cincinnati. 


+ ae 
Dodge to Enter Two Gold Cup Boats 


Commodore Frithiof G. Ericson, vice- 
president of the A. P. B. A., will drive Impshi, 
owned by Horace E. Dodge, in the forth- 
coming Gold Cup race at Detroit, and it is ex- 
pected that Mr. Dodge will be at the helm 
of his other entry, Delphine IX. Impshi won 
the Gold Cup on Lake George last year when 
driven by Kaye Don, and Delphine IX, built 
in England in 1933 from a design by Fred 
Cooper, will also have a kinship with last 
year’s racing. At least she will be powered 
with the Miller engine from Delphine VIII. 
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—and leave your business worries ashore 





@ Business takes a 
holiday . . . on the water. Here’s the per- 
fect escape from the Twentieth Century 
tempo, to something that’s unspoiled, 
unhurried, care-free. Yachting. 


You step into a new life, with a greater 
joy of living, the day you own a boat. 
Any boat. But there’s more fun, more 
satisfaction, more pride in owning a boat 
like the Elco Cruisette 41 or 38. 


For these two famous models have been 
called the finest examples of the modern 
cruiser . . . with every feature and refine- 
ment that Elco’s 45 years of boat-building 
experience can give. 





Their hulls and superstructure are CUSTOM CRUISETTE 38. New features and refinements make this famous two-cabin 


beautifully fairlined—conservatively cruiser more popular than ever this year. Sleeps 6 to 8... unusual locker and stowage space. 
streamlined in a nautical, pleasing way. 


They are super-seaworthy — thanks to 
their size and highly developed round 
bottom hulls. They are super-comfortable 
thanks to the world-famous Cruisette 
design and to many Elco features. 


Owners of these boats enjoy the advan- 
tages of Elco’s exclusive ‘‘Vibrationless 
Power”, Elco’s Sound-Proofing, Steering 
Seats, Steel Engine Foundations, new 
Engine Ventilation System, new Safety 
Bulwarks, and many another achievement 
of engineering and design. 


The yachtsman who wants a cruiser 
that is a splendid sea-boat, good-looking, 
big enough for real comfort on extended 
cruising, can find none finer than these. 
See the new Cruisette 41 and 38 at Port 
Elco—or write for individual folders on CUSTOM CRUIS- 
each. THE ELCO WORKS-—Sales and ETTE41.. . a magnif- 


Exhibit: Port Elco, New York—Plant: — (™/y eauépped cruiser with 
a separate third cabin for- 
ward for captain or guest. 


Sleeps 7 to 9. 





ENTERTAINING 
aboard the Cruisette 41 is 
extra-pleasant due to the 
extra size of the after cock- 
pit, convertible deck cabin 
and forward cabin. 


Bayonne, N. J. 





THE ELCO FLEET: Marinette 
30, Cruisette 32 (4 models), Cruisette 
38 (4 models), Cruisette 41 (4 models), 


Permanent 113 East 46th Street 
Elco Motor Yacht 48 (2 models ), Elco Showroom PORT ELCO (at Park Ave.) N.Y.C. 
Motor Yacht 53. 
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James Bell, of the “BRITANNIA”’ 1840... a likeness re- Robert T. Bell... 
constructed from authentic data. He was 3rd Engineer of this first 
Cunarder when she inaugurated regular transatlantic steamship service. 


“BOTHNIA”’ 1880 was only one of the 
eight Cunarders in which this son of James Bell served as Chief En- 
gineer. He joined the Line in 1869 and was with it for 41 years. 


TO ALL EUROPE SHORT CRUISES AROUND the WORLD 


WEEKLY EXPRESS TO FRANCE, ENGLAND TO NOVA SCOTIA—Georgic or Britannic from 
Queen Mary Aquitania Berengaria bi a . . : * ane oa sell 
Round trips as low as $168 Third Class, $248 Pe ee ee 
Tourist, $428 Cabin Class. 


Franconia from N. Y. January 6— 33 ports — 
146 days — $1900 up including shore excur- 
sions. In cooperation with Thos. Cook & Son. 
TO GASPE, SAGUENAY, QUEBEC, BERMUDA— 
The famous globe-circling Carinthia from N.Y. 
July 31 and Aug. 14... 13 days, $145 up. 


ITINERARY: 
Trinidad Ceylon ’ Shanghai 
Bahia Penang Peiping 
“LEISURE LINERS’ TO 10 PORTS OF TO ST. THOMAS, SAN JUAN, HAVANA, Rio de Janeiro Singapore Korea — 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND NASSAU— Carinthia sailing from New York a —— =a Nagasaki 
‘ ape Town ava Miyajima 
Georgic Britannic Scythia Laconia August 28 .. . 13 days, only $125 up. eget Bali reg 
ee, Carinthia Samaria TO NASSAU AND HAVANA—FEight Autumn Durban Borneo Yokohama 
ight trim liners out of Montreal “Sea Larks” in the Carinthia from New York Madagascar Philippines Hawaii 
Round trip as low as $162 Third Class, September 11 and 22; October 2, 13, and 23; Seychelles Annam Panama 
$225 Tourist Class, $266 Cabin Class. November 3, 13 and 24... 9 days, $85 up. India Hong Kong Canal 


THE BRITISH TRADITION DISTIN 





FATH ER and SON... 





OVE of the sea is a typically British heritage. You 
iv will find it passed on from grandfather to father 
to son not only in the seamen of every port from 
Land’s End to John o’Groats . . . but in the Royal 
Family itself. Through this long descent has been 
evolved a code stronger than laws or written rules 
... an instinct for the building and the operation 
of ships that embodies and yet goes beyond the 
dictates of marine science..The youth of this land, 
though lured by adventure as is all youth, do not 
merely ‘run away to sea’. . . they enter upon seafaring 
as a career, ancient and honorable in all its parts. 
Cunard White Star has benefited most by thisheritage. 
Founded in 1840, before the birth of His Majesty 
King Edward VII, the history of the Line has 
spanned almost a century. On May twelfth of this year 
it witnessed its third Coronation . . . saw a third 
‘Sailor King’ mount the throne of Britain. On that 
day, though far from the pomp and pageantry of 
Westminster Abbey, the 12,000 Britons who man 
this largest fleet on the Atlantic vowed anew their 


loyaltytoa seafaring tradition as British as their King. 


Robert T. Bell, of the “QUEEN MARY” 19937 carries on the tra- 
dition as 1st Intermediate 2nd Engineer of the world’s newest super. 
liner. A brother, James Bell, is Chief Engineer of the Aquitania. 


GENERATION TO GENERATION ... Right: vet- 
eran seaman Robert Dycer teaches young Thomas 
Simmons the importance of keeping the huge anchor 
cable of the Georgic free from rust. The way in 
which the lore of the sea is passed on from generation 
to generation, is even better exemplified in the family 
album above .. . one of the many similar instances of 
direct descent among the officers, seamen and stew- 
ards on the rosters of the Cunard White Star Line. 





ICUISHES CUQWN- 2 ees. he eae: 


R. SOPWITH has been reproached, 

by many who fervently wish to 

see his campaign crowned with success, 
’ for neglecting to pursue American tac- 
tics in tuning up the challenger... . 
His critics have charged him with cal- 
lous abandonment of the opportunity 
to pit his Endeavours against each other 
in hard, concentrated match racing. 
. . . They accuse him of naming En- 
deavour II as the challenger without 
having determined that she is faster 
than her predecessor. . . . My guess is 
that Mr. Sopwith charted his course of 
procedure before he left home, that he 
decided the method of ‘‘comparative 
sailing ’’ was superior to actual racing as 
preparation for the America’s Cup se- 
ries, and that he has long been satisfied 
that Endeavour II embodied improve- 
ments which should logically make her 
a more dangerous competitor than En- 
deavour. . . . I find a good deal to ad- 
mire in the imperturbable poise of Mr. 
Sopwith and his quiet perseverance in 


his unorthodoxy. . . . Tosay the least, 
he acts confidently — and confidence is 
a handy asset. ...I hope he con- 


founds his critics, most of whom would 
be only too delighted if he should. 


Some of the chaps who have under- 
taken the Bermuda Race ordeal pretty 
steadily, with the idea that by the law 
of averages there must be a soft one 
somewhere in the lot some time, are 
planning to fly to the islands so that 
they can luxuriate in the thought that 
approximately every otiose hour in the 
air represents a day of excruciating toil 
at sea... . A nice feature of flying is 
that you can come right in over the 
reefs with your bottom intact and you 
don’t have to give a damn whether 
North Rock is lighted or not. 


Speaking of predictions, a couple of 
my columnniating contemporaries picked 
White Cloud for the honors in the Gib- 
son Island affair... . My selection, 
just for the hell of it, was Tradition. 
. . . If you can’t be right what does it 
matter how wrong you are? 


In yachting, at least, there seems to 
be a remarkable solidarity among the 
medical profession. . . . Witness the 
way Dr. Frank Calderone and Dr. P. E. 
Truesdale stuck together in their last 
two ocean races. 


Because yachtsmen regard their boats 
“fairly and with kindness,”’ declared a 
commentator, and Endeavour I has 
been a sentimental favorite with them, 
that craft “‘was one of the few yachts 
that rated the human appellation 
‘SHE’,” on the occasion of her debut 
in American waters. 

The average yacht being referred to 
as °TT” or “HE”? 


Then there was the guy who thought 
a gin block was a gadget designed for 
hoisting in your liquor cargo. 


There are moments when the poig- 
nant realization of the joy of living tri- 
umphs over the chronic pain. . . . You 
have to be a hedonist to appreciate 
what I mean. . . . And, paradoxically, 
you have to cherish a passion for being 
at sea in a small boat. . . . Not with 
the aim of demonstrating your prowess 
with sextant or helm but for the gloat- 
ing pleasure of gastronomy. . . . No- 
where else, to my mind, can the sheer 
thrill of eating be so acutely sensed. 
. . . Of course, I speak not to the pale- 
faces who can, at best, retain nothing 
save tea and orange juice, but to the 
men with wooden ships and iron stom- 
achs who look forward to the next meal 
more than to the landfall... . 





There is a certitude about the former 
(when you have a good cook aboard) 
that is usually absent about the latter 
no matter how good the navigator. . . . 
And when I say “‘meal” I mean a high 
seas repast that appeals to appetites 
whetted to razor-edge keenness by the 
finest appetizers in the world — wind 
and water at their worst. . . . What a 
cocktail, sirrahs!... After it you 
should be able to eat anything and a lot 
of us do just that. . . . But here is the 
opportunity for awareness of pure joze 
de vivre, provided the culinary arrange- 
ments are adequate. ... At such a 
time I’m partial to a thick soup, two or 
three thick lamb chops, lyonnaise po- 
tatoes, fresh peas, coffee and a slab of 
Bel Paese. . . . Simple but divine, and 
followed naturally by a clear Havana. 
. . . What’ll you have? 


Frank Mauran, Jr., the Providence 
tugboat tycoon, submits some data as- 
sembled by William Davis Miller of 
Kingston, R. I., relevant to the English 
colors as flown by yachts and explain- 
ing why Endeavour flies the blue ensign 
and Endeavour II the white. .. . 

According to Mr. Miller, the first 
yachting organization founded in Eng- 
land was the Royal Yacht Club at 
Cowes, in 1815, which chose for its flag 
the white ensign with Union in the can- 
ton but minus the red Cross of St. 
George. . . . The Admiralty objecting, 
the club adopted the red ensign in 1821. 
. . . But in 1829 it received permission 
again to display the white. 

In 1833, at the desire of King Wil- 
liam, the name of the organization was 


YACHTING 


changed to the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
but in the meantime permission had 
been granted to other clubs to fly the 
white ensign, either plain or with the 
distinguishing device of the club. As 
these casual organizations did not con- 
form to the tenets and traditions of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron and it was im- 
possible to distinguish between yachts 
belonging to the Squadron and to the 
other clubs, due to the similarity of 
colors, the R.Y.S. entered a protest and 
a prolonged controversy ensued. It 
was not until 1859 that the Royal Yacht 
Squadron was granted the exclusive 
privilege of flying the white ensign, 
which was not adopted by the Royal 
Navy until 1864. 

Certain yacht clubs of England, the 
British dominions and colonies are en- 
titled to fly the Blue Ensign, either plain 
or with the club device. Thus the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club whose burgee En- 
deavour flies. . . . The Red Ensign is 
never flown plain by a yacht club, but 
only when bearing the club device. The 
Blue and the Red dip first to the White, 
and the Red dips first to the Blue. . . . 

A signal book of the R.Y.S., dated 
1847, shows its flag to be a St. George’s 
Ensign (white with Union in canton) 
and the club burgee white with red St. 
George’s Cross having a gold crown in 
the center. 


Mr. Vanderbilt’s theme song during 
the elimination trials— ‘‘ There’sa Rain- 
bow ’round my shoulder.” 


Rash Prediction: Endeavour II won’t 
prove as much faster than Ranger as 
Endeavour was than Rainbow... . 
Nevertheless the challenger will have a 
slight edge on the defender in speed. 
. . . This advantage will be nullified by 
the superior on-the-jumpness of the 
Vanderbilt mercenaries. . . . But Sop- 
with, sharing responsibilities, will have 
an afterguard as capable as his op- 
ponent’s and, too, will show himself as a 
vastly improved racing skipper... . 
Contests will be close and exciting — 
but this time Sopwith gets the breaks 
instead of the heartbreaks. . . . The 
Royal Yacht Squadron, caught off 
guard, finds itself in a quandary as to 





where to put anew trophy. . . . Which 
N.Y.Y.C. Cupidity will restore to its 
traditional niche within four years. . . . 


Well, anyhow, if that isn’t what’s in 
the cards it’ll be a hell of a long time be- 
fore there’s another challenge. 

TELLTALE 
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EMBARKING FOR THE INTERNATIONAL AMERICA'S CUP RACES, OFF NEWPORT 


AT THOSE sporting events which attract America’s first families, 
you will see more people who own and drive large Packards than 
any other fine car. | 


This is a vivid illustration of Packard’s dominance of the fine 


car field—a dominance which accounts for nearly half of all the T tl Ik TWk LVE 


large fine cars sold in America today. T i ij \ [| PE if a i | (j i T 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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“Ranger,” hard on the wind, showing low cut quadrilateral jib overlapping the staysail 


“RANGER,” THE AMERICAN DEFENDER 


New Yacht Proves Conclusively Her Superiority Over Her Older Class J Rivals 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


S A RULE, the lot of an America’s Cup defense 
selection committee, like that of a policeman’s, 
is not a happy one. They have generally had to 
make a difficult choice among pretty evenly 
matched boats, and that leaves the discarded 

“ crews with wounded feelings. This year’s se- 
lection committee, therefore, ought to be everlastingly 
grateful to Ranger, her skipper, afterguard, crew, designers, 
builders and riggers, for making the selection job a wholly 
perfunctory one. From the time she sailed her first race in the 
preliminary series, Ranger had the upper hand of the older 
boats, and after the first few races there was never any doubt 
about her being the fastest Class J sloop ever built in this 
country. 

It didn’t look as simple as all that in the beginning, except 
perhaps, to those connected with Ranger, who seem to have 
had the utmost confidence in her even before her keel was 


laid. In the first place, she was an unknown quantity, and 
two boats known to be fast were out against her. Rainbow, 
purchased by Chandler Hovey and sailed by- him with his 
two sons, Chandler, Jr., and Charles, Morgan Harris, Caleb 
Loring, Harry Morss and sometimes Miss Elizabeth Hovey 
in the afterguard, was the 1934 defender and had had a shade 
over the other boats in her 1936 season. To be sure, she was 
known to be a slower boat than Endeavour in 1934, but, still, 
she promised to be a, hard boat to beat. 

Yankee, re-rigged after the sail plan of an overgrown Class 
Q sloop, was an unknown quantity, but Gerard Lambert and 
Frank Paine hoped they had made her a good deal faster, 
especially to windward. They organized an afterguard which 
included such crack sailors as Corny Shields and Ray 
Hunt, and Yankee’s veteran navigator, Dick Fay. They had 
the advantage of being in commission several weeks earlier 
than the two other boats, and got in a lot of practice. Yankee 
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was known to have been at least as fast a boat as Rainbow, and with 
her new rig, with its big mainsail and comparatively small fore tri- 
angle, she might be a world beater. The betting was that she’d at 
- least make a lot of trouble for the new boat in the early racing. 

And then there was the new Ranger. Way back last summer, when 
the challenge was first received and when the New York Yacht Club 
cruise was still on, W. Starling Burgess, designer of Enterprise and 
Rainbow, went to work on the plans of a new boat for Harold 8. 
Vanderbilt. Later on, the designing firm of Sparkman & Stephens was 
brought into the picture with Burgess. All winter they labored over 
the plans, and over a series of exhaustive model tank tests at Stevens 
Institute, with Professor Kenneth Davidson supervising the tank 
work. The contract was let to the Bath Iron Works, where the work 
would be under the eye of Burgess, and just before Christmas Bath 
poured the heaviest lead keel ever made for a Class J sloop, a bulb 
that contains nearly 115 tons of lead. 

Ranger was nearly completed early in April, but for once Vanderbilt 
seemed to be in no hurry to get her out and it was well into May be- 
fore Mrs. Vanderbilt smashed the traditional bottle of champagne on 
the new yacht’s steel stem and she slid down the ways into the Kenne- 
bee River, the stream that has cradled so many wooden ships that 
made American maritime history in the past. 

Ranger was the biggest Class J yacht ever built, exceeding even 
Endeavour II in length and displacement. On a maximum Class J 
water line of 87 feet, she was 135 feet over all, and the usual 15 feet in 
draft without her centerboard. Her beam has been kept a secret, for 
some mysterious reason, but it is very little over twenty feet. With all 
that displacement tucked away in such little beam, she gives the 
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“Rainbow” (below), the defender in 1934, was no match for 
the new yacht. “‘Rainbow” is now owned and sailed by Chandler 
Hovey, Commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club. At bottom, 
start between ‘‘Ranger” (J5) and ‘‘Yankee.” Note the difference 
in the size of effective area of the headsails in the two yachts 
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‘Ranger’ working through “Yankee’s’” lee. This picture was 
taken a few minutes after start shown at bottom of opposite page. 
At bottom, “Ranger,” drawing ahead fast, soon opened up 
distance and under the pull of her big headsails moved much 
faster than ‘‘Yankee.” She won the race by nearly six minutes 
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impression of being a full-lined boat both forward and aft, but the full- 
ness proved no detriment. In fact, the model had been tested in the 
tank both as originally made and then with some of the fullness 
smoothed off. The findings were that the fuller model was the faster. 
Incidentally, the model was also tested against one of the first En- 
deavour, and the new boat found the faster. Theimportance of this model 
testing may be over emphasized, but its results seem to be borne out. 

The critics were horrified when it became known that Ranger was 
not to be launched until May 11th. She’d never have time to be gotten 
into racing trim, they said. Vanderbilt and his aides didn’t seem to 
worry, however. Ranger was duly launched on that date, and a few 
days later started for Newport in tow of Vara. Disaster was waiting 
for her off Seguin Island. Witnesses still differ as to whether one of her 
upper steel rod shrouds broke or whether the turnbuckle in it came un- 
screwed, and they’I!l never be sure of the answer. Anyhow, about eleven 
o’clock of the evening she left the Kennebec, with a twenty-mile 
northeaster blowing and a nasty sea running, the upper shroud went, 
and the head of the mast began to whip. One by one, the other turn- 
buckles and fittings came adrift. It would have been murder to send a 
man aloft, with the rigging slatting about, and all the crew could do 
was sit there and listen to it go to pieces while Vara yanked the boat 
along at top speed in hope of getting her into Gloucester. By three 
o’clock, all the rigging above the lower shrouds had come apart and 
120 feet of the mast was unsupported. The head of it was whipping 45 
degrees in either direction but, miraculously, it held together for four 
hours more. Then, some miles off Cape Ann, the mast snapped as a 
result of metal fatigue, just above the lower shrouds, and went 
(Continued on page 146) 
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CHALLENGER AND DEFENDER 


“Endeavour II,” sixteenth challenger for the America’s Cup. She is owned by T. O. M. Sopwith 
and represents the Royal Yacht Squadron. At right, “Ranger,” the New York Yacht Club’s 
defender, owned by Harold S. Vanderbilt. This is Mr. Sopwith’s second attempt to win the Cup 


Photographs by M. Rosenfeld 
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“Rainbow,” the 1934 defender, was a small yacht, well under the limits of the class. Her headrig was typical 
of the period before the advent of the quadrilateral jib. At right, the 165-foot duralumin mast of ‘‘Ranger 


DESIGNING AN AMERICA’S CUP DEFENDER 


By W. STARLING BURGESS 


N THE early eighties, the narrow, deep and heavily bal- 
lasted English cutter was in full flower. Fostered by a 
curious tonnage rule which made beam a heavy penalty, 

the English yachts of that period had developed into a uni- 
form and distinctive type. ‘“‘Planks on edge,’”’ we called 
them. Their stems were plumb with a deep forefoot; their 
keels swept aft to a raking stern post; and their sterns, end- 
ing in a narrow transom, were carried out with a long and 
graceful overhang. Despite their generous freeboard, they 
were wet and uncomfortable at sea. Their sharp bows, with- 
out any supporting shoulder of overhang, combined with 
low and heavy ballasting, caused them to pitch deeply and 
dive under, rather than ride the seas. Their long bowsprits, 
carried to one side of the stem head and arranged to reef 
inboard, were often buried in green water. However, so 
strongly were these vessels constructed that they had the 


reputation of being able to live through any stress of weather. 
That this reputation was no idle boast has been amply at- 
tested by many a long and perilous voyage carried out in 
their old age by survivors of that time. 

In America, a totally opposite design was in vogue. With 
long reaches of protected water, with shallow harbors nu- 
merous and close together, with comparatively lighter 
weather, and few tidal currents to contend with, we had de- 
veloped, to a high degree of individuality, the wide, shallow 
draft centerboarder with inside ballast. Like the English 
craft, our boats were plumb-stemmed; on the other hand, 
their sterns were short and chunky. Their freeboard was low 
and so shallow were their hulls that flush decks were im- 
possible and ungainly cabin trunks were almost universal 
even in the largest yachts. The term ‘‘skimming dish”’ was 
used to describe them. 
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My father, Edward Burgess, having spent the summer of 1884 sailing in 
English waters, was thoroughly familiar with the characteristics, especially 
the greater seaworthiness, of the English cutters when, in the fall of that year, 
he was given the order to build the Puritan for a Boston syndicate as a candi- 
date for the defense of the America’s Cup. 

The Puritan was a fast, able, and thoroughly wholesome vessel of great 
beauty. She was a cross between the extremes of the American and English 
types; of deeper body than the American, of greater beam than the English. 
The outside lead keel was the major part of her ballast, but she retained the 
customary American centerboard. 

She and her successor, the Mayflower of 1886, both of which were built at 
the Lawley yard in South Boston, and the Volunteer of 1887, built on the 
Delaware, both designed by my father, changed not only the whole trend of 
American yacht designing but that of the great American fishing fleet as well. 

The work expected of the yacht designer of fifty years ago was very different 
from that of the present day. The model and the cabin arrangement, the sail 
plan and the superintendence of the construction were about all he was con- 
cerned with. Designing in those days was an intuitive art, not an intricate 
engineering problem. 

Most yacht designers of his time, as did Nathanael Herreshoff who suc- 
ceeded him, shaped a wooden model by hand, but my father (who was a 
superb draftsman) preferred the drawn line. The preparation of the board and 
paper was a serious affair, almost like a religious rite. Cotton cloth was 
stretched over the six-foot board and secured at the edges by innumerable tiny 


“Enterprise,” 1930 defender, carried the triple headrig in vogue. She was the smallest of the four 
built that year. Bottom, left, ““Ranger’s’ masthead fitting, showing toggle for supporting head of sail 
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tacks. Meanwhile, my mother cooked the flour paste while 
the rough white paper was asoak in the bathtub. When 
mounted and dried on the cloth, the paper shrank to a drum- 
like tightness. Then, with many grades of sandpaper, a 
surface was attained quite as smooth and much sweeter to 
draw on than the glass and marble boards of today which 
are used for big ship work. 

An important design was always begun on Sunday morn- 
ing when my father had the whole uninterrupted day before 
him. It was always my privilege to spend Sundays with him 
at the office. We arrived at an early hour, my father, his 
draftsmen, Waterhouse and Arthur Binney, and myself. 
There being no steam heat week-ends, we were kept warm 
by an enormous pot-bellied iron stove which it was my duty 
to stoke. 

Having drawn the sheer and deck plan, my father ran in 
approximate sections by eye, checked the stability with an 
Amsler integrator (of which he was very proud) and then 
began serious work by filling or cutting with great exactness 
to a predetermined displacement curve. Just how or from 
what he evolved this displacement curve, I have often won- 
dered in vain. He set great store by it. When a section, diag- 
onal, or buttock line finally satisfied him, he immediately 
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By the time ‘Ranger’ was designed, more efficient head- 
sails, of greater actual area, had come into general use 


inked it in with whatever color of ink (and 
there were bottles of many colors) came 
handiest. Neither draftsman was ever allowed 
to touch the lines until they were faired and 
ready to trace. 

The construction was a matter of neither 
calculation nor invention; it was simply a 
duplication, with changes on a linear ratio, of 
what had gone before and proved sufficient. 
The sail plan was the conventional cutter rig; 
gaff-headed mainsail, club topsail, forestaysail, 
jib and jib topsail. Little or no change seems 
to have been made in the shape or proportion- 
ate area in going from an older to a newer ves- 
sel. All spars, of course, were solid. The masts 
were big sticks of Oregon pine in a single piece 
from heel to topmast band. Topmasts were 
housing. Details of iron work and fittings were 
stereotyped. Sheaves and bitts were usually 
of lignumvitae. I can remember how the bitts 
used to smoke with heat when the long main 
sheets were eased off ‘“‘on the run.”’ Except for 

’ the centerboard, there were no winches. 

The size of spars was settled in a few words 
between designer and sparmaker. Rigging de- 
tails were left entirely to the professional 
rigger. Those of the yacht differed but little 
from coaster and fisherman practice. 

Puritan won two of the three trial races, de- 
feating the new New York sloop Priscilla and 
the older yachts Gracie and Bedouin. On Sep- 
tember 14th and 16th, she met and defeated 
the fine cutter Genesta, challenger for the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, owned by Sir Richard Sutton and 
designed by J. Beavor Webb. 

Mayflower, built the following year, was 
much like Puritan save that her deadrise was 
higher and that the turn of her bilges was al- 
most at the water line. She was defeated in 
the early trials by Puritan but in the end was 
selected to meet Galatea, whom she easily de- 
feated. I can remember Galatea’s arrival at 

Marblehead after a prolonged ocean passage. Her sailors 
were a picturesque lot, with loose red caps and brass ear- 
rings like ancient pirates. Galatea, owned by Lieut. Henn and 
like Genesta designed by J. Beavor Webb, was not as fast 
as her predecessor. 

In ’87 came the Volunteer, the last of my father’s Cup de- 
fenders and the last of the line which might be called racing 
and cruising vessels in contradistinction to the out and out 
‘racing machines”’ which have defended the Cup ever since. 

In the Volunteer, my father departed from the plumb stem 
and drew a clipper bow of moderate overhang, his object 
being the increase of deck room and the decrease of length 
of bowsprit rather than taking advantage of the water line 
length rule. The Thistle, challenger of that year, was owned 
by a Scotch syndicate, and designed by the famous Scotch 
designer, George L. Watson. She, too, had a clipper bow and 
much greater beam than the two previous English chal- 
lengers. She was a ship of rare beauty and excellence of de- 
sign. Looking at her model now, one wonders why she lost. 

Not long after Volunteer’s victory, Nathanael Greene 
Herreshoff, of Bristol, who had been devoting his genius for 
many years to the design of hulls and machinery of high 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Top. Aerial view of Newport 
Harbor, looking out to sea. The 
Narragansett shore and Point 
Judith are seen at upper right. 
The white line in the upper center 
of the picture is Block Island. 


Left. Point Judith from the air. In 
is westerly winds the course will take 


* ra the Cup yachts close to this point. 
tos by Avery Lord 
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“ENDEAVOUR II” 





Some Comments on the British 


Challenger for the America’s Cup 


By 


T. O. M. SOPWITH 
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something about our new Endeavour for the 
knowledgeable readers of YACHTING. 

A great many of your countrymen are likely to 
have seen the old Endeavour during the contest of 
1934 and perhaps this year during our tuning-up 
trials at Newport, and I know you have (if I may 
say so) an affection for her. So, too, have we. In 
the-main, this is a tribute to her designer, Mr. C. 
EK. Nicholson, whom in our country we regard as 
the greatest of living yacht designers. 

It appeared, however, from information avail- 
able that it might pay to go to the limit of length 
allowed for the ‘“‘J’’ Class and Endeavour II was 
built as an experiment in this direction. Never- 
theless, the old Endeavour was and is so splendid a 
vessel that our question became: Would a new 
yacht prove superior to her? 

The new Endeavour was built in time to com- 
pete in the latter part of last season’s racing in 
English waters. Owing to one thing and another — 
but chiefly to deplorable weather — we did not 
have the thorough testing we hoped to have, and 
the end of the season found us not much wiser than 
we were at the start. It is true that most people 
believed Endeavour II was rather better than her 
predecessor. She did have slightly the better of 
such matches that we did enjoy. But there still 
remained a doubt. And such a doubt could not be 
left undecided. 

Owing to the kindness of Mr. Herman Andreae, 
who offered me Endeavour I, and to the sports- 
manship of Mr. P. E. Hill and Mr. Fred Sigrist, 
who most generously undertook to fit her out and 
send her over, it was determined to bring both 
Endeavours across to this side of the Atlantic. By 
so doing we should kill two birds with one stone, 
namely, find out convincingly which E’ndeavour is 
the better, and, second, benefit by having a trial 
horse for whichever Endeavour might afterwards 
be selected as the challenger. 

You all know how the choice has gone. The 
challenger is Endeavour IJ. And I think I speak 
the thoughts of all with me in our expedition when 


|. IS KIND of the Editor to ask me to say 


A special short wave radio set is used for telephone com- 
munication between the two “‘Endeavours’’ and their tenders 














I say there is no doubt in our minds, after the trials off Newport, that 
we have made the right selection. On all points of sailing, the new boat 
is superior to the old; not sensationally or even strikingly superior, but 
by that small margin which is, perhaps, all we dared to hope for. 

I see that some of my kindly critics have been disappointed that, so 
far, we have not had ‘‘real racing”’ between the pair, meaning that we 
have not matched them under all the conditions that will apply during 
the actual contest for the Cup. We may yet do so, in the week or two 
which remains.* Up to now, however, our main object has been to get 
the two vessels in trim; each had made the Atlantic crossing, and each 
had to have a period devoted to sail stretching and so forth. This was 
followed by trials, not protracted enough to be called a match, but yet 
sufficient for our purpose at the time, which was to test both vessels 
under all combinations of sail, on all points of sailing, and under various 
conditions of wind. This seemed to us a better preliminary training and 
with something so much less than our ferocious tides, with lighter 
winds, an absence of shoals and tide rips, admirably laid out courses, 
conditions combine to make the sailing here more straightforward and 
a surer test of speed than the complex conditions often met with on 
our side of the ocean. We have found that there is a good deal to learn 
about local conditions even in your waters, however; and for this reason, 
too, we are thankful that we have had this preliminary sailing. 

I should like to add a word on a question that is often asked, namely, 
what is to be the future of the ‘‘J’’ Class. Well, of course, I personally 
am no more the arbiter of its destiny than the next man; but, briefly, 
my own view is that I do not see that its future need be any less 
brilliant than its past. In your country and in ours there are now many 
Class J yachts; they compose a splendid fleet. No doubt the outcome of 
the approaching contest will have some effect on this class. But, what- 
ever the outcome may be, now that the class has remedied some of its 
earlier weaknesses it seems just as probable that it will be augmented 
as that it will disappear. 

* This article was written early in July. [Ed.] 
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The older “Endeavour” ahead and to leeward of her younger sister 

at the start of a brush. Insert, making sail on the challenger. Note 

the strut, with tackles attached, on the forward end of the boom. 

By its use, the boom may be swivelled to any angle desired. Below, 

T. O. M. ‘Sopwith at the wheel of ‘Endeavour Il.”’ Note the big- 
barrelled winches and sheet jigs 
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Right, T. O. M. Sopwith’s new Diesel yacht 
“Philante,” on which her owner and his wife 
live during the Cup match and which serves 
as a tender for the challenger, ‘‘Endeavour 
Il.” Of 1612 tons, Philante’’ is said to be 
the largest motor yacht in Great Britain 


Left, ‘‘Viva Il,”’ Fred Sigrist’s Diesel yacht 
which towed ‘‘Endeavour |’’ part way across 
the Atlantic and acts as the racer’s tender 


Below, left, ‘‘Bystander’’ is a 42-foot utility 
boat for servicing the defender, “Ranger” 


“Philante’”’ is exceptionally attractive below decks. Above, the dining 
saloon; at right, the spacious drawing room; and, below, the lounge 


Photos by Chandler, courtesy Camper & Niel 
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HILANTE, the new 1612-ton motor yacht built by 
Camper & Nicholsons, is by far the largest vessel of her 
type in Great Britain. This magnificent yacht was built 

for Thomas O. M. Sopwith and will serve as parent ship for 
Endeavour II during the races for the America’s Cup. 
Philante was designed by Charles E. Nicholson, one of 
England’s foremost yacht designers, creator of the beautiful 
Class J yachts Endeavour I and IT, the last named being the 
challenger for the America’s: Cup this year. 

It took approximately eighteen months to complete 
Philante and the yacht conforms to the requirements of 
Lloyd’s highest class. Her over all length is 263 feet, with a 
water line length of 240 feet. The extreme beam is 38 feet, 
draft forward is 13 feet 10 inches, draft aft, 14 feet 9 inches. 

Philante has a cruiser bow and stern and is an exception- 
ally handsome vessel. To mitigate the excessive rolling in 
heavy seas, she has a side bar keel. In her construction a 
double bottom runs nearly two-thirds the length of the ship 
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“ENDEAVOUR II’S” 
PALATIAL TENDER 






“Philante,” Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith’s New 1612-Tonner, 
Modern in Every Respect, Is Britain’s Largest Motor Yacht 






By 





ARTHUR LAMSLEY 





and watertight bulkheads are fitted throughout the craft. 
Instead of the usual yacht type of flush topsides, the vesse! 
is plated throughout on the raised and sunken system. A 
special feature, introduced for the first time in British yacht 
building, is the knuckle line worked into the forward sec- 
tions in order to reduce the flare at the deck line. 

Philante is powered with two 8-cylinder M.A.N. Diesel 
engines generating 1500 b.hp. each at 285 r.p.m. They were 
built at Augsburg. These give a maximum speed of 16% 
knots and an economic cruising speed of 14 knots. Carrying 
200 tons of fuel oil in specially constructed tanks, the craft 
will have an approximate cruising radius of 8,000 miles on 
one filling of her tanks. 

The new yacht is a luxurious floating home. The owner’s 
stateroom is a spacious apartment 30 feet by 25 feet. There 
are also eight sleeping cabins, each containing a private bath- 
room and clothes room. A magnificent salon, a living room 
30 feet long, a large smoking room panelled in limed oak, a 











Photo by Beken, courtesy Camper & Nicholsons 
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semi-dining room on the upper deck with windows so con- 
structed that in mild weather meals can be served practically 


the open air, and an efficiently equipped office-study 


complete the major accommodations. 
The comfort of the officers and crew also has been care- 
fully considered. On the upper deck, forward, are cabins 


d a mess room for the senior officers, while on the main 


deck are ten cabins and a mess room for junior officers. In 
the forecastle, the crew is splendidly housed and, compared 
with bygone days, aboard this yacht they will live in compar- 
ative luxury. The complete ship’s company of officers and 
men number forty-two, which does not include the owner’s 
personal domestic staff who will have their own cabin ac- 
commodations. A feature of the living quarters is the head- 
room, which is most generous, varying from 7 feet 6 inches 


8 feet 10 inches. 
Philante is designed and equipped to supply every con- 


venience for health and recreation. The sun deck runs the 
major part of the after upper deck, and there is also a 
gymnasium, a swimming bath, and a 45-foot-long open deck 
for games. 


Victualling this big yacht is a problem. In addition to 


the regular ship’s company, there will be the owner’s party, 
which means catering for over fifty at every meal. Besides a 
large pantry and galley, a complete cold storage section has 
been installed in the yacht with large sections for vegetables, 
meat and dairy produce. 


The installation of electrical equipment and apparatus is 
mplete to the latest detail. All auxiliaries, including 


winches and windlasses, are electrically driven, even to 


e specially designed boat hoist which will pick up from the 


water the largest of the ship’s launches, weighing 414 tons, 


24 feet per minute. Two 90-kilowatt Diesel engines supply 


electricity at 220 volts which, while a high voltage for a 
yacht, has obvious practical advantages considering the use 
that is made of electricity for all purposes except propulsion. 


No craft afloat will possess a more completely equipped 


wheelhouse or wireless room. In the latter, long- and short- 
wave transmitters and receivers will keep Philante in touch 
with all parts of the world. A novel feature of the wireless 
room is a 60-watt Marconi telephone set, especially pro- 
vided for inter-communication with both Endeavours, which 
will be equipped with similar sets. Thus, Philante will be 


(Continued on page 150) 
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“Vara,” Harold S. Vanderbilt's 150-foot Diesel 
yacht which has served him as a tender for the last 
three America’s Cup defenders. Below is the stately 
auxiliary schooner .‘‘Atlantic’’ which has been 
“Yankee’s” tender since Gerard B. Lambert bought 
the famous Class J yacht in 1934 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 
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“Mischief,” defender in 1881, was designed to the “‘cubic contents” rule which produced wide, shallow boats with low 
freeboard, short ends and large sail plans. She was 67’ 5” in length over all, 61’ I.w.l., 19’ 10’ beam and 5’ 6” draft 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CUP YACHT 


With a Discussion of the Effect of the Rating Rules on the Model of the Racing Yacht 


By CHARLES H. HALL 


AN’S competitive instinct is deeply ingrained 
and the sailorman has always tried his 
best to make his vessel travel a little 
faster than any rival craft. Since “‘A 
good big one is better than a good little 
one”’ on the water as well as in the prize 
ring, ever since the early days of yacht racing there has been 
a never-ending struggle to draft a measurement rule which 
will allow big boats and little boats to compete on an equal 
footing. However successful these various rules that have 
been tried may have proved at first, before they have been 
in effect long the naval architects have found loopholes in 
them and have developed yachts which, while assigned low 
ratings under the measurement rule, have been bigger in 
some untaxed speed-producing element and have been faster 
than existing yachts. And, finally, that particular rule would 
be discarded and a new one drawn up designed to prevent 
the abuses and again to level the fleet as to its speed 
possibilities. 





As there is no simple measure for the resistance of a boat, 


resistance being made up of two independent factors, there 
can be no simple formula for her speed and the quest for a 
simple measurement rule which will rate all yachts fairly is 
hopeless. In the past, though each new rule may have worked 
well for a time, its weak points were discovered and the 
development of undesirable types began, to continue at an 
ever growing pace until a thoroughly vicious type was de- 
veloped — when the rule was changed and the cycle begun 
again. Then, too, the “vested interest’’ of existing yachts 
has always had its influence on the rule makers who usually 
did not care to legislate them out of the racing. 

The racing yacht, like the clipper ship, has been developed 
gradually from her predecessors. A century ago, the yacht 
and the commercial boat of comparable size were practically 
alike in model and rig, the finish of the pleasure vessel being 
a bit better than that of the working craft. The larger ones 
were like the fast and able pilot schooners while some of the 
smaller craft were derived from the famous North River 
sloops or other local types. And all were derived from earlier 
working boats. The famous America herself was much like 
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“America” was built in 1851. According 








the splendid New York pilot boats, which stemmed from the 
Baltimore clippers of an earlier era. Her keel, like that of the 
Baltimore boats, had considerable drag, the draft aft being 
several feet more than that forward. She had a lot of dead- 
rise to her sections, a long, fine entrance and an easy run. 
A study of her lines will show that she should have been, as 
she was, fast and able, with a distinctly sea-kindly model. 

Most of the British yachts that the America met were of 
the old-fashioned ‘‘cod’s head and mackerel tail’’ variety, 
with fairly bluff bows and long, tapering runs, heavy dis- 
placement, and rather narrow for their length. The British 
measurement rule then in force put quite a severe tax on 
beam and their yachts, as well as their commercial craft, 
tended to be narrow and deep, with short overhangs. Their 
sails, being made of loosely woven flax canvas, were not as 
efficient as the America’s hard cotton canvas and most 
yachts used loose-footed sails whereas the Yankee yacht’s 
were laced to the booms. 


to her builder’s certificate, she was 93’ 6” 

in length, 22’ 6’’ beam and 9’ depth. 

She drew 11’ when in sailing trim. A fine, 
fast and able seagoing vessel 


There was no challenge for the America’s Cup for nearly 
twenty years. Meanwhile, yachting grew in popularity on 
both sides of the Atlantic and various measurement rules 
were tried in the United States. The New York Yacht Club 
adopted the length of the water line multiplied by the water 
line beam as the measurement and, after a few years’ experi- 
ence, used a sail area rule instead. In 1870, the club went 
back to displacement. With no direct tax on beam, our 
yachts naturally grew wider and shoaler, getting their 
stability from beam rather than from a mass of ballast in 
the bottom. Then, too, the wider boat had more useful room 


’ in her and the broad decks gave more comfort. 


With many fairly shallow harbors along the coast, deep 
draft excluded a boat from certain ports and would force her 
to anchor well offshore in others. The centerboard has always 
been popular on this side of the ocean and a number of large 
yachts were built with boards. In this, they followed the 
practice of the work boats. The famous North River sloops 
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““Genesta”’ (upper) was a typical English cutter. She was 96’ 5’ in length over all, 81’ 7%" I.w.l., 15’ beam and 13’ 6” draft. Her 
sail area was 7150 square feet. “Puritan” (lower) was 94’ over all, 81’ 1%” I.w.|., 22’ 7” beam and 8’ 8” draft. She carried 7982 
square feet of sail. She was fitted with a good sized centerboard 
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all had boards and were wide and of fairly shoal draft. 

When the Cambria-raced for the Cup in 1870, she com- 
peted against a fleet of twenty-three yachts, sixteen of which 
were centerboarders. Magic, the winner, was one of these as 
were six of the eight others that led the challenger over the 
finish line. The old America and the Dauntless were the only 
two keel schooners that defeated the British boat. When 
Inivonia made her attempt in the following year, she sailed 
against Columbia and Sappho, one ata time. Sappho was a 
keel schooner while Columbia was a centerboarder. Both 
were wider than the challenger and Columbia was of con- 
siderably less draft. Sappho was a tremendously powerful 
boat with easy fore and aft lines; Columbia was wide and 
shoal, drawing only five feet on a water line length of just a 
few inches less than a hundred. In the second race, Columbia 
covered the course, supposed to be twenty miles to leeward 
and return, in 3:01:3314, the course having been set, 
through some error, to give a quartering wind and a close 
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which defeated “Valkyrie II" in 1893, was 124’ over all, 86’ 20" 
26’ 3” beam and 13’ 6” draft. Her sail area was 11,272 square feet 


reach. The length of the course, too, has been questioned. 
If correct, Columbia’s speed would have been 13.2 knots, 
extremely fast going for a boat of her type at sea. 

In 1873, the New York Yacht Club adopted the so-called 
“cubic contents” rule. In this, depth was taken to the top 
of the planksheer so that freeboard was penalized, and there 
was no tax on sail. By this time, yacht designing had more or 
less passed from the hands of the builders to those of the 
professional naval architects, who soon found all the holes 
in the rule. In their designs to the rule, length was limited, 
as was depth and freeboard, and power to carry a huge area 
of canvas was obtained by beam. As the contents of the over- 
hangs was also measured, these were kept short and plumb 
stems and bob-tailed sterns came into fashion. While the 
rule may have given a fair measure of the size of the yachts 
existing when it went into effect, in a few years it produced a 
decidedly vicious type. Freeboard was cut to the minimum, 

(Continued on page 144) 
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“Independence,” unsuccessful Cup aspirant 
of ib ped was 140’ 101%" in length over all, . 
90’ I.w.l., 23° 11%" beam and 20’ draft. 
While fast, she represented a vicious type 
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The designer of “Endeavour II,”’ Charles E. Nichol- 
son, of Gosport, England, where the yacht was built 
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The owner, designers and part of the afterguard of “Ranger.” Left to right, Olin Stephens of the firm 
of Sparkman & Stephens, Roderick Stephens, Harold S. Vanderbilt and W. Starling Burgess 


Below, the Race Committee of the New York Yacht Club, Ed- 
mund Lang, Chairman, Walter L. Coursen, George M. Pynchon 
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AMERICA’S CUP PERSONALITIES 


Arthur (Artie) Knapp, Jr., a member of ‘‘Ranger’s”’ 
young afterguard. Right, Frank Murdoch, Mr. 
Sopwith’s able right hand man on “Endeavour” 


M. Rosenfeld Photo 


Harold S. Vanderbilt, at the wheel of “‘Ranger,’’ ap- 
parently has no cares. Left, Thomas O. M. Sopwith 
and Mrs. Sopwith at the wheel of “Endeavour II” 


Below, Zenas Bliss, 
Ranger’s navigator 
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Muzzling the jib topsail on the Cup defender “Puritan”? — at least that is what the artist, 
J. C. Davidson, called the sail. From an old wood cut in “Harper’s Weekly,” 1885 


FIFTEEN MATCHES FOR THE AMERICA’S CUP 


Hard Sailing, Protests and Acrimonious Discussion Have Marked Many of the Races in the Past 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


T’S been going on a long while now, this attempt to 
lift the America’s Cup. England began it in 
1870 and tried again the year following. 
» Canada made ineffectual assaults on the 
trophy in 1876 and 1881, and in 1885 and 
1886 England resumed her fruitless efforts. 
In 1887, Scotland entered the lists; England came back in 
1893 and 1895, and then Ireland tried it five times over a 
period of thirty-one years, her blows falling successively in 
1899, 1901, 1903, 1920, and 1930. England returned once 
again to the fray in 1934. 
Nine individuals or syndicates have attempted to capture 
a trophy that has long been regarded as the most important 
in the whole world of sport. In fifteen matches the New York 
Yacht Club, owner of the immortal Cup, has demonstrated 
its invulnerability, and now that T. O. M. Sopwith has put 
it in jeopardy again it is timely to review in brief the dra- 
matic incidents as well as the advances in sportsmanship 
and yacht design that have occurred in eighty-six years of 
competition. 
The yacht America, which won the Cup in 1851 in a Royal 
Yacht Squadron race around the Isle of Wight, is a schooner 





so basically beautiful and sound that her hull form still 
gratifies the eye of her observers. Evolved by her builder, 
George Steers, from the successful pilot vessels of her 
period, she is a keel boat with hollow water lines forward, 
beam carried well aft, and a fairly easy run. To a water line 
length of about 90 feet she has a beam of 23 feet and a 
greatest draft of 11 feet. Since she was laid down, the quest 
for speed has led designers from one preposterous extreme 
to another, but they are back on a middle course again, and 
were America to be equipped with modern rig she would 
pass today as a wholesome, able, and not completely out- 
moded craft. 

Six years after the race around the Isle of Wight, the 
members of the syndicate which had financed America do- 
nated the Cup to the New York Yacht Club to be held by it 
in perpetuity and to be raced for by yacht clubs of all foreign 
countries. Eleven years passed before anybody manifested 
enough interest in the trophy to challenge for it, and it is 
likely that the lag would have been still greater if it hadn’t 
been for the Transatlantic race of 1866. That three-cor- 
nered event, the first great ocean race, drew attention 
among English yachtsmen to the potentialities of sport on 


““Genesta” rounding Sandy Hook Lightship in the wake of “Puritan’’ in the first race 
of the 1885 match. Drawn by M. J. Burns and J. O. Davidson for “Harper's Weekly” 
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the western side of the ocean, so that in 1869 James Ash- 
bury, owner of the schooner Cambria, made overtures look- 
ing toward a challenge. Tact was not James Ashbury’s mid- 
dle name and he began negotiations in the spirit of one who 
would gladly relieve the New York Yacht Club of its trophy 
if the club would acquiesce in all the peculiar conditions he 
laid down for a match. Consequently, the year passed with 
nothing more tangible than an irritable exchange of corre- 
spondence, and it was not until 1870 that an acceptable 
challenge was transmitted. 

Then the incidence of ocean racing gave definite character 
to the Cup. Under the original deed of gift any yacht of not 
less than 30 tons nor more than 300 might challenge for it. 
But Cambria was no afternoon sailer, good only for shel- 
tered waters. She was as big as the America, and she was, 
moreover, owned by a man who thought that a good prel- 
ude to appropriating the America’s Cup would be a race to 
the westward across the ocean. For this preliminary he 
found his man in James Gordon Bennett, Jr., whose schooner 
Henrietta had won the race of 1866, and who, having fared 
forth to England in the schooner Dauntless, agreed to race 
home and give the Englishman a run for his money. They 
raced and Cambria won. 

But when, two weeks later, Cambria came into competi- 
tion for the America’s Cup, her owner found conditions less 
favorable to a foreigner. Here was no race of boat against 
boat, as stipulated in the deed of gift, but a duplication, in 
effect, of the race around the Isle of Wight. The course lay 
from the Narrows of New York Harbor out to Sandy Hook 
Lightvessel and return. Cambria sailed against the entire 
New York Yacht Club fleet, and although the sailor boys of 


the ’seventies may not have been as accomplished in team - 


racing as they are nowadays it is not surprising that Cam- 
bria finished tenth in a fleet of fifteen. Magic, a centerboard 
schooner of less than half the tonnage of Cambria, won, 
while America, although nineteen years old, finished only a 
few minutes after Dauntless to take fourth place on cor- 
rected time. 

Perhaps if Ashbury, the year before, had been more reas- 
onable in his statement of the kind of race he would like to 
sail, the defending club would have been more generous in 
construing the deed of gift. One thing is certain, however. 
An unsportsmanlike standard of behavior was laid down by 
challenger and defender at the beginning of the Cup’s inter- 
national career, and bickering has been the rule rather than 
the exception in nearly all the races subsequently sailed. 

Ashbury challenged again in 1871, proving either that he 
had a forgiving disposition or that he was animated by a 
desire for revenge. Probably the latter, as one of the inac- 
ceptable stipulations of his challenge was that he would sail 
not one but twelve races for the Cup, flying in each race the 
flag of one of the dozen yacht clubs to which he belonged, 
and claiming possession of the Cup for the club under whose 
aegis he won his first race. And, of course, he wouldn’t sail 
at all unless the match were boat for boat. The New York 
Yacht Club, for its part, was agreeable to sailing twelve 
races, but, as was natural, couldn’t see the justice of losing 
the Cup the first time its defender crossed the line behind 
the challenger. It reluctantly agreed to a boat for boat con- 
test after George L. Schuyler, the sole surviving member of 
the America syndicate, laid down in sportsmanlike and al- 
most unisyllabic terms the difference between a match such 
as the deed of gift required and a sweepstakes such as the 
yacht club had run the year before. 

Under the ‘‘mutual consent”’ clause of the deed of gift, 
which clause will probably be operative long after ‘freedom 
of the seas”’ has become an academic term, it was agreed 
by the contracting parties that Ashbury’s new schooner, 
Livonia, would sail the best four out of seven races against 
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an American boat. Ashbury didn’t like our centerboard 
schooners and tried to insist that only a keel boat be used 
against him. The defenders granted him his keel boat, for 
heavy weather, but reserved the right to race a center- 
boarder against him when the going was light. They even 
had another boat of each type in reserve in the event that 
the others were damaged. 

Once more Ashbury failed to see the essential rightness of 
these arrangements, but as he was a glutton for punishment 
the match went through. In the first race, the schooner 
Columbia, a centerboarder, won easily from the heavier 
Livonia in light weather. In the second race she won again, 
although Ashbury objected that her master had had an ad- 
vantage in knowing that he could luff to port around the | 
leeward mark, while the Englishman had thought that in 
conformity with British custom he had to round the mark to 
starboard and he had thus lost ground in jibing. History does 
not relate whether his protest was lodged ‘‘ promptly” in the 
modern definition of the term. But there was no time lost in 
disallowing the protest and the match proceeded. 

On the third day of the match the weather gods provided 
a breeze that suited keel schooners, but ours were unready 
and Columbia was sent a third time over the course. During 
the race she was damaged so badly that Livonia won readily. 

The last two heats were sailed in light to fresh breezes 
and the Cup was defended successfully by the American keel 
schooner Sappho. While blaming the New York Yacht Club 
for its selfishness in picking a defender to suit the expected 
weather conditions, one cannot condone Ashbury’s conduct 
after the close of the match. He contended that the pro- 
tested race should in fairness have been decided in his favor, 
and that the score was thus three to two, instead of the de- 
cisive four to one. He announced that he would sail the 
course on two successive days and that if no defender sailed 
against him he would claim the Cup by default. The next 
day he sailed in a private match with the Dauntless and 
lost, but maintained that as the Dauntless did not officially 
represent the club, his circuit of the course entitled him to 
the sixth race. And on the day following, although he no 
more than appeared at the line, he claimed the seventh race 
and the trophy. One may be facetious and say that this is 
the nearest the America’s Cup has ever come to being won 
by a challenger. The only reason Ashbury didn’t take the 
Cup home was that the club wouldn’t give it to him. 

The net result of these two unequal contests was that the 
New York Yacht Club did not want to cross swords with an- 
other Ashbury, and the English yacht clubs and owners who 
were in a position to challenge wanted none of the sort of 
sportsmanship that America had exhibited. Fourteen years 
elapsed before another defiance came from over seas, but in 
the meantime, in 1876 and in 1881, Canada obliged us with 
two challenges and kept interest in (and argument about) 
the Cup alive. The first Canadian challenge brought the well 
designed but badly built schooner Countess of Dufferin, 
owned by a Royal Canadian Yacht Club syndicate, to race 
with the schooner Madeleine, owned by John 8. Dickerson, 
and for many years rated the champion of America. Made- 
leine easily won the first two of a three-race match and kept 
the Cup. 

Then in 1881, Alexander Cuthbert, designer and builder 
of the Countess, brought his new sloop Atalanta from the 
Bay of Quinte Yacht Club via the Erie Canal and raced 
against the Mischief, which was owned by John R. Busk. 
Atalanta was of Cuthbert’s design, and he had learned some- 
thing by his previous attempt. But not enough. She was the 
first sloop to challange for the Cup and she was met by 
another sloop and badly beaten. 

This was the last Canadian challenge, as the deed of gift 

(Continued on page 153) 
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Sail plan of the challenger 
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“ENDEAVOUR II” 


Sixteenth Challenger for the America’s Cup 





STATE ROOM 


Designed by Charles E. Nicholson 
Built by Camper & Nicholsons, Ltd., Gosport, England 
Length over all 135’ 10” 
Length on water line 86’ 7” 
Beam QTE 7 
Dratt 15° 6" 
Sail area about 7550 square feet 
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Right, deck and cabin plans. “Endeavour” has a 
“dog house” over the companionway, with a small 
cockpit abaft it. Below, she has more than the mini- 
mum accommodations required under the latest rules 
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At top, the Cup yacht “Ranger” slides off the ways at 
the Bath Iron Works, her mast lashed on deck. Lower 
left, ‘Ranger’ under construction, partly plated and with 
the steel work on deck nearly completed. Above, a 
pinion on the shaft from the steering column on deck 
meshes with teeth cut in the quadrant secured to the 
rudder stock. The quadrant is shored with wood to 
prevent the rudder’s shifting during the boat’s launching. 





On opposite page, left, pouring the lead keel. The mold, 
built up of heavy timbers, is thoroughly braced with 
steel channel bars. Right, looking into the bow at the 
chute, used to get light sails on deck or below in a hurry. 

















Below, all in trame and partly plated. The frames are heated in a furnace and bent 
to shape while red hot. Reverse frames, floor plates and deck beams are riveted on 
and the whole member set up. The outside plating is bent to shape and fitted in 
place, bolted up and then riveted. ‘“‘Ranger’’ is flush plated, the plates being 
riveted to longitudinal seam straps and to the frames. The sternpost is seen at the 
right of the picture with one of the rudder gudgeons projecting from it. 


Above, driving the rivets in the sheer- 
strake with a pneumatic hammer. Be- 
low, a welder at work on the heel 
of the sternpost. Much cutting and 
welding is done in the shipyard. 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld . 
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CONDITIONS GOVERNING 


ONDITIONS to govern the races for the 
America’s Cup, under the challenge of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, dated 4th Aug- 
ust, 1936, as agreed upon by the Committees 
of the Royal Yacht Squadron and the New 
York Yacht Club. 


Note: Wherever time is referred to in these 
Conditions it is Eastern Standard Time. 


DATE OF RACES 


The first race shall be sailed on Saturday, 
July 31st, 1937, and the races shall be sailed 
on every. succeeding week day, provided 
however that immediately on the conclusion 
of each race or upon a race being called off for 
the day, the Race Committee shall enquire of 
each contestant whether he is willing to start 
the next day. Should either contestant reply 
in the negative one day shall intervene before 
starting the next race. Sunday shall not 
count as such intervening day. 


NUMBER OF RACES 


The match shall be decided by the best four 
out of seven races. 


COURSES 
Races shall be started from a mark anchored 
nine nautical miles S. E. (Magnetic) from the 
Brenton Reef Lightvessel. 
First Race — Fifteen nautical miles to wind- 
ward or leeward and return. 
Second Race—A triangle with approxi- 
mately ten nautical miles to the side. 


Further races to be alternately windward 
and leeward or triangular. 


All races to be started to windward if in the 
opinion of the Race Committee it is possible. 


SIGNALS 


The warning signal shall be made ten minutes 
before the start. 


Five minutes after the warning signal the 
preparatory signal shall be made. 


Five minutes after the preparatory signal 
the starting signal shall be made. 


The time of the starting signal shall be taken 
as the time of the start of both yachts. 


START 


The warning signal shall be made as nearly as 
practical at 11:30 a.m. No race shall be 
started after 1:40 p.m. 


POSTPONEMENTS: 


The time of the warning signal shall not be 
changed except as follows: 


By the Race Committee in case of fog. 


By the Race Committee if, in their opinion, 
the space around the starting line is not 
sufficiently clear at the time appointed for 
the start. 


By the Race Committee if, in their opinion, 
the wind is so light or fickle that it is not 
practical to determine a windward or 
leeward course. 








If in the opinion of the Race Committee the 
weather shall be, at the time appointed for 
the start of any race, or threaten to be, of 
such severe character as not to afford a 
reasonable opportunity of fairly testing the 
speed of the two yachts, the race may be 
postponed in the discretion of the Race 
Committee. 


By the Race Committee in case of serious 
accident to either yacht before the warning 
signal is made or of a serious injury to a 
person on board, which injury occurs after 
the yacht has left her moorings and before 
the warning signal. In either event Code 
Flag ‘‘F’”’ should be displayed. 


TIME LIMIT 


If in any windward and leeward race neither 
yacht completes the course in five and a half 
hours or in a triangular race in five hours such 
race shall be resailed. 


RACES RESULTING IN A TIE 
A race resulting in a tie shall be resailed. 


NEW YORK YACHT CLUB RULES TO GOVERN 


The measurement, scantling and racing rules 
of the New York Yacht Club, as the same 
now exist, shall govern the races, except 
in so far as the same may be inconsistent with 
the provisions of this agreement. 


CABIN FITTINGS 


The main cabin may be fitted and used for 
crew’s quarters. Cabin fittings must include 
the following minimum fittings: one double 
and two single staterooms, or four single 
staterooms, each fitted with door, the double 
stateroom with two bunks and each single 
stateroom with one bunk, bureau, hanging 
locker, seat, and adequate individual sky- 
light. Two owner’s quarters toilet rooms with 
w.c., washbasin and door, and usual sea 
connections. A main cabin with adequate 
skylight and door at the forward end. All 
cabin fittings shall in size, number and weight 
be appropriate to the character of the boat. 


MAINSAILS 


Mainsails shall be jibheaded and attached to 
the boom along the foot. 


MASTS 


The center of gravity of the mast shall not be 
lower than 40 per cent of its over all length. 
The weight of the mast, including fittings 
permanently attached, shall not be less than 
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5,450 Ibs. for a yacht with an established 
load water line plane of 75 feet. This weight 
shall be increased at the rate of 60 pounds per 
foot of load water line length for any increase 
above 75 feet. 


TIME ALLOWANCE 
There shall be no time allowance. 


RATING 
Yachts shall not rate over 76 feet. 


SELECTING THE CHALLENGING YACHT 


The Challenger shall have the right to substi- 
tute another yacht for the yacht named in its 
challenge, provided that notice of its inten- 
tion to do so shall be received by the chal- 
lenged club not less than 30 days before the 
date of the first race and that such other 
yacht shall in all respects comply with the 
terms of these conditions and that her 
Custom-House registry be forwarded with 
the notice of substitution. 


SELECTING THE DEFENDING YACHT 


At least one week before the first race the 
Challenger shall be informed of the yacht 
selected to defend the Cup. 


ACCIDENTS 


In case a serious accident occurs to either 
yacht prior to the warning signal, she shall 
have such time, not exceeding in any event 
four weeks, as the committees representing 
the two Clubs shall determine to be reason- 
able to effect repairs before being required to 
start, or if such accident occur after the 
warning signal, before being required to start 
in the next race; but no such allowance of 
time to repair shall permit of any race being 
sailed after October 31, 1937. 


If either yacht shall be disabled after the 


' warning signal through a defect in her hull or 


in her sails, rigging, gear, or the handling 
thereof, the other yacht shall continue. 


If through the fault of either yacht, the other 
be destroyed or so injured as to be incapable 
of repair in time to complete the match 
before the first of November, 1937, and the 
latter shall be free from fault, the match shall 
be awarded to her. 


DISQUALIFICATION 


If either yacht be disqualified in any race, 
such race shall be awarded to the other 
yacht, whether or not she shall complete the 
course. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Each Club shall by its Committee name a 
representative who shall have the right to be 
present at all measurements and shall have 
not less than twenty-four hours’ notice 
thereof. Such representative shall be on 
board the yacht representing the other Club 
during all races. 


MEASUREMENTS 


Not less than seven days before the first race, 
the measurement certificates of both yachts, 
signed by the Measurer of the New York 
Yacht Club, shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the New York Yacht Club. 
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PARACHUTE. SPINNAKERS 
“Ranger” Before the Wind 


From an etching by Y. E. Soderberg 





























The start of Class A. ‘‘Avanti,” the winner (No. 65), is in the foreground 


TO GIBSON 


M. Rosenfeld Photos 





ISLAND 


“Avanti” and “Golden Eye” Win in Easterly Winds and Chesapeake Squalls 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


,. AILING with lifted sheets nine-tenths of the way 
Ww from New London to Gibson Island, Dudley 
Wolfe’s veteran Highland Light finished in an 
— elapsed time of 75 hours and 20 minutes, the 
“= first of a fleet of thirty-five starters in the 
third quadrennial ocean race of the Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron. But hard on the heels of the Boston 
sloop came two yawls with hours of time allowance to their 
credit, and when Walter Rothschild’s Avanti and Rudy 
Schaefer’s Edlu crossed thirteen and twenty-four minutes, 
respectively, behind Highland Light, they romped into first 
and second money. The sloop, which came within 35 
minutes of breaking the course record established by the 
schooner Sachem in 1929, had no difficulty, however, in 
clinching third place, inasmuch as another two hours elapsed 
before Spencer Berger’s yawl Mandoo IJ, racing at scratch, 
finished fourth. After her, at widespread intervals, came R. J. 
Reynolds’ new yawl Elizabeth McCaw, John D. Archbold’s 
converted ‘‘Forty”’ Vixen III, Wallace Lanahan’s cutter 
Spindrift, and George A. Whiting’s cutter White Cloud. 
After that the wind failed and when next it wafted a com- 
petitor home the allowances had expired and the corrected 
order of the leading boats remained unchanged. 

In Class B, for boats under 52 feet length, there was more 
shuffling of position. Jay Wells finished first in his sloop 
Cyclone in just under 92 hours, but had to give place to 






three other yachts before the handicaps ran out. First after 
him came the cutter Spookie, well handled by Harold White 
and his crew of good lads. Eighteen minutes later John 
Alden’s new Malabar XI, the first of his famous line to begin 
life with a yawl rig, crossed the line, and a little more than 
an hour later came the yawl Golden Eye, owned by Prescott 
Wells, another able newcomer in the long distance racing 
pastime. When these four were sorted out by the race 
committee on the Coast Guard cutter Dione, the order of 
finish became Golden Eye, winner in Class B, Malabar XJ, 
Spookie, and Cyclone. 

Although the wind was generally abaft the beam and 
never except in sharp occasional squalls blew more than 
twenty or twenty-five miles an hour, this long distance race, 
the most important of the year in American waters, was 
definitely a big boat race. A statistician would have to 
figure a long time before he could name another in which 
eight boats of the big class saved their time on the entire 
Class B fleet. In last year’s Bermuda race, for example, a 
grueling grind for large and small, Kzrawan, a Class B yacht, 
took first place from the fleet by finishing only ninety minutes 
behind the famous Vamarie and with only one other Class A 
yacht between. And in any race there are generally a few of 
the smaller boats, better sailed or more blessed by fate, 
which crowd their faster sisters. But in this race tide and 
wind gave the boats of high rating the better break. 
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Below, ‘Malabar XI,”” John G. Alden’s latest boat designed 
for himself, captured second honors in the smaller class 





The yawl ‘‘Edlu,’’ owned by Commodore R. J. Schaefer, took second place 
in Class A. Below, ‘Golden Eye,’ H. Prescott Wells’ new yawl, won in Class B 


Dudley F. Wolfe’s cutter “Highland Light”’ led the fleet across 
the finish line but dropped back to third place on corrected time 





































The start, on June 27th, at the traditional place off Sarahs 
Ledge buoy in New London entrance, was in light southerly 
or south southeasterly weather. The flood had less than an 
hour to run at the time of the gun. The big boats, led by 
Elizabeth McCaw, went across at 12:20, E.S.T., and the other 
class started ten minutes later. The current diagrams, co- 
piously studied by every master and navigator in the fleet, 
made the best bet seem to be a port tack hitch to the center 
of the Sound, where a lee bow tide would soon start edging 
them toward The Race. Yachts in Class A which played this 
dope were White Cloud, Edlu, Avanti, Mandoo II, Spindrift 
and Kirawan (transferred to the large class by use of Wells 
Lippincott’s new rating rule); while if my eyes did not de- 
ceive me Elizabeth McCaw was the leader of a smaller group 
which played the other hunch. 

Presently, however, the air remaining ahead, White Cloud 
and Mandoo II and others sailed the other board in toward 
Fisher’s Island, and when the lookouts had their first sight 
of the lobster buoys it was seen that the current diagrams 
were doing us dirt again. An hour and a half after the start 
the tide was still flooding. A few of the leading boats stuck it 
out on the port tack and passed close to or between the Gull 
Islands, and within two hours from the start the fleet was 
widely dispersed over an almost unrippled sea. By that time 
the tide had turned and the hooters on Sarahs Ledge and 
Race Rock were making their familiar discord; but a shift of 
wind (or change of mind) lifted the fog from the water and 
Montauk Point came into sight. 

The diagrams were again consulted and diverse conclusions 
were drawn from the direction of the arrows. I, for one, 
navigating Wallace Lanahan’s cutter Spindrift, opined that 
an indicated extra hour of ebb midway between Montauk 
and the Block would be of more advantage to us than a lee 
bow current on a tack taken in toward the Point. Edlu, 
Avanti, Mandoo II and Highland Light, to name a few in 
Class A, and Ted Hoster’s lively Class B cutter Tejeria, 
which had done a fine job of keeping up with the big 
boats, gambled differently and were soon miles to westward 
of us. 

And I don’t know which was the better bet. Six hours 
after the start, Spindrift had Block Island and Montauk 
Point in line, with Elizabeth McCaw on our port beam 
much nearer the island and Avanti, Edlu, and Mandoo on 
our starboard beam, not far from the point. The tide 
pushed us out and then it turned as the wind dropped, deal- 
ing the rest of the fleet a backhanded blow. The boats just 
mentioned placed sixth or better, and of all the others in the 
racing fleet only Highland Light was able to overcome the 
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Walter Rothschild steers “ Avanti” through 
a black squall on the leg up the Bay. 
Below, ‘“‘Avanti’s” spinnaker began to 
rip so some of the crew got busy with 


palm and needle — without lowering it 


Elsworth Ford Photos 






















































































tidal disadvantage and make a grand stand finish. She was 
becalmed and current-bound for many hours until a breeze 
came in and again gave her opportunity to demonstrate her 
speed and power in open water. 

I do not mean to imply in what is written above that luck 
with the currents gave these favored few their common 
victory in the perennial Battle of Montauk Point. Hull and 
rig design, plus the accumulated experience of their crews, 
put the leaders where they were. Aboard Avanti, for instance, 
were Ed Greef, in command, Roy Manny, Lank Ford and 
Ed Crabbe, all of whom have fought the battle before. 
Edlu had Bob Bavier, Butts Whiting, Fred Bradley, Jim 
Merrill and Ed Koster, whose names will be found in crew 
rosters that are already mellowing with age. Spindrift, a 
yacht nine years old and not one of those horrible ocean 
racing machines that cruising gents are always roasting me 
for boosting, was pushed along by none other than Linton 
Rigg and Ducky Endt, while far to eastward the Lizzie Mac 
(by which name she might as well have been christened for 
all the good it does to list her in Lloyd’s as Elizabeth McCaw) 
™ (Continued on page 160) 














ONTAUK had slipped out of sight astern, and 
at four o’clock Monday morning. Edlu, 
swept along by a 15-knot southeasterly 
breeze, really began to walk for the 
first time since she had started from 
New London the day before in the 





Gibson Island Race. 


The preceding fifteen hours had been marked by light, 
fluky head winds, shifting positions, and mighty slow time. 
Edlu had started out poorly. A fair position at the start gave 
way to a terrible one half an hour later. At this time the 
“Brains,” more commonly known as Bob Bavier, and to me 
alone as ‘‘ Dad,” cheered us all up by quoting the old adage: 
““A bad beginning makes a good finish.’”’ And in a short 
while the truth of this began to be shown and there did seem 
to be justice after all. We had ghosted out to the eastward and 
to leeward of the fleet when a ‘“‘header” put us to windward 
of all but three boats. At this time Mandoo II, the big Alden 
yawl, which was scratch boat, was leading, with Spindrift 
and Elizabeth MaCaw second and third. 

By the time we had reached Montauk at 6:45 in the eve- 
ning, we were second boat behind Mandoo, with Spindrift 
ahead but to leeward, and therefore probably just behind 
us and in third place. Soon after this, the light wind dropped 
even more and Avanti came up even with us, making four 
boats almost tied for first place. Until the aforementioned 
breeze sprang up just before dawn, we bobbed around, barely 
moving, and quite certain that we would still see Montauk 
when morning came. 

When it did get light, however, the picture had changed 
entirely. Bowling along at eight knots with wind abaft the 
beam, and with a number one jib topsail, balloon staysail, 
main, mizzen staysail, and mizzen all pulling in grand fash- 
ion, we were out of sight of the point and well on our way. 
The Elizabeth MaCaw, which had worked up during the 
night, was a quarter of a mile ahead of us, and a cutter that 
we supposed to be the Highland Light was outside and a bit 
behind. Mandoo and Avanti were out of sight, probably 
inside, because we were sailing a bit to the eastward of a 
straight line course. All morning we tore along, with the big 
Elizabeth MaCaw dropping us slowly and the cutter staying 
about the same. All the while the glass was dropping rapidly 
and the sky becoming darker. By two o’clock in the after- 
noon, the wind had increased to about 28 knots, and with 
only the mizzen staysail lowered we were logging nine knots. 
Regular Gulf Stream scud was flying overhead and we were 
beginning to expect the worst but, being fifty miles offshore 
with plenty of sea room, we were not concerned. 

At the height of the wind we spied jets of water ahead and 


Near the finish a squall hit us and we 
drove for the line through blinding raim 
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With “Bala” to Gilson flieal 


By 


ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


With the big parachute set 


soon discovered that we were heading for whales, a regular 
school of them,.at least six in number and all about us. One 
broke within fifty yards of the boat, surging its massive bulk 
high on the waves, and then rolling powerfully forward and 
down again under the surface. The size of the monster was 
awesome and when ‘‘Rudy” Schaefer suggested the pos- 
sibility of hitting one of them, not one of us thought it a bit 
amusing. 

By evening the wind had taken off somewhat and come 
astern, so we attempted to set the parachute spinnaker. All 
went well until we broke it out, at which time the pole, which 
had not been guyed tight enough, flew out of the socket on 
the mast and lashed about in the air above deck. After much 
shouting by all hands (Butts Whiting proved to have the 
most powerful lungs), we got a line on the pole and lowered 

(Continued on page 159) 
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HOW TO SEE THE AMERICA’S CUP RACES 


For Those Who Do Not Go in Their Yachts There 


Are a Number of Commercial Craft Available 


N THE last day of July, when the first race for 
the historic America’s Cup is scheduled, the 
eyes of all yachtsmen and, indeed, of the ma- 
jority of people in this country, will be 
turned toward the course laid out in the At- 
lantic Ocean off Newport, Rhode Island. 
While many of us will have to view the match through the 
eyes of the radio announcers, a vast host of fortunate men 
and women will be present and will follow the Ranger and 
Endeavour II around the course. 

The races will be started from a special buoy anchored 
nine nautical miles southeast of Brenton Reef Lightvessel 
and the courses will be alternately fifteen miles to windward 
or leeward and return and around a thirty-mile triangle, ten 
miles to a side. The start will be at 11:40 a.m., E.S.T., but 
not later than 1:40 p.m. The time limit is five and a half 
hours for a windward and leeward race and five hours for a 
race over a triangular course. 

There will be, as in the past, a tremendous fleet of yachts 
following the racers and this is, perhaps, the ideal way in 
which to see the races. Those in the yachts will have no 
anxieties as to hotel accommodations and need only worry 
about getting an anchorage with sufficient room in which to 
swing. This may not be so easy, since Newport Harbor and 
Brenton Cove will be just about chock-a-block with boats. 
However, as pointed out last month, there are other har- 
bors near by, such as Dutch Island Harbor, on the western 
side of Conanicut Island; Greenwich Cove; Bristol; Bar- 
rington River; and Prudence Island, all within the confines 
of Narragansett Bay. Then there is the Harbor of Refuge at 
Point Judith; Block Island; the Sakonnet River and all the 
ports on Buzzards Bay, like Padanaram and New Bedford. 
All of these are within easy reach of the starting line and are 
less apt to be crowded than Newport Harbor itself. 

Yachtsmen planning to attend the races should study 
the regulations governing the patrol of the course, to be 
found on another page in this issue. These regulations have 
been made to keep the great fleet of spectator craft out of 
the way of the competing yachts and to prevent any inter- 
ference with the racers. In some of the earlier matches for 
the Cup, when there was no government patrol, while the 
leading yacht had fairly clear water, the other one was 
crowded upon and interfered with beyond reason. In one 
series, the challenger complained bitterly about this and re- 
fused to continue the match unless assured that spectator 
craft would be kept out of the way. The government patrol 
was instituted in the series of 1899 and has been growing 
stricter and better at each succeeding contest. Severe pen- 
alties are provided for those who infringe the regulations so 
those in charge of yachts should make themselves familiar 
with the rules and also immediately obey any directions 
given by any of the patrol fleet. 

At the America’s Cup races in 1934, the Coast Guard did 
an excellent job of patrolling the course and preventing any 
interference with the competing yachts. The cutters used, in 
addition to the whistle signals, a loud speaker system which 
carried the voice clearly for a great distance. By this means, 
any particular vessel which was transgressing the rules could 
be singled out for admonishment. We would hear such hails 
as: ‘‘On the black schooner, there! You are getting too close 
to the line. Please shift your helm and take more distance 





from the line of patrol vessels.’’ The immense fleet of sight- 
seeing craft, small and large, was handled with practitally 
no friction and a clear course was assured for the two 
competitors. 

As for accommodations ashore, the Newport hotels have 
been sold out for quite a while and it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain any sleeping quarters ashore in the old town. 
However, there are excellent hotels in Jamestown, reached 
by ferry from Newport, as well as in Bristol, Providence and 
New Bedford, all of which are within about an hour’s drive 
from Newport. 

But why spend the night ashore when there are fine large 
steamers and steamboats available? Not only can one be 
cared for overnight on the boats but from them he can see 
the races in comfort. Several lines are running boats to the 
races, from New York, from Montauk and also direct from 
Newport. 

The New England Steamship Company has a steamer 
which leaves Long Wharf, Newport, every race day, making 
direct connection with the Fall River Line boat which leaves 
from Pier 14, North River, New York, every day at 5:30 
p.m., Daylight Saving Time. 

The Ferries Management Company, of 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, has scheduled the steamer Yankee to leave Mon- 
tauk at eight o’clock, Daylight Saving Time, on the morning 
of Saturday, July 31st. She will leave New London on Mon- 
day, August 2nd, at the same hour. The July 3l1st trip of 
the Yankee is said to be the only one scheduled from Long 
Island to follow the races. 

The Eastern Steamship Lines, 1 East 44th St., New York, 
and Pier 18, North River, have arranged to have their 
steamship Robert EH. Lee make a week-end cruise to the 
America’s Cup Races. She will leave New York at 10:00 p.m., 
Daylight Saving Time, on Friday, July 30th, reaching an 
anchorage in Newport early the next morning. She will fol- 
low the yachts around the course and return directly to New 
York the same evening, reaching there on the morning of 
Sunday, August Ist. 

New England Rotarians will be aboard the steamer Comet 
of the Colonial Navigation Company, leaving Providence 
at 8:00 a.m. on the first two race days. 

On all of the vessels mentioned above, the number of 
passengers is limited so that the ships will not be over- 
crowded. 

In addition, there will be a number of other commercial 
craft leaving New London, Newport, New Bedford and 
other nearby harbors. Many of these are small craft and 
cannot compare for comfort with the large, able and fast 
vessels of the long established lines. These big steamers have 
the speed necessary to follow the racers and from their 
lofty decks a fine view of the match may be obtained. They 
are all designed and built for passenger service and are fit 
to go to sea — indeed, they do go to sea every day in the 
year on their regular runs. They are all regularly inspected 
and licensed by the Bureau of Navigation and Steamboat 
Inspection of the United States Department of Commerce 
and will be in charge of their regular officers, trained and 
competent men. They will have their full crews, including 
steward’s department, and staterooms will be available and 
meals will be served, so that one may have the same com- 
fort and enjoyment as on any sea trip in a modern vessel. 
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FORE THE START. 


KEEPING THE COURSE CLEAR 


Regulations Governing the Fleet Following 


the America’s Cup Match off Newport, R.1. 


DIAGRAM 1 | 


i ¢ Svaerine ive 


HE attention of masters, officers, and owners of steam- 
Te yachts, and other vessels, and- all others concerned, 
is invited to the following regulations, issued pursuant 

to the Act of April 28, 1908, entitled ‘“‘An Act to provide for 
safety of life on navigable waters during regattas or marine 
parades,” which will be observed during the match for the 
America’s Cupoff Newport, R.I., during July and August, 1937. 
Strict observance of these regulations is enjoined. Section 

4 of the Act of April 28, 1908, provides: : 

That for any violation of regulations issued pursuant to snensernor + % fis 
this Act the following penalties shall be incurred: ies 

(a) A licensed officer shall be liable to suspension or revo- . 
cation of license in the manner prescribed by law for in- 
competency or misconduct. | 

(b) Any person in charge of the navigation of a vessel other ‘ 
than a licensed officer shall be liable to a penalty of $500. ~~~ : Behe ota) 

(c) The owner of a vessel (including any corporate officer 
of a corporation owning the vessel) actually on board shall 
be liable to a penalty of $500, unless the violation of regu- 

lations shall have occurred without his knowledge. 

(d) Any other person shall be liable to a penalty of $250. 

These regulations will be enforced by the United States 
Coast Guard. All vessels of the patrol force will fly the Coast 
Guard ensign. Patrol vessels will maintain lines approxi- 4 Z 
mately one-half mile from the competing yachts. All ves- lp dl # 
sels will be excluded from within these lines except the com- hh “i ie 
peting yachts and their tenders, official vessels carrying a = a 
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IAGRAM Il 


COMPETING YACHTS ON PORT TACK 
was 


ee ae 


red pennant with white letters ‘““N. Y. Y. C. Official,” and oe 
vessels of the patrol force. To provide room for maneuvering, ee Spee! _ 


d 
Pg ba yf 4 70 
spectator vessels must keep at least 100 yards outside the tod on ca ee 
patrol lines. Fa ik 2,8 


Regulation 1. Spectator vessels in the vicinity of the patrol divisions a ’ sap 
shall conform to the movements of patrol vessels and shall comply hee g a7 
with instructions from officers of the patrol force. In making radical eo a 
changes of course while in formation, patrol vessels will sound a 

warning signal of several short blasts followed by one long blast for a 

change to the right, or two long blasts for a change to the left. Ac- gx ¥ 

onan vessels should change courses promptly with patrol : 

vessels. 


Regulation 2. A clear space of half a mile about the starting line will aA EPRI RPE eA Ay 
be maintained until the race has been started. To accomplish this, 
presupposing that the race is to the windward, the vessels of the 
First Division of the patrol fleet will be formed in column extending , 
from the vicinity of the starting line to the left, in a direction 45 * ¥ 4 

; degrees from the wind. The Second Division will form a similar ’ 
column 45 degrees to the right of the direction of the wind (See Dia- ° | BRE 
gram I). The two columns of patrol vessels will thus form a right ‘ ¥ ; 
angle. All other vessels, except those described in the preliminary Vy 
paragraph, shall keep 100 yards outside of the patrol lines. The space 








enclused in the right angle thus formed will be reserved for the com- gc ee 
peting yachts, and those described in the preliminary paragraph. If, ' \ ¥ a) 
on the other hand, the first leg be to leeward, Regulation 6 will apply. a \ 0 
Regulation 3. If, after crossing the line, the competing yachts stand Me on let oe 
on the port tack (as in Diagram IT), the Second Division will remain y f . 
in column and stand on a course parallel with them. All vessels out- free Pee 
side the Second Division will take the same course. The First Divi- e* : 
sion will form line and take the same course as the Second Division. me Mie, 
All vessels outside this line will head in the same direction and keep py 
100 yards astern of the line of patrol vessels. The entire fleet of ves- 4 % -* 
sels will thus be heading the same course with the yachts. No vessel Bae. : ( 
shall, without special permission, approach closer than 100 yards to ' y 
patrol lines. . : 0 
When the yachts tack, all patrol vessels will at once change course <e » 4 
and steer the new course taken by the yachts. Accompanying vessels ¥ be it 
will conform to the movements of the patrol vessels. ¥ 
When the yachts are on the starboard tack, the Second Division DIAGRAM Vv mux ¢ y 


will be in line, and the First Division in column. When the yachts are eS eee 
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on opposite tacks, each Division will be in column on a course which 
avoids closing in on either yacht. 


Regulation 4. When the competing yachts turn the mark for the run 
in, all patrol vessels will head for the vicinity of finishing point. The 
First Division in column will head for a point half a mile to the right 
of the finish line. The Second Division, in similar formation, will 
head for a point half a mile to the left of finish line. Thus a clear 
space one mtle wide will be maintained ahead and astern of the com- 
peting yachts (See Diagram IV). If the competing yachts take other 
than a direct course to the finish-line, the patrol vessels will maneuver 
to maintain a distance half a mile from the nearest yacht. 


Regulation 5. Vessels shall not cross astern of, nor crowd in upon, the 
competing yachts on the run in, but shall remain outside of the line 
of patrol vessels, and avoid crowding about the finish line. No vessels, 
except those described in the preliminary paragraph, shall approach 
the finish line closer than half a mile. 


Regulation 6. If the race be to the leeward and return, the patrol vessels 
will form two parallel columns one mile apart, First Division to the 
left and Second Division to the right, and in this formation take the 
course steered by the competing yachts. All other vessels, except 
those described in the preliminary paragraph, shall keep at least 100 
yards outside these lines and observe Regulation 5. Until reaching 
the outer mark, Regulation 4 (Diagram IV) will apply. When the 
yachts turn the outer mark and start on the beat back, Kecansteamn 3 
will be observed. 


Regulation 7. Should the wind shift during any of the races, patrol 
vessels will immediately indicate the lines to be formed, and all other 
vessels, except those described in the preliminary paragraph, shall 
maneuver to a position at least 100 yards outside of these lines with as 
little delay as may be consistent with safety. 


TRIANGULAR RACE. FIRST LEG TO WINDWARD 


Regulation 8. Assuming the marks are to be left on the port hand of 
the competing yachts, as in Diagram V, when the first mark is 
reached the First Division of patrol boats will form in a column along 
the second leg of the course. The Second Division of patrol boats will 
proceed in column around the first mark to a position 1000 yards 
from the competing yachts and on a course parallel to the second leg. 
Fast spectator vessels may keep their position with the Second 
Patrol Division. Other vessels that have been with the Second Divi- 
sion should proceed by the most direct route to a position with the 
First Division. 
At second mark the lines to windward and to leeward of the third leg 
will be marked by vessels sent ahead for that purpose by the First 
and Second Divisions. Spectator vessels which can get to leeward of 
the third leg in time to avoid interference with the competing yachts 
should proceed to leeward of Second Patrol Division. Other specta- 
tor vessels on the third leg will keep to windward of First Patrol 
Division. 

SECOND LEG TO WINDWARD 
Regulation 9. (See Diagram VI). In this race an extremely difficult 
patrol situation occurs at the first mark. Assume that the*competing 
yachts will leave the marks to port. When the yachts are about three 
miles from the first mark the First Patrol Division and the accom- 
panying spectator vessels will drop astern of competing yachts and 
steer for the rear of Second Patrol Division. When the competing 
yachts round the first mark they may proceed on either tack or may 
split tacks. If the yachts proceed on the starboard tack their course 
will be almost the reverse of the first leg and the greatest care will be 
necessary to keep the course clear. Spectator vessels must maneuver 
so that they will not be between Patrol Vessels and competing yachts. 
After the competing yachts have rounded the second mark spectator 
vessels with the Second Patrol Division may proceed directly to a 
position with the First Patrol Division. 


THIRD LEG TO WINDWARD 


Regulation 10. (See Diagram VII). An awkward patrol condition oc- 
curs at the second mark, similar to that described in Regulation 9. 
After rounding the mark the competing yachts may take either posi- 
tion A or position B. If they proceed as indicated by A they will be 
fouled by the spectator fleet with Division 1 unless special care is 
taken to have Division 1 and spectators accompanying it cross well 
astern of the competing yachts near the end of the second leg, 7:e., 
from position 3 to position 4. 

Regulation 11. Airplanes in the vicinity of the races must maintain 
an altitude of at least 1000 feet and must keep at least 1000 yards 
from competing yachts. 

Regulation 12. A blank cartridge fired from any one of the patrol ves- 
sels will indicate that some vessel is persistently violating a Regula- 
tion. Prompt attention to this warning signal will obviate the neces- 
sity of sending the offender back to port in charge of an officer of the 
Coast Guard, and the imposition of the penalties prescribed by law. 
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“SUN BIRD” 


Rosenfeld Photos 


This twin screw cruiser and fisherman was designed for Frederick L. Reid, of 
Stamford, Conn., by Nelson and Reid, Inc., and built by Midland Utilities, 
Inc., at Whitestone Landing, New York. ‘‘Sun Bird” is 40’ 0” in length over 
all, 11’ 4’ beam and 3’ 2” draft. She is planked with Philippine mahogany 
and deckhouse and trim are of that wood. Above is a corner of the galley, 
and to the right the roomy cockpit and the main cabin with its “dinette.” 


Powered with a pair of Chrysler Crown gasoline engines developing 95 hp. 
each, “Sun Bird” has a maximum speed of 17 miles per hour and cruises 
comfortably at a 14-mile pace. 





























HEN the winds of the North Atlantic climb up the 

Beaufort scale and your boat is all snugged down in some 

safe harbor, some one in the party is pretty sure to say, 
“T’m glad I'm not aboard the Nantucket Lightship tonight.” 

A short time ago I was fortunate enough to get permission to 
visit the Nantucket when the Lighthouse Service tender Anemone 
went out on her monthly trip to the lightvessel’s station. On the 
way out and back, I talked to the lightship men. I went aboard the 
lightship. Out of it all I pieced together a picture of the Nantucket 
in storm, in fog and in the daily doldrums of her duty as guardian 
of our coast and guide to much of the Transatlantic traffic to and 
from the United States. 

The Nantucket is the world’s most exposed lightvessel. She is 47 
miles south of Nantucket Island, entirely outside the United States. 
Under her keel are 180 feet of water. Between her and the mainland 
are the extensive Nantucket Shoals. 

Whatever vessel is on the station is called the Nantucket, that is; 
by everybody except the lightship men. They call the new vessel 
No. 112, which is her U. 8. Lighthouse Service designation. The 
former vessel which the Olympic sank was No. 117. When a relief 
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NANTUCKET 
LIGHTSHIP 


This Offshore Guardian of Our Coast 
Is the World’s Most Exposed Lightvessel 


By 


RICHARD H. ANTHONY 


The crew of the tender’s boat, with the lightship’s 
men returning from leave, hauls her against the 
current. Supplies for the lightship are piled up on 
‘““Anemone’s” deck. Below, the men board 
“Nantucket” through a square door in her side, 
timing themselves to meet the rise of the boat 


Photos by the author 
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ship is on the station, she is always No. 85 or whatever number the 
particular ship bears. 

This is an important distinction because it gives to a lightship a 
personality apart from her station. Surprisingly, a lightvessel is 
considered by the Service and by her crew as a mobile ship just like 
any other vessel that plies the seas. She is not just a floating object 
moored to a chain; she is a self-propelling steam vessel whose 
presence on Nantucket station is an incident of her service. What 
is more, her officers and men are her own ship’s company. They do 
not serve on the station, they serve on the ship. 

Thus, No. 112 has her own personnel and when she is off station 
they are with her, at the Lighthouse Service district headquarters at 
Chelsea, Mass., or at the shipyard when she is being overhauled. 
The ranks and ratings are those of any regular vessel. There are no 
“light keepers’”’ or other such designations on a lightvessel. 

No. 112’s company consists of a captain, first mate, second mate, 
chief engineer, assistant engineer, chief radio officer, first assistant 
radio officer, second assistant radio officer, relief radio officer, chief 
oiler, three firemen (first class), five sailors (A.B.’s), first cook and 
second cook. 

When No. 112 is under way, proceeding to or from her station, 
her entire company is aboard, standing watches, each man 


Laurent U. Robert, oiler, is the only member of ‘‘Nantucket’s” crew who was on “No. 117” when she was 
cut down and sunk. Here he is going over the steam engine. Below, the lightship wallowing in an old 
sea left over from a southeaster. Insert, the lighthouse emblem on the bow of the tender “Anemone” 
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performing the duties which his rank dictates. When on 
station, only two-thirds of the company are in the ship at 
any one time. Every month, one-third of the personnel is 
changed. Thus, a man serves two months on station and has 
a month’s liberty ashore. The Lighthouse Service tender 
which goes out to the station each month carries one-third 
of the ship’s company out and brings back a third. 

The men stand watches as on any ship, day and night, 
every day. As to chores, unless under emergency conditions, 
they do the work of the ship only on week days. They have 
a half day off Saturday and full days on Sundays and Federal 
holidays. 4 

Breakfast is served at 6:30 a.m.; dinner at 12:00, and 
supper at 5:00 p.m. Nobody seems to know just why the 
final meal is so early ; it is simply a matter of tradition. Calling 
the noon meal “dinner,” however, is perfectly natural. All 
the crew are New Englanders and in deepest New England 
“‘dinner”’ is served at noon and “‘supper” at night. 

On smooth, fine days when the men are off watch they 





Captain David B. Studley, seventy years old, has spent a quarter 
century aboard “‘Nantucket’’ and is due to retire this fall 


The tag on this rack in ‘“‘Anemone’s’” chartroom reads “‘Lightship 

Mail” and the compartments are labeled “‘Stone Horse,” ‘‘Hand- 

kerchief,” “Pollock” and so on. ‘‘Nantucket’s’”’ is the lower right 
hand one. Other mail is in bags, ready for transfer to the ships 


play cards, read, or make small boat models. Captain 
Studley, master of the lightship, makes hooked rugs. As 
might be imagined, he comes from Cape Cod. Indeed, most 
of the crew come from Cape Cod or nearby Massachusetts, 
with here and there a man from Maine. 

Radios are not allowed because interference of the main 
ship set kills reception. However, at such times as the main 
radio is not engaged in essential operations, the men may 
enjoy broadcasts in the radio shack. The American Merchant 
Marine Library Association keeps a circulating library 
aboard and from time to time replaces it with new books. 
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Magazines accumulate at the men’s homes ashore and the 
tender brings them out with the lightship’s mail. 

There is no feeling of isolation so far as news of the world 
is concerned. The radio brings the latest flashes and these 
are passed on by word of mouth. Any news of families of an 
emergency nature is relayed immediately by radio to the 
lightship. There is two-way radio communication between 
the ship and Chelsea headquarters. 

Conversations between lightship and shore go out on a 
wave of 34 kilocycles and can be heard by anyone with a set 
capable of receiving that wave. The chief engineer, for 
example, has furnished his wife with such a set and she keeps 
an eye — or ear — on her husband’s health and activities 
over one hundred miles of water. 

From time to time, liners, fishing vessels and yachts pass 
near the Nantucket. Friday is the most likely day for liners. 
The Queen Mary and the Normandie sometimes come as 
close as three or four miles, other vessels nearer. Once in a 
great while a vessel comes alongside and tosses a bundle of 
newspapers and magazines aboard. For the most part, 
however, ships give the Nantucket a good berth since the 
Olympic sank No. 117. 

So, life on the lightship is not monotonous. However, it is 
not carefree. One of the officers expressed it this way: 

“It is a nerve straining proposition, especially in the 
winter months. Some like it better in the winter because 
there is no fog horn blowing, but I’d rather have the fog 
horn and calm weather. Sometimes in the winter the ship 
rolls so much it is impossible to have meals at table. Some- 
times you can’t get a real meal at all, just a bite now 
and then.” 

It is no fun when the weather is bad, they all agree. They 
say that No. 112 is easier in a heavy sea than the former 
vessel or the relief lightships. However, in a heavy sea the 
lightship pitches and rolls for hour after hour just as a boat 
does that is hove to in a gale. Sometimes the men get sick. 
Their nerves get frayed. 

Southeast winds are the worst. They pile up long seas that 
last for days, even after the wind has died away or shifted. 
The former lightship snapped her chain on occasion when 

(Continued on page 158) 
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Left to right, Jack van Deman, Rutgers Prep, international champion; Tommy Tyson, Stevens Tech, Class A title 
holder, Robert Rowland, William and Mary, Class B champion; James Mule 


Joseph Gurtler 


n, Il, Princeton, Class C champion 


Princeton, the South and the College Outboard Racers 


By 


EVERETT B. MORRIS 


eighth annual national intercollegiate and _ inter- 

scholastic outboard motor boat championships held at 
Saratoga Lake, N. Y., the week-end of June 26th-27th, that 
Southerners in general and Virginians in particular are un- 
hurried, slow-moving persons. They know better. 

They will point out to you that James W. Mullen, II, a 
Princeton sophomore whose home is in Richmond, Va., 
moved so rapidly in various units of his flotilla that he won 
the intercollegiate title in a romp and broke a world record 
in the process. As further evidence that your stand is falla- 
cious, they will call to your attention the fact that the 
runner up to Mullen was Robert C. Rowland, a citizen of 
South Norfolk, Va., and a second year student at the Col- 
lege of William and Mary. 

Between them, Mullen and Rowland took three of the four 
first places in the college competition. The Princetonian got 
a prize in each event and shattered the world amateur rec- 
ord for five miles in Class C with a performance of 51.843 
miles an hour. He took the intercollegiate high point trophy 
with a score of 3389, representing firsts in Class C and the 
handicap, a second in Class B and a third in Class A, and 
that total was good enough to give Princeton the team cham- 
pionship without other assistance. 

Rowland defended his Class B championship by winning 
all three heats in steadily faster time and hanging up a new 
college standard of 46.512 miles an hour. He was third in 
Class C and his efforts put William and Mary in second 
place to Princeton in the team standing. Fouled spark plugs, 


[) ever try to tell any of the competitors in the 





which kept him out of the second heat of the handicap after 
he had been beaten narrowly by Mullen in the first, spoiled 
his chances of scoring more heavily. 

So much for the exploits of the Southern boys in a high 
class field of eighteen drivers representing a dozen different 
colleges and universities. Cornell and Dartmouth, whose 
teams were the pre-regatta favorites, finished third and 
fourth, respectively. Arthur Wullschleger, the Ithacan 
freshman who lives in Larchmont, N. Y., scored all of the 
Big Red’s points by getting a second place in Class C and 
thirds in Class B and the handicap. He is a grand driver, this 
youngster, but his outfits were not quite as fast as those 
driven by the flying Virginians. 

Cornell might have been more of a factor had not the in- 
experience of Wullschleger’s teammate, Frank (Bob) 
Deemer, kept him out of the points. Deemer, driving two of 
his brother Alex’s fastest units, was riding in competition 
for the first time and it was too much to expect that he 
would stay up there with more seasoned chauffeurs. And 
then, to cap it all, he was capsized by a runabout wake be- 
fore the second heat of the Class B race. 

Williams and Dartmouth, both with two-man teams, suf- 
fered from a pre-race collision that dumped both Jack 
Clarke, of the Purple, and Bob Egelhoff, of the Big Green, 
into the lake before the second heat of the Class A contest. 
And then, too, Dartmouth’s hopes were pretty well shot 
by the failure of John Gaul, who was to have driven in three 
events, to appear. That threw all the burden on Jack 

(Continued on page 164) 
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Robert Dudley Smith 


“ENDEAVOUR |”’ 


Challenger in 1934 and used this year by Mr. Sopwith to assist ‘Endeavour II’ in tuning up 
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THE GOLD CUP SHINES AGAIN 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


HAVE just sent a personal message to Premier 
Mussolini asking him to postpone any war- 
like activities until after Labor Day, Sep- 
tember 6th, because on that day there will 
take place in Detroit an international race 
which should bring considerable glory to 
Italy and a lot of excitement to the rest of us. 

Never since that first race on the Hudson River in June, 
1904, for the $730.50 sterling silver Gold Cup of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association have there been such prospects 
of new records in number of starters, number of spectators 
and new speeds in America’s premier motor boating event. 
It is very likely that the record of 70 miles an hour made by 
Gar Wood’s first Miss America in 1920 with two 450 hp. 
Liberty engines, when there were no limitations on engine 
size, will be eclipsed by the new boats with 12-Litre (732- 
cubic-inch) supercharged engines. This year’s race will spell 
the end of the old 625-cubic-inch unsupercharged engines 
which gave such valiant performance for many years until 
ihe international regatta in Florida three years ago showed 
that they had been completely outmoded by the 12-Litre 
engines from Europe. 

This year, for the first time, the Gold Cup race has been 
thrown open to foreign boats and motors and a most inter- 
esting fleet of European craft will arrive here about August 
20th for the event. Two of these boats, named Aradam and 
Alagi, will be brought over by Count Theo Rossi di Monte- 
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One of Emile Piquerez’s boats 
of the general type which will be 
seen in the Gold Cup races. 
This one is “Aurora,” a 1200- 
kilogram boat with a Hispa- 
no motor of 65 horse power 


Below, Count Theo Rossi di 
Montelera, of Italy, who is 
bringing two new Gold Cup 
boats to Detroit. He will drive 
one of them, “‘Aradam’”’ 





, 
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lera, the Italian who is by far the most experienced motor 
boat sportsman of Italy and probably of all Europe. These 
boats, which are the twenty-second and twenty-third high 
powered craft Count Rossi has built, will be light, maneu- 
verable craft equipped with two of the 12-Litre supercharged 
Isotta Fraschini engines which were used by Admiral Balbo 
and his fellow flying-boatmen on their amazing round trip 
from Italy to Detroit and Chicago. 

Count Rossi will drive one of these boats while the other 
will be piloted by Guido Cattaneo who has done most of the 
engineering on them and who is the holder of the present 
world’s record of 85.51 miles an hour in the 12-Litre Class. 
There may be a third Italian boat and of it and of the two 
already constructed Count Rossi has the following to say: 
“The boats are the product of special engineers’ plans as 
much as the result of years of international speed boat racing 
in which Cattaneo and I have each driven practically half- 
way around the world in speed boats. They are good boats. 
Each one of them will go far and fast if nothing interferes. 

‘“‘Y’d much rather not discuss the third boat. She is still 
too nebulous to describe. She has no name as she is known 
only as Experimental Boat No. 24. It is a strange craft de- 
vised by one of us one day in a spurt of sudden inspiration. 
She embodies several revolutionary and at the same time 
simple modifications of existing boats. She would have been 
considered, a few years ago, a maniac’s dream. We are 

(Continued on page 148) 
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“DANELL”’ 


A 52-Foot Diesel Cruiser 


This twin screw motor yacht, owned by E. M. Hickey, of Stamford, Conn., is 52 
feet in length over all, 12 feet 4 inches beam and 3 feet draft. She was designed 
and built by Dawn Cruisers, Inc., of New York. At the left is the engine room 
with the two Superior Diesels which drive the yacht. Lower left, a view of the 
after cabin, looking forward into the deckhouse. Below, the navigator’s bridge, 
with all controls concentrated so that they are within reach of the helmsman. 
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EPARTURE from Fredrikstad, our last port of 
call in Norway, was set for eleven o'clock on 
the morning of November 19th, 1933, and the 
time was nearly due. The blowtorch was throw- 
ing its flame on the hot bulb on top of the 
engine. It would soon be hot enough to start. 
Meantime, the crew was giving the final touches on deck and 
below, and talking to people on shore. 

Suddenly, smoke was discovered oozing up through the 
companionway. Two men dived down the hatch, flung open 
the door to the engine room and were met with a blazing 
fire and thick black smoke. An extinguisher soon put an end 
to the fire; the engine, being hot enough, started on the first 
turn. 

It was eleven o’clock. The moorings came off and, smoking 
like a steamer, Ho-Ho swung out from the shipyard while 
Bjarne Aas, the yacht constructor, and his men stood waving 
goodby. The engineer’s black face showed above the smoking 
hatch. With tears in his eyes and coughing. wildly, he waved 
his goodbys with one hand and with the other marked our 
course with burning waste. 

The engine room was a miserable sight. Something had 
happened to the blow lamp that made it spit burning oil 
across the room into a heap of waste on top of a fuel tank. 
The fire nearly put an end to the cruise before it had started. 

When we were out of the river we stopped the engine, 
made sail and headed south along the coast. We were off at 
last on a cruise around the world that would take about 
three years. 

As for the plan of the cruise, we were greatly interested in 
the mysterious disappearance of the ill-fated Danish training 
ship Kobenhavn. This, the biggest five-masted sailing vessel 
of her time, disappeared without any trace in 1928 while on 
a voyage from Buenos Aires to Australia. Out of a crew of 
60, she had 45 young boys between 16 and 18 years of age 
on board. The ship was last heard from on Christmas Eve 
when she was in radio communication with a Norwegian 
steamer in the neighborhood of Tristan da Cunha in the 
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A Cruise from 


Norway to Las Palmas 
By 


“ HO-HO ” 


“‘Ho-Ho”’ is a 26-year-old Colin Archer 
double-ender with a snug cutter rig 


South Atlantic. They arranged over the radio to meet the 
next day, but the Kobenhavn was never heard from again. 
Many rumors have been afloat, and many ideas as to the 
disappearance of the ship have been put forward. A couple of 
search expeditions were sent out, but all in vain. 

Our plan was to search some of the desert islands between 
45° and 50° South. We would, if possible, make Jandings and 
look for any sign of wreckage or life. Some of the parents 
back in Copenhagen believed that their boys might. be 
suffering as castaways, and still hoped to find them alive. 


+ + + 


We were four men on board Ho-Ho. The crew consisted of 
Birger Bryhn, Thorstein Schyberg and Thorof Ostmoen, all 


34 vears of age at the start and residents of the small town of 


Drammen, in the southeast part of Norway. The fourth 
member, Ola Borgen, came with us to Las Palmas in the 
Canary Islands. Bryhn, a business man and flying officer, 
had been in business for a number of years. Yachting had 
always been his hobby, and dreams of making a world cruise 
had overshadowed everything for a couple of years. He had 
been looking around for some one to buy his business, but 
there were many difficulties and he had not disposed of it 
when Schyberg, a graduate architect and artillery officer, and 
a keen yachtsman, returned from Canada, where he had been 
building log cabins for nearly six years. In this old friend, 
Bryhn found an interested partner, and they started to make 
plans together. When the boat was practically ready but the 
funds exhausted, Ostmoen came to the rescue as the third 
member of the crew. Ostmoen is an adventurer by blood. 
He went to sea as a boy because he didn’t like school, but 
life has given him a more widespread knowledge than any 
school could have done. Roaming around the world was his 
delight. Besides seafaring, digging for gold and platinum in 
Colombia and fishing for turtles at the Galapagos are but a 
couple of his many experiences. The only trouble is that he 
had visited most places before, which might account for our 
route being a little off the beaten track. 
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Unlike most ships, Ho-Ho has no skipper. The three of us 
have an equal share in the ownership and share all respon- 
sibilities on an equal basis. We are all navigators and during 
our long voyage we have had to turn our hands to jobs of all 
kinds — sailmaking, carpentering and rigging, in addition to 
all the routine tasks. Ho-Ho flies the Royal Norwegian 
Yacht Club’s flag, of which we are all members. 


oe eae 


About New Year, 1933, we were looking for a suitable 
craft and finally bought a pilot boat of the famous Colin 





The bunks in the sleeping cabin may 
be adjusted to. suit the. heel of the boat 
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Archer design. She was built in 1911 and was unusually 
strong. She had been used as a smuggler chaser during prohi- 
bition time in Norway and was already a boat of reputation. 
Having been government-owned, she was well kept and 
sound. Her length over all is 39 feet, beam 13 feet and 
draft 7 feet; frames are 4” by 8” and 5” by 9”; planking, 134’ 
with dowel fastenings; and deck 114” on 4” by 4” and 5” by 
5’’ beams; all oak except the deck which is of pine. 

We had plans ready for an entirely new interior and 
cleared out everything to the frames, including a gasoline 
engine. This was replaced by a 12-hp. crude oil engine, 
because of our reluctance to carry gasoline on a long and 
rough cruise. 

The reconditioning of the boat was done in Fredrikstad 
by Bjarne Aas. We could hardly have chosen a better man 
for the job. It gave him more than one sleepless night 
planning the smallest details for strengthening the boat. 
It was not a question of what we could afford to do; it simply 
had to be done to satisfy his peace of mind. 

The boat has a solid iron keel of one and a half tons. The 
inside ballast is scrap iron in cement, cast to fit the hull. 
Right aft is the engine room with three tanks for crude oil, 
one hundred gallons in all. There is also a 25-gallon tank for 
kerosene for stoves and lamps, bins for vegetables and other 
stores. Next to the engine room is the companionway 
with a wardrobe on one side and a closet opposite. 

The main cabin is furnished with seats on both sides, two 
cabinets and bookshelves. On the starboard side is a folding 
table used for meals and navigation. This cabin is not used 
for sleeping and is always kept in good order. This is essential 
on a long cruise and a great advantage both at sea and in 
port. A door leads to the sleeping cabin, which has two bunks 
on each side, a folding washstand and shelves for clothes. 
The bunks can be made to fit the angle of heel of the boat 
and are provided with folding guards to keep the occupants 
from falling out. Both cabins have skylights. 

The galley is equipped with two primus stoves set in holes 
in a disk of galvanized iron. The cooking utensils are kept in 
place by adjustable iron rods and strings to lash across in 
rough weather. Ordinary gimbals would not be sufficient 
when pots and pans start to jump about. Cooking is some- 
times an acrobatic feat, not always with a happy ending. 
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The three owners on “‘Ho-Ho’s” deck. Birger Bryhn, Thorstein Schyberg and Thorof 
Ostmoen. They are all the same age and residents of the same small town in Norway 


The galley is fitted with a 10-gallon water tank which can 
be connected to the main tanks by a hand pump and rubber 
hose. We carry 250 gallons of water in eight separate tanks, 
all under the floor on top of the ballast. The floor boards are 
placed directly on the top of the tanks and well secured. 
The fore peak has shelves on each side with ample space 
for sails and gear. Between the shelves is the toilet. 

Ho-Ho is cutter-rigged with gaff mainsail, staysail and 
jib. We never bother with a topsail, but a light balloon jib 
has proved useful in the tropics. Later, a squaresail was 
made with the yard running on a jackstay forward of the 
mast. In heavy weather the boat will heave to nicely with a 
reefed staysail and trysail; in lighter blows, the staysail 
alone has proved sufficient. We never use a sea anchor 
because it puts a heavy strain on the boat and is of little 
use unless carefully adjusted. 


+ + + 


The winter was far advanced, with snow and ice and 
stormy winds. We had been considerably delayed, and the 
day of departure had been advanced several times. There 
were the usual difficulties at the last moment. Our friends 
were doing their best to stop us — naturally, with the best 
of intentions, but we could not help feeling that there was 
mirth at the back of their good advice. Most of them thought 
that we were crazy and called it suicide. Others, with more 
experience, advised us to wait until summer, as the North 
Sea was no playground in winter. 

On the way down to Fredrikstad, where we were to stop 
for a few minor details, we nearly ran on an island. It was 
a dark night and our friend Borgen had his turn at the tiller. 
He had a clear course, with a fresh wind on the quarter 
and a light astern to keep him straight. Suddenly, a couple 
of hard bumps and jumps brought us on deck with a rush. 
The tiller was thrown hard over and we took a jibe that 
threatened to bring the whole rig down. With a dark shore 
looming up straight ahead, there was no time for careful 


handling. The rig held, the boat heeled sharply, took a 
couple more bumps and cleared out. 

Borgen must have been dreaming about the girl he left 
behind and picked up the wrong light. It was a close shave. 
And what a fine piece it would have made in the papers the 
next morning. We could see the headlines: “‘The Start and 
Finish of a World Cruise. Ho-ho-ho!”’ 

After leaving Fredrikstad, we called at Copenhagen 
and then set the course for the Skaw. Head winds of gale 
force drove us into Helsingfors and later into Skagen. Finally 
we rounded the Skaw and were in the North Sea. Here we 
met more bad weather and made a slow passage to the Eng- 
lish Channel. Our charts were old and we had to go close 
to the lightships to identify them with certainty. We 
passed Calais on January 5th, with a fair wind at last and 
in good weather. With new hopes and in good spirits, we 
entered the Channel. 

That night we passed Gris Nez, on the French coast, and 
next morning found us off Beachy Head. In the afternoon 
we ran up to read the name on the ‘Royal Sovereign”’ 
lightship. Then across to France again. On January 8th, 
we were Off Le Havre and the next day at Borfleur-Gatte- 
ville. It was to and fro all the time. 

The good weather we hoped for did not come. It was one 
blow after the other with short intervals of dead calm when 
Ho-Ho rolled wildly with the sails securely lashed on deck. 
It was one continuous job of hoisting sails, reefing and lower- 
ing them again. The sails and the glass kept pace with one 
another, going up and down. 

On the afternoon of the 13th, we sighted a couple of 
trawlers and bore down on the nearest one, ran up alongside 
and repeated the old question about position. A stentorian 
voice called out: ‘‘Nine miles southeast of Eddystone 
Rock.” We acknowledged with our flag and cleared off. 

We had been considering making a call at an English 
port. We needed a break in the cruise badly. All our clothes 

(Continued on page 150) 
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This speedy sea skiff, 30 feet long and 10 feet 6 inches beam, 
is owned by William Gibbons, of Holmesburg, Pa. She was 
built by the Holtz Boat Shop of Ocean City, N. J. Two Lycom- 
ing Model 6-105 marine engines give her a speed of 35 m.p.h. 


Captain Bud Nichterlein’s “Spray” (below) fishes from the 
Beach Haven Yacht Club, of Beach Haven, N. J. She is a heav- 
ily built craft, 38 feet long, 11 feet beam and 3 feet draft. A 
Kermath Sea Queen engine drives her at an 11-mile pace. 
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Elihu Root, Jr., owns “Arabella” which was built for him TM |tn 
Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island, N. Y., from designs by P Be bo 
Rhodes of Cox & Stevens, Inc., naval architects of New!) 3 
She is 46 feet 5 inches in length over all, 35 feet I.w.!., 11 (OR he« 
10 inches beam and 5 feet 6 inches draft. A 4-cylinder 40"@rsa| 
engine is installed as her auxiliary motive power. 


















“Jessie M,” a smart 26-footer owned by Walter McFarland 
of Seattle, was built by Anderson Shipbuilding Corporation. 
A Scripps Model 47 engine, equipped with Federal-Mogul 
Thermo-Flow heads, gives her a speed in excess of 20 m.p.h 
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Herbert L. Davis, of Los Angeles, owns the motor sailer 
“Viajero” (below), built by Wilmington Boat Works, of 
Wilmington, Cal., from designs by Wm. H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford. She is 67 feet over all, 16 feet beam and 6 feet 7/4 
inches draft. A Hall-Scott Invader engine, equipped with 
reduction gear of 3:1 ratio, drives her at a 12-mile pace. 











Fa " 
J. Walter Collinge 








by? Mtamar” is one of the new California one-design class from 
1s BY board of Nicholas S. Potter. She is 46 feet in length over 
ail ag feet water line, 10 feet 9 inches beam and 6 feet 9 
i ol es draft. Her sail area is 857 square feet. A 25 hp. Uni- 
¥ sal Utility Four engine furnishes the auxiliary power. 
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EDITORIAL 


The America’s Cup— 1851-1937 


|? IS just eighty-six years this month — the better part 
of a century — since the Cup that is now being raced for 
‘off Newport was won in a race around the Isle of Wight, 
and eighty years since that trophy was donated by those 
who won it to the New York Yacht Club to stand as a sym- 
bol of speed under sail. In the intervening years it has, per- 
haps, become the foremost trophy in the world of sport. 
That it has not achieved this standing without acrimony, 
protests, hard feeling and charges and countercharges is not 
the fault of the liberal and fair-minded gentlemen who built 
the schooner America, sent her abroad and raced her in for- 
eign waters — the first American yacht to sail on a British 
yachting course. In their eyes, the cup their yacht had won 
was to stand for friendly rivalry upon the water, for a better 
understanding between the yachtsmen of this and foreign 
countries and for the development of yacht design. 

In these lofty aims they were, perhaps, somewhat ahead of 
their time and placed too much confidence in the fairness of 
human nature. The early history of the Cup bears out this 
statement, as may be read in an article in this issue of 
YacuTinG. For the matches for this ancient bit of silver- 
ware reflect strikingly the standards of sportsmanship of 
the periods in which they were sailed, and show throughout 
the later period a slow but growing appreciation of the 
fact that the real essence of sport requires the according of 
an equal chance to one’s adversary. This is a far cry from 
the period when it was the accepted standard that “‘a match 
should be won when it was made.”’ 

In this year’s match, for instance, the defending club de- 
sired to meet the fastest Class J yacht in England. Instead of 
making the challenger name his yacht ten months in ad- 
vance, it accorded him the right to select his boat thirty days 
before the race, after she had tried conclusions with other 
yachts in her class — and, in particular, with Endeavour I, 
a known quantity. We trust and believe that this spirit will 
carry through the Cup series, and that the heat of close 
racing and perhaps close decisions, or frustrated hopes, will 
not raise, on either side, the rancor that has been apparent 
in so many of the matches of the past. Yacht racing is, after 
all, a sport, not a serious international affair. 


+ + + 


“Endeavour Il’s’’ Chances 


HAT are the chances of Endeavour II against Ranger? 
That is the question uppermost in everyone’s mind 

as challenger and defender go out to the starting line. 
Prophecy is always dangerous and a thankless business. 


So many things can happen in a yacht race that prediction 
in this particular sport is doubly hazardous. As yet, there 
has been no way to get a comparison of challenger and de- 
fender. We know that Ranger is a ‘‘going boat.’’ She’s good, 
no doubt about it. But Endeavour I also was faster than 
either of the older American ‘‘J’s”’ that Ranger has just been 
defeating. Just how much faster is not known, but from 
watching her in 1934 she did not look as much faster than 
Rainbow as Ranger does this year. But then, again, handling 
may have had something to do with that. Endeavour II’s 
owner and: afterguard consider her better than the first 
Endeavour. They probably have good grounds for this be- 
lief. But, again, how much faster is she? No one knows the 
answer to that question yet. 

As to the yachts themselves, we believe that they will be 
found quite evenly matched as to speed, and perhaps as to 
windward qualities. But handling, tactics, judgment, play 
an equally important part in a match race where the boats 
are about equal. In this respect Mr. Sopwith should be in a 
better position than he was in 1934. He knows more about 
how we play the game — how much of a business we make 
of the sport — he is more familiar with our waters and our 
courses. Also he has (probably) a better trained crew than 
he had three years ago. At least, he knows now the impor- 
tance of training. He probably has a better assortment of 
light sails than in ’34, and he knows more about the use of a 
Genoa jib. And, surely, he will not underestimate the ability 
of his competitor even if Endeavour II should prove the 
faster boat. But he still has Harold Vanderbilt’s wide ex- 
perience in match racing to overcome. Ranger’s skipper has 
with him a young but efficient and resourceful afterguard, 
and a crew whose ability to work together is well known. 
These are handicaps any challenger would find it difficult to 
overcome. 

We still believe experience, training and resourcefulness 
will win. We know Ranger is good, we know also that her 
crew will take a lot of beating before they are downed. Un- 
less Endeavour II is the super-yacht, we figure the Cup will 
stay here. Yet we shan’t cry if we are proved to be wrong. 


+ + + 


An International Year 


— is surely an international year. Hardly will the 
shouting die off Newport before the Norwegians, Swedes 
and Danes in Six-Metre yachts will make a vigorous assault 
on the Scandinavian Gold Cup and on our Seawanhaka Cup, 
both held here. And at Detroit, early in September, French 
and Italian speed boat drivers will try to take away our 
gold cup, coveted speed trophy. 
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CHANDLER HOVEY 


Ce J yachts being what they are, and usually requiring the backing of a syndi- 

cate to build and campaign through an America’s Cup season, it is not often that 
an individual yachtsman finds himself the sole owner of two at the same time. But 
Chandler Hovey, Commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, achieved that distinction this 
year when he bought the ‘‘ Rainbow,” successful defender in 1934, while already own- 
ing the ‘‘Weetamoe,’’ one of the quartette built in 1930. And under his handling 
““Ratnbow”’ has been one of the pair racing against this year’s defender that showed 
just how good ‘‘Ranger”’ is. Feeling that the seven-year-old ‘‘Weetamoe”’ would not 
be enough of a match for the new Class J sloop built by Mr. Vanderbilt, Commodore 
Hovey bought the ‘‘ Rainbow,” refitted her, and campaigned her throughout the three 
series sailed in June and July with the object of giving the new yacht a ‘‘ known quan- 
tity” to sail against. 

Chandler Hovey is no stranger to America’s Cup trial races. In 1930 he was one of 
the leaders in organizing the. ‘‘ Yankee”’ syndicate, and again, in 1934, he bore the 
brunt of that fine yacht’s campaign against the ‘‘ Rainbow,” which came so near ending 
in success. The following year ‘‘ Yankee” was sold to Gerard Lambert, and then 
Chandler Hovey bought ‘‘Weetamoe”’ and sailed her against ‘‘ Rainbow” last year. 
Before breaking into Class J, Mr. Hovey owned and raced successfully many of the 
smaller class yachts, from the 40-footer ‘‘Pampero’’ down to the Six-Metre ‘‘ Chero- 
kee,” and including the fast ‘‘Q’s”’ “Robin” and ‘‘ Hornet.”’ Nearly every year finds 
two or more boats in the Hovey fleet, sailed not only by himself but by members of his 
family, Charles, Chandler, Jr., and Miss Elizabeth Hovey, all being helmsmen hard 
to beat. 

In addition to having served the Eastern Yacht Club as Commodore and Vice- 
Commodore, Mr. Hovey also holds membership in the New York Yacht Club, which is 
defending the America’s Cup this year for the sixteenth time. 
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Belmont Hill Wins Interscholastics 


EARLY six score boys, 114 to be exact, 
from twenty-one preparatory institu- 
tions in the northeast displayed their racing 
knowledge and skill in the eighth Inter- 
scholastic Yacht Championship at Marion, 
Mass., late in June and early in July. A 
crew from Belmont Hill, of Belmont, Mass., 
headed by William H. Claflin, Jr., of the 
Beverly Yacht Club, carried off the title for 
the second time and the school gained a 
year’s possession of the beautiful Clifford D. 
Mallory Trophy. His schoolmates and crew 
were William J. Underwood, Jr., and George 
B. Baldwin, also of Belmont, who sail at the 
New Bedford Yacht Club. 

A series of harbor races for what might be 
called junior scholars was won by Fellows 
Davis, of the Ida Lewis Yacht Club, and 
Morris Gray, 2nd, of the New Bedford Yacht 
Club. 

The championship regatta, as usual, was 
under the joint auspices of the Beverly and 
Tabor (Academy) Yacht Clubs, who secured 
the services of Commodore Alexander M. 
Orr, of Edgartown, A. Russell Pierce, Jr., 
of New Bedford, and James A. Rous- 
maniere, of Cold Spring Harbor, as a neutral 
board of judges. The clubs were therefore re- 
lieved from adjudicating a protest involving 
one of the Beverly boys. 

Two champions went by the board. John 
H. Ware, Jr., of Vineyard Haven, twice 
winner of the Sears Bowl, sailing for And- 
over, was eliminated in the preliminaries. 
He was pocketed at the start of the last race 


The new International One-Design Class comes tearing down the starting line in the regatta of the Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 


RACING NEWS OF THE MONTH 


and lost a third place by two seconds. 
Charles P. Stetson, of Pequot, the Long 
Island Sound junior title holder, representing 
Choate, was disqualified in the first race in 
the finals when a buoy bobbed up unex- 
pectedly and tapped his boom as he was 
rounding the first mark well in the lead. 
Buoys played quite a part in the game, one 
hitting Morristown for a withdrawal in the 
second race of the finals, while the only pro- 
test was on the question of buoy room at the 
finish of a close race. 

For the preliminaries, the schools were 
split into three divisions, each sailing three 
races for points in soft weather conditions 
over four-mile triangular courses. These 
races resulted in the qualification for the 
finals on July 1st of St. Mark’s, Tabor, 
Morristown, Choate, Belmont Hill and St. 
Paul’s. For the finals, Buzzards Bay fur- 
nished one of its famous southwesters. 

Choate’s mishap in the concluding races 
gave St. Paul’s a first over Morristown by a 
single second. In the second event, St. Paul’s 
led at the leeward mark but fell back into 
fourth place through a jammed centerboard 
in the beat to the finish, St. Mark’s being a 
winner by over a minute from Belmont Hill. 
In the last race, Belmont Hill led from the 
start and Choate spoiled St. Mark’s chances 
for the title by nosing into second place half 
a mile from the line. The final points were: 
Belmont Hill, 1444; St. Mark’s, 1414; St. 
Paul’s, 12144; Choate, 9; Morristown, 7; 
Tabor, 5. 

In the sail-off, on July 2nd, St. Mark’s 
won the start and had a five-second margin 








at the leeward mark, to be weathered by 
Belmont Hill half a mile from the finish, the 
latter winning by 36 seconds. The St. Mark’s 
boys, who carried off second prize cups, were 
Charles L. Burnett, of Manchester, Mass.; 
Carleton B. Swift, of Eastern Point Y. C., 
and Pasadena, and William F. Haneman, of 
Cold Spring Harbor and New York. The fol- 
lowing is a roster of the other school crews 
and the clubs in which they learned the 
game: 


Andover. John H. Ware, Jr., Edward A. 
Robie, Vineyard Haven; Samuel McC. 
Reed, Beverly. 

Avon Old Farms. Arthur Besse, Vineyard 
Haven; William McCawley, Edgartown; 
Kennedy Brown, Royal Bermuda. 

Choate. Charles P. Stetson, Bertram W. 
Ainsworth, Pequot; Lionel M. Rogers, Bay 
Head. 

Governor Dummer. Richard Pierce, Corin- 
thian; Robert Cox, Annisquam; Roger 
Conant, Watch Hill. 

Hill. James B. Fox, Stamford; Frank H. 
Chappell, Jr., Shennecossett; F. S. Dellen- 
baugh, Bantam Lake. 

Hotchkiss. George Haines, D. Brown, Fish- 
er’s Island; J. B. Jessup, Indian Harbor. 
Lawrenceville. Edward W. Ill, Jr., Manto- 
loking; David Wolcott, Red Bank; Stuy- 
vesant Wainwright, Jr., Devon. 

Loomis. Peter Ogilby, Lyman Ogilby, Fran- 
cis Parkhurst, Weekapaug. 


Morristown. John P. Newton, Sodus Bay; 
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V. Gerald White, Jr., Cedarhurst; John 8S. 
Hartford, Buzzards. 


Pomfret. Charles Ferguson, Fisher’s Island; 
Paul Grout, Black Rock; P. Rockwell, Bris- 
tol. 


Roxbury. Charles Walker, Beverly; James 
Stetson, New Bedford; Roger Williams, 
Bayside. 

Roxbury Latin. Thomas Grover, Joseph 
Locke, Beverly; Richard Whidden, Duxbury. 
Rye Country Day. John Snell, Raymond 
Snell, American; Arthur Pounds, West- 
hampton. 

St. Andrew’s. Thomas M. Longcope, 3rd, 
Phila. Corinthian; Morris Eddy, Wianno; 
E. L. Seibert, Vineyard Haven. 


St. George’s. Horace P. Beck, Ida Lewis; 
Frederick White, Cohasset; Theodore Sharp, 
Nantucket. 


St. Paul’s. W. Gordon Lyle, Jr., Beverly; 
E. V. Conant, Bellport; R. Everdell, Port 
Washington. 

Tabor. Arthur Deacon, Larchmont; Everett 
Stevens, Edward F. Woods 2nd, Tabor. 
Taft. George Goodspeed, E. Goodspeed, N. 
Goodspeed, Pequot. 

Westminster. James Rice, Essex; William 
Sebring, American; John Pierson, Stamford. 


WiuuiamM U. Swan 


+ + + 


Fighting the Old Missouri 


HEN Commodore Edwin C. Koenig, 

St. Louis yachtsman and sportsman, 
dipped his checkered flag at 1:15 p.m. on 
Sunday, May 23rd, to start the St. Louis to 
Fort Benton cruiser race, a contest that was 
without precedent began. Four 25-foot motor 
cruisers started on a 2300-mile climb up the 
Missouri River to the Montana city, which 
long has claimed the title ‘‘head of naviga- 
tion on the Missouri,” retracing the path 
followed by steam boats in the golden dec- 
ades of the river from 1860 to 1890, when 
nearly 600 steamers docked annually at Fort 
Benton. 

The long river route had been almost 
completely abandoned since 1900, with river 
improvements maintained only to Sioux 
City. From that city to Fort Benton, 1400 
miles, only an occasional vessel has ventured 
in the past forty years. Echoes of the past 
still lingered in the stories of the early river 
days, when sternwheel steamers carried 
million dollar cargoes of gold dust and 
charged 1214 cents a pound for delivery of 
freight at the Fort Benton levee. 

In commemoration of this glamorous past, 
and to mark the passing of its title, “head of 
navigation,’’ to be lost with the closing of the 
Fort Peck dam this summer, a number of 
Fort Benton citizens organized the St. Louis- 
Fort Benton Regatta Association to promote 
this race. P. J. Sweeney was made President 
of the Association and C. R. Dawley man- 
aged the race itself. Four Montana cities 
eventually made entries— Fort Benton, 
Glasgow, Great Falls and Malta. 

At the starting line in St. Louis, on May 
23rd, were four 25-foot cabin cruisers — 
Cruiser Fort Benton, Lee Preuninger, cap- 


tain; Glasgow-Fort Peck, Jesse Hart, captain 
and pilot; City of Great Falls, ‘Boathouse 
Pete” Westberg, captain; and City of Malta, 
Vern Ludwick, captain. - 

The race was run in laps of approximately 
one hundred miles each, and on an elapsed 
time basis. Rules drawn made certain a close 
race, with a maximum penalty of five min- 
utes for a forced stop, regardless of the 
length of the delay. This rule had the effect, 
foreseen by the framers, of keeping the four 
boats well together, the idea being that 
crews would help a rival out of trouble if 
they themselves had nothing to lose by it. 
It was also thought that four boats, codperat- 
ing, could complete the long journey where 
individually each might fail. So well did the 
five-minute rule work that crews developed 
a teamwork that minimized the many de- 
lays the boats encountered. 

First across the finish line under the Fort 
Benton bridge at 3:04 p.m. June 19th, after 
27 days of strenuous work against the strong 
current of a high river, was, appropriately 
enough, the Fort Benton. But two other boats, 
trailing her in the final lap, placed first and 





















































“Cruiser Fort Benton,” first to cross 
the finish line in the 2300-mile race 
from St. Louis to Fort Benton, Mon- 
tana.,.‘‘Malta,” the second boat, 
was “only;»100 yards astern. The 
crew were all amateurs except for 
two river pilots on “‘Glasgow-Fort 
Peck.” Below, the four 25-foot 
Chris-Craft before the start 
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second under the elapsed time system. The 
winner was the Glasgow-Fort Peck, with 269 
hours 4 minutes running time; second, the 
Malta, 269 hours 9 minutes; third, the Fort 
Benton, 269 hours 22 minutes; while Great 
Falls trailed with an elapsed time of 269 
hours 33 minutes. Thus, only 29 minutes 
separated the four boats on elapsed time. 

Snags and sandbars caused delays, rocks 
were struck and rudders bent, floating logs 
rammed the cruisers on occasion and a num- 
ber of propellers were badly chewed up on 
gravel bars, but the boats and motors all 
arrived in good condition, with only a few 
scratches to indicate the buffeting they had 
undergone on their long journey. 

The most dangerous spot on the river was 
through the 50-foot wide channel at the Fort 
Peck dam, between the two sides of the 
great earth fill, where a ten-foot rise in the 
river threatened to carry away large parts of 
the fill. Here great cottonwood trees came 
booming through, fresh and green from the 
flooded Musselshell country, while govern- 
ment dredges cleared the channel. 

Some 150 miles below Fort Benton, the 
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James D. Foley 


The 14-foot International Dinghies from Canada, Denmark and the United States rac- 
ing off Rochester. Insert, the winners: Bill Tarr, crew (left) and George Ford, skipper 


Great Falls got in trouble in Burch Rapids, 
when the engine failed and the cable snapped 
when the anchor was let go to hold her. The 
cruiser drifted nearly a mile downstream in 
a swift current that washed over sunken 
rocks. Able handling by her skipper saved 
her from grief until the government pilot 
boat could reach and tow her to shore. 

To sponsors of the race, its success lay in 
the fact that, through the isolated areas along 
the Missouri River, people drove for miles, 
stood for hours, sometimes in driving rain, to 
see the racing craft go by with a wave from 
the crews as greeting. At many points, 30 
and 40 miles from any town, groups of 100 
people or more gathered and waited long 
periods to see the cruisers. 

To the crowds all along the river, the con- 
test was not so much a race as a symbol. 
To some it recalled old times, to others gave 
interesting speculations as to possible uses of 
the Missouri River. 

JoEL F. OVERHOLSER 


International 14-Foot Dinghy 
Match 


NUSUAL from several aspects, the first 
regatta of the young International 
Dinghy Racing Association, held on Lake 
Ontario at Rochester last month, proved an 
unqualified success. It was noteworthy in 
that it brought to these shores six Danish 


sailors to take part in the first international 
dinghy contests in which that nation has 
ever engaged. The class was started there 
last year when a group of Rochester Yacht 
Club members took their boats over for a 
series of races at Aalborg. 

Using the Rochester design, now the pat- 
tern for all dinghies registered in the Inter- 
national Association, a smooth skin, sloop 
rig, open cockpit model, the Danes built 
several of the new boats and brought two of 
them along for the Rochester regatta. In the 
Danish delegation were Christian Molbach 
and Salve Preisler, skippers; Egon Petersen, 
Ove Nielsen, Henning Larsen and Peter 
Nielsen, crews. 

From Canada came Alec Shearwood and 
“Sonny” Hanna, of the Royal St. Law- 
rence Yacht Club, Montreal; ‘‘Doug”’ Jem- 
mett and Howard Hora, of the Kingston 
Yacht Club. 

American contestants were George Ford, 
credited with organizing the class, and 
Dwight Hill, of the R. Y. C.; Herb Hastings 
and Jack Phalen, of Canandaigua Y. C.; 
Sherwood Johnson and Lewis E. Howard, of 
Chautauqua Lake. 

In three team races and two open events, 
the Rochester sailors came off with top 
honors. Ford took first places in all three team 
races and Hill won two third places and a 
fifth to give the R. Y. C. teams a total of 
60 points. The closest contender was the 
Kingston delegation, with Jemmett captur- 
ing two seconds and a fourth and Hora tak- 
ing one fifth, one seventh and one ninth place 





for a total of 45 points. The Montreal sailors 
garnered 40 points; Chautauqua, 32; Den- 
mark, 18; and Canandaigua, 16. 

In the open races, the R. Y. C. entries 
again ran off with the meet, Norman Cole, 
sailing R.I.P., “stud” boat for the steadily 
growing class, finished first in one race, and 
Dwight Hill in the second. Second places 
went to Mortimore Anstice, Jr., and Bud 
Palmer, both of Rochester. The Danes sailed 
their best race of the series in this event, 
Preisler winning a third place. 

In addition to their inexperience, the 
Danes were handicapped by the fact that 
their boats went astray in shipping and did 
not arrive in Rochester until the morning of 
the first race, leaving them no time to bend 
canvas and for tuning up. Also, their craft 
were found to be heavy in comparison with 
the American-built dinghies and too logy for 
fresh water sailing. 

The fact that no protests were made in any 
of the races was indicative of the good spirit 
that prevailed. The Association plans to 
schedule these international dinghy races 
as biennial events with the various member 
fleets acting as hosts. 

The judges were as follows: George Culp 
of Rochester, chairman; Mrs. Helen Hill, 
Larchmont Yacht Club, and Commodore 
George Hamilton, Royal St. Lawrence Yacht 
Club. 

After the regatta, the Danes went to 
Kingston for races with the Canadians be- 
fore returning to Denmark on July 10th. 

CHARLES F, CoLE 
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Comets to Sail Championships 


Y virtue of Alton O’Brien’s victory last 
September, the third national champion- 
ship regatta of the Comet Class Yacht Rac- 
ing Association will be held at the Raritan 
Yacht Club, Perth Amboy, N. J., on Septem- 
ber 11th and 12th. The largest fleet and the 
widest representation of Comets is expected. 
The class has grown rapidly, there being 
about 750 boats registered and 30 chartered 
fleets in North and South America. 
The Raritan Yacht Club, this year’s host, 











The National Championship Regatta of the 
Comet Class will be held off the Raritan 
Yacht Club, Perth Amboy, N. J., on Sep- 
tember 11th and 12th. Above is the pier of 
the club as seen from the porch of the club- 
house. At the right is the start of the first 
championships regatta sailed off the club 


held the first national championship of the 
class in 1935. The club dates back to 1865 
and received its charter under its present 
name in 1882. It was originally formed as a 
rowing club and has held many important 
rowing and canoeing events. In 1889, the 
American Canoe Association held its annual 
championship regatta over about the same 
course which will be used this year for the 
Comet racing. The club was active in form- 
ing the Raritan Bay Y. R. A. At present, 
there are more than fifty Comets racing 
among its member clubs. 
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Light Airs, Calm and Fog 
Over the Shoals 


F ALL THE New London-Marblehead 
long distance races held by the Eastern 
Yacht Club since the event was initiated, 
that sailed the latter part of June, in which 
Charles F. (Bubbles) Havemeyer’s 32-foot 
auxiliary Apache won the principal prize, 
required the most patience, endurance and 
thick weather navigation. This was true all 
along the 171-mile course. 

From the time that the fleet of twenty-four 
yachts of various sizes and rigs passed out 
through The Race shortly after noon on June 
26th, until William T. Aldrich’s yawl Valiant, 
formerly his brother’s Class M sloop, checked 
in at Marblehead Rock, 52 hours 48 minutes 
and some odd seconds later, the fleet battled 
calms, light variable airs and the customary 
fog on the shoals. One by one the starters 
dropped out, turned on their motors and 
headed for home and it is not surprising that 
only eight followed Valiant into Marblehead 
Harbor, being the only yachts to complete 
the entire course under sail. 

The last of the fleet to finish was Edward 
8. Bradford, Jr.’s, yawl Estrella of New 
London which crossed the line fifteen hours 
after the first boat. 

Apache’s experience along the much 
ploughed New England coastal waters was 
more or less typical. She had northerly 
winds along the southern Rhode Island 
shore that flattened out nearing Point 
Judith, where she was third boat. After light 
and fluky airs through the sounds, with fog 
shutting down on the shoals on the night of 
the 27th, Skipper Havemeyer, who had 
doubled Cape Cod before, headed in for the 
beach where he picked up a land breeze and 
held it well up to Race Point. Then the 
wind left him and he was hours making the 
run across the Bay. 

Apache’s reward was a gold replica of the 
beautiful gold cup given this spring by former 
Commodore Gerard B. Lambert, owner of 
Yankee. 

The times were as follows: 


(Continued on page 145) 
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This new cruising yawl is owned by Walter 
N. Rothschild, of New York. Above is the 
double stateroom aft; below is a view of 
the main cabin, looking aft past the com- 
panionway into the stateroom. Lower lett, 
the navigator has a cozy place in which to 
work at the foot of the companion ladder, 
with chart table, signal locker and so on. 





“Avanti,” recent Gibson Island race 
winner, is 55’ 8” in length over all, 
40’ O” on the water line, 12’ 7’’ beam and 
7’ 8” draft. Her sail area is 1354 square 
feet. She was built by the Herreshoff Manu- 
facturing Co., of Bristol, R. |., from designs 
by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., of New York. 


“AVANTI” 








M. Rosenfad 
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UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


By “SPUN YARN” 


cell at Tiffany’s for another term of years, and unless 

Endeavour II has been towing a keg of sounding leads 
ever since she came out last year, you may put it down as 
my prediction that she will. 


¥ IT looks as if Ranger would commit the Cup to the 


Speaking of predictions and along with them alibis, the 
two being so closely associated in my mind that I hardly 
know t’other from which, nobody told me that three of the 
boats I mentioned last month as being dangerous Gibson 
Island race contenders were going to be scratched. I men- 
tioned eight others in Class A, thus spreading the bull as far 
afield as the oxhide with which Dido marked the boundaries 
of ancient Carthage, and you could have jibed me over with 
White Cloud’s bending boom when I read the summaries and 
found that they finished first, second, third, fourth, fifth, 
sixth, eighth, and ninth. I feel kind of apologetic for not 
having named the boat that took seventh place. . . . And 
I shan’t name her now, not after the silly trick she tried to 
pull on Spindrift when she passed to windward of us in 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Of course, I didn’t list the sprightly octet in the order in 
which they finished, and my previously expressed fear of 
White Cloud proved to be nebulous. With Sherman Hoyt of 
the Atlantic Ocean and Bob Benedict of the Great Lakes 
aboard her, both of whom have won so many races that they 
hardly remember what the stern of a competing boat looks 
like, White Cloud sure seemed the white hope of the Gibson 
Island contingent. But, as Dick Randall said, she had a 
mainsail that was cut like a white shroud, and it appears 
from all I hear that neither Sherman nor Bob was asked to 
sail her. So it must have been a couple of other fellows that 
took so long carrying the mail to the home port. 


Before the start of the race — this is still Gibson Island 
chatter — old Father Barnum, owner of the Floating Home 
for Aging Sailors, gathered his shellbacks around him and 
addressed them somewhat in these words: “‘ Boys, you have 
been trained well in the gaff-rigged Brilliant, and now I am 
granting you your desire to see the world in these goldinged 
fancy Macaroni boats with yawl and cutter rigs. Sail well if 
you can, eat hearty as you always do (cheers); argue every 
contemplated change of sail, and come back to me sadder 
and wiser men (groans and sobs).’’ Whereupon, as a last act 


of a united crew, we entered Brilliant for the 1938 Bermuda 
race and went our several ways. So Lank Ford and his sea 
calliope didn’t do so badly in Avanti, and, in Edlu, Fred 
Bradley, despite worrying about the Chesapeake squalls, 
chased Lanko up the bay. But Ducky Endt and I in Spin- 
drift and Graham Biglow in Vryling IT weren’t worth building 
triumphal arches over. We finished sixth and tenth. 


This may be old stuff to you, but I want to lead a cheer 
for the Harvard crews in the Intercollegiate championships. 
They finished one-two in the first race, a drifting match, only 
to learn that the time had run out and that the ten other 
teams were being towed home. Somebody suggested a vote 
to decide whether or not to call it a race, and the ballot 
stood five for and five against, Harvard not voting. The 
two Harvard skippers promptly voted it ‘‘no race,” and the 
series began all over again the next day. Yale won the cham- 
pionship in the days which followed, but the honor was 
shared with Harvard. 


I’m the guy, they tell me, who prompted “ Bill’? Makaroff 
to donate Vamarie to the Navy, and if I’m that important I 
have another suggestion to make. When I tootled into An- 
napolis the other day in a motor boat I looked her over with 
a paternal interest which at once developed into nausea. 
The sheen is gone from her lovely mahogany topsides, green 
grass grows below her boottop, and the inserted plank in her 
port side which repairs the damage done to her after she went 
aground on Greenbury Point looks like the trademark of a 
wood butcher. In short, she looks as if she had been neg- 
lected for two years — whereas the Navy has had her in its 
tender care for less than eight months. ‘‘Are there any 
sailors in the Navy?” That’s old hat, and the question now 
is: Will somebody give the Navy five gallons of varnish 
and find out how much red tape has to be cut before a 
civilian can be put aboard her to make her look like a yacht 
again? Vamarie raced in the event from Gibson Island to 
Annapolis and finished sixth in a fleet of twenty-seven. 
That’s coming down in the world for a lady that used to be 
cared for like one and was accustomed to leading the way. 


I suppose now that I’ve published the news about Vamarie 
somebody will show my criticism to the C. P. O. who takes 
care of her (as the saying is) and that next day she’ll come 

(Continued on page 149) 
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“Arabella” 


ERE are the plans of a new auxil- 

iary ketch designed for Elihu Root, 

Jr., of New York, by Philip L. Rhodes, 

of Cox & Stevens, Inc., of that city. 

She was built this spring at the yard of 
Robert Jacob, Inc., of City Island. 

Arabella is 46’ 5” in length over all, 
35’ 0” length on the water line, 11’ 10” 
extreme beam and 5’ 6” draft. Con- 
struction is high grade, keel and framing 
being of white oak, and the outside 
planking being double, of cedar and 
mahogany, Everdur bronze fastened. 
The deck is of teak as are the bulwarks, 
rail, cabin trunk and deck trim. The 
bulwarks are fairly high for a boat of 
her size but give a feeling of security 
to those working about her deck. 

Spars are hollow and the rigging of 
Korodless steel wire. The boat is rigged 
as a ketch and quite an assortment of 
sails was supplied by Prescott Wilson. 
The mainsail is 453 square feet in area, 
the staysail 173, the roller reefing jib is 
192 and the mizzen 143. Then there is a 
No. 1 jib, of 316 square feet, a Genoa 
jib of 616, a mizzen staysail of 318 and 
a storm trysail of 119. 

For auxiliary power, Arabella carries 
a 4-cylinder 40 hp. engine which drives 
a Hyde feathering propeller through a 
2:1 reduction gear. A Bendix vacuum 
control is fitted to the reverse gear and 
a small independent generating set sup- 
plies current for lighting. 

Mr. Root desired a boat that would 
be fast and able, capable of going off- 
shore with comfort to those aboard, 
and one that was not a copy of some 
existing craft. She is, more or less, a de- 
velopment of Jingle Shell, designed for 
him by Mr. Rhodes in 1934. She seems 
fast under sail and was scheduled to 
make a trip to Bermuda last month. 


YACHTING 
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“* Arabella’s’’ bulwarks are painted white, reducing the apparent freeboard 


As for the cabin layout, there are, of 
course, a number of arrangements pos- 
sible for utilizing the space. Mr. Root 
preferred the engine and tanks amid- 
ships, dividing the quarters into two 
separate compartments, with the galley 


aft. The pipe berths fold down almost 
on top of the transom cushions. Bins 
and shelves, instead of lockers, are pro- 
vided for stowage of gear and supplies. 
There are two toilets, one forward and 
one amidships. 
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The cabin of the new boat is laid out with engine amidships and quarters forward and aft 


The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The Dawn 55-footer is of the raised deck and trunk cabin model with deckhouse amidships 


A Speedy Twin Screw Diesel Yacht 


E eon plans on this page are those of a 
new twin screw motor yacht now 
under construction at the yard of Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., New York. She is from 
the builder’s design and is scheduled for 
delivery in the fall. Her owner is a New 
York yachtsman who wishes to remain 
anonymous for the present. He p!ans to 
take the boat South and cruise exten- 
sively in southern waters next winter. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: Length over all, 
55’ 0”; beam, extreme, 12’ 7”; draft, 
3’ 6’. Keel and framing are of white 
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oak and she is planked with 14” white 
cedar and 7%’ Philippine mahogany, 
fastened with Everdur screws. Side 
decks, cockpit and rails are of teak. 
Deckhouse and cabin trunk are of 
Mexican mahogany. The yacht is of the 
raised deck model with flying bridge atop 
the cabin trunk abaft the deck house. 
The propelling machinery is a pair of 
200 hp. Diesels which will give the 
yacht a maximum speed of close to 23 
miles per hour. The engines drive Co- 
lumbian Bronze -propellers through 
Tobin bronze shafts. Goodrich Cutless 


bearings are fitted. The fuel tanks hold 
400 gallons and the capacity of the 
fresh water tanks is 200 gallons. Water 
tanks are of tin-lined copper. Engine 
controls are manually operated and are 
of the type developed by the builders. 
A Delco 800-watt generator will be 
fitted. Twin rudders are installed to as- 
sure ease of handling at all speeds. 
Below decks, the forward quarters 
are finished in ivory paint with mahog- 
any trim while the after rooms will be in 
mahogany. The galley will be sheathed 
where necessary with stainless steel. 





Deck and cabin plans of the new twin screw Diesel cruiser 
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Three Twins 


WO of the three boats building at F. 

S. Nock’s yard, East Greenwich, 
R. I., from designs by Winthrop L. 
Warner, of Middletown, Conn., have 
been completed and the third is well 
along. The boats already in commission 
are Valiant, for C. C. Marshall, of 
Providence, and Bluefin, for P. C. 
Nicholson, Jr., of the same town. The 
third, Valcour, is for Wm. T. Harris, of 
New York. 

The boats are 26’ 534” in length over 
all, 23’ 5’’ on the water line, 9’ 134” 
beam and 5’ 0” draft. The sail area is 
448 square feet, 126 in the jib and 322 in 
the mainsail. Genoa, spinnaker and try- 
sail are provided. 

While lines and sail plans are identi- 
cal for the three yachts, each has a 
slightly different cabin arrangement. 
That of Bluefin is the one shown below. 
Valiant has a small Shipmate stove in 
place of the three-burner alcohol stove 
and a coal bin and another locker to 
starboard and drawers in place of the 
clothes locker to port. Valcour has a 
two-burner stove to port and a large ice 
box and lockers on the starboard side. 
She has‘also a large hatch in the cockpit 
over the engine. The accommodation 
plans are interesting and the variations 
have been ingeniously worked out. 

A 4-cylinder 22 hp. engine is installed 
in each boat under the cockpit. Gasoline 
and water tanks, of 41 gallons capacity 
each, are installed alongside of the cock- 
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pit under the deck. A special ventilating 
duct leads from the engine compart- 
ment to the outside air. 
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The same sail plan is used for all three of the new yachts 


















































Cabin plan of “Bluefin.” The arrangements of the other two yachts are slightly different 
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Outboard profile of the new 70-footer designed and built by a.c.f. 


A Twin-Screw 70-Footer by a.c.f. 


E plans shown on this page are 
those of a new custom-built motor 
yacht which is now nearing completion. 
The yacht is under construction at the 
Wilmington, Delaware, shipyard of the 
American Car and Foundry Company. 
She is from designs by the company’s 
naval architect, A. W. W. vanHoorn, 
and is being built for a prominent 
Eastern yachtsman who wishes to re- 
main anonymous for the present. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 70’ 0’’; length on 
the water line, 68’ 0”; beam, 15’ 0”; 
draft of water, 3’ 10’. Construction is 
to rigid specifications and the boat’s 
structure is strong without being exces- 
sively heavy. Her framing comprises a 
combination of steam bent frames, 
sawn and web frames. There are three 
web stringers on each side in addition to 
the regular shelf under the main deck 
beams. She should be able to face rough 
water and to take a dusting when re- 
quired. 

The outside planking is double; cedar 
inner layer and mahogany outer, all 
fastened with Everdur. The entire deck 
is of teak and all of the superstruc- 
ture and deck trim and much of the 
joiner work is of the same wood. She 
is fitted with twin rudders to ensure 


ease and certainty in maneuvering. 

The power plant consists of a pair of 
a.c.f. Hall-Scott Invader engines de- 
veloping a total of 500 horse power on 
the two shafts. They drive the shafts 
through reduction gears with a ratio of 
2:1. The designed speed of the new 
yacht is about 20 statute miles per 
hour. Ample tank capacity is provided 
and the engine compartment houses the 
usual outfit of auxiliary machinery. 

The yacht is of the raised deck and 
trunk cabin type with a good sized 
deckhouse amidships. The forward deck 
is roomy and under it are the crew’s 
quarters and the galley. The forecastle 
has upper and lower berths on each 
side of the ship. A toilet is arranged 
forward, next to the peak bulkhead, 
with lockers between it and the fore- 
castle. A companionway gives access 
from the deck. Abaft the forecastle is 
the galley, the full width of the ship, 
with range, hot water boiler, sink and 
dresser and refrigerator. The extension 
of the forward house, with its ports and 
windows, assures light and air. 

The forward deckhouse is sunk below 
the main deck and forms the dining 
room. There is a sofa on each side and a 
drop leaf table on the port side. In the 
after port corner of the space is a toilet 


























room and on the opposite side are the 
steps leading to the midships house. 
Lockers and a buffet are provided. 

The midships house is a roomy and 
comfortable apartment, with excellent 
visibility from the helmsman’s position. 
A sofa extends across the after end 
and a hatch leads to the engine room. 
Large flush hatches are fitted over the 
motors. 

The after quarters consist of three 
staterooms and a bath room. Access is 
through a companionway on the port 
side which leads into a passageway. 
Forward are two single staterooms, 


each with a wide standing berth, a bu- 


reau, locker and wash basin. The after 
stateroom is double, with a wide berth 
on each side, bureau, seats and lockers. 
On the port side is a well equipped bath 
room. Large windows are fitted in the 
cabin trunk over the after quarters, 
making them light and airy. 

The after deck is spacious and across 
the after end of the cabin trunk is a high 
seat. An awning extends from the mid- 
ships house to the stern. A stout dummy 
funnel extends slightly above the awn- 
ing, being set partly into the deck- 
house. Abaft it is a signal mast. A motor 
launch is carried on davits on the port 
side. 
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The accommodation plan of the new boat shows an interesting layout of quarters 











Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 


YACHTING 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 





One of Those Days 


HEN Tommy Lipton made his last try 
for the America’s Cup in 1930, a group of 
newspaper men and other writers were 
permitted aboard a destroyer to watch the 
races, and on a day when it breezed up, 
as we returned to Newport, we witnessed 





snickers of glee from many of the critical fraternity. Our 
destroyer steamed slowly up to her mooring buoy above 
Goat Island. When she was about over it, a gust caught her 
bow and swung it off. There was plenty of room in which to 
maneuver and we backed off and tried again. Again we 
missed, and for the first time the newspaper men, who were 
anxious to get ashore and file their copy, began offering 
sotto voce suggestions. 

At the third try a man was lowered to the broad top of the 
mooring buoy, but before he could pass a hawser the wind 
had caught us again and he was left alone, an unperturbed 
castaway. By this time, no doubt, the destroyer skipper 
was wishing that his civilian spectators were at the bottom 
of the bay, while for their part they were beginning to make 
a sporting proposition out of the next bring-up. At the 
fourth attempt the seaman on the buoy caught the end of 
the mooring hawser and, if I remember correctly, shackled 
it to the ring on the buoy. But then — and for what purpose 
I couldn’t fathom — the destroyer went astern at the rate 
of knots until it seemed that we were fully an eighth of a 
mile to leeward of the buoy. 

“Hah,” said one of the experts, as the hawser pulled taut 
and the destroyer reeled to the strain, ‘“‘we’re going to let 
the sailor boy walk the tightrope and come aboard without 
climbing,” but ‘‘Nope,’’ said another, ‘‘we’re going to tow 
the buoy under to see if he can swim.” 

My voice was not heard among these facetious comments, 
and when after five minutes more of fiddling around we had 
shortened the cable to its proper scope and the seaman was 
back on board, somebody asked why I was so solemn — 
why, in particular, I hadn’t added any merry quips to the 
gems of criticism. ‘‘ Because,” I answered, with a groan, ‘“‘it 
takes me back, and I know how the skipper feels.” 

oe See 

And didn’t it just! In the winter of 1919, when the Otranto 
detachment of sub-chasers first rendezvoused in Gibraltar 
for return to the States, it occurred to one of the higher-ups 
that it would be a good idea to send a liberty party across 
the Strait to Tangier. This was of no burning interest to me 
as I had already rated liberty in the Moroccan city, but I 
began to sit up and take notice when two events occurred 
in close order. First, my skipper was transferred to the 
hospital with an attack of flu and, second, the U.S.S.C. 131, 
of which I was the newly commissioned executive officer, 
was assigned the task of taking the liberty party over. 

It cut no ice that I had never before commanded the 
chaser or that two of our three engines were out of commis- 
sion. Orders were orders and at 8:00 a.m. of the fateful day 
the liberty party assembled on board of us. In the group 


a display of seamanship which evoked’ 


were five or six skippers of other chasers — all in holiday 
humor and none of them averse to enjoying the agony of a 
boot ensign — and forty or fifty enlisted men. The men 
dropped below to the forecastle and to the black gang’s 
quarters, according to their ratings or their predilections, 
but the officers gathered in the chart house or on the bridge 
where they would have a good view of the proceedings. 

The 131 happened to be lying starboard side to the sea 
wall in a small, square, artificial harbor which had only one 
entrance. If we had been alone in the basin and if our star- 
board engine had been working, we could have gone ahead 
against a snubbed bow line until our stern was clear and 
then backed straight out. (I figured that all out the night 
before.) But our port motor was the only one in commission 
and, moreover, we were moored inboard of a tier of six 
chasers with another like tier directly ahead of us. There 
was no room to go astern, and the only possible way to get 
out was to unmoor the chasers lying alongside and ahead of 
us, creep between them and the sea wall, make them fast 
again, and then warp ignominiously around two sides of the 
harbor by hand. This we did, a process involving the han- 
dling of a dozen or more lines and the exudation of quantities 
of sweat — not to mention a few wise and witty sayings 
from my gallery of superior officers. 

With our bow toward the entrance and all but one of our 
army of warpers on board, I telegraphed the engine room to 
go ahead on the port engine. The Chief Machinist’s Mate 
applied the air and, to my great relief, the motor started with 
no more than its customary explosion of gaseous profanity. 
The man on the pier jumped aboard and we left the scene of 
my preliminary discomfiture. Although my equilibrium was 
already somewhat upset, I had the forethought, as I conned 
the chaser through the ship harbor, to note carefully the 
disposition of the mooring buoys that we passed, the rela- 
tive bearings of the British battleships lying in port, and the 
outline of certain landmarks astern. My purpose, of course, 
was to impress the scene on my memory so that I would 
have no difficulty in retracing our course on our return. 
But perhaps it was my great care that eventually undid me. 

However, we steamed at top speed (seven knots under one 
engine) out of the ship harbor and I was about to lay a course 
for Tangier when the motor stopped. My audience clicked 
their tongues sympathetically, and one of them advised me 
not to be too economical but to start another engine. I in- 
formed him that both the center and the starboard motors 
were in the process of being overhauled but that I hoped the 
Chief would soon have the port engine going again. Mean- 
while we drifted not far from the face of the detached mole 
which, as I soon discovered, effectually screened us from 
anybody who might have been on the lookout for flag sig- 
nals. The Chief came on deck with a bucket into which he 
disgustedly thrust a grimy hand and brought up what looked 
like a sludge of black paint, glue, iron filings and a few lengths 
of horsehair. 

“‘Look at that so-and-so,’’ said the Chief. ‘They made me 

(Continued on page 163) 
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One of the outstanding “missing 
links” of boating is the small cruising 
sloop. We’ve never made a detailed sur- 
vey of the situation but a summary of 
the reports of brokers, the requests of 
friends and general nosing around indi- 
cate that there are literally thousands 
of people on the lookout and in the 
market for a little sailboat in which 
they can make weekend trips and short 
cruises in reasonably protected waters. 
Many of these people have ideas way 
beyond their means, others have fallen 
prey to the age-old myth of “buying 
an old hulk and fixing it up,” but what 
they want: basically, one and all, is 
something on which they can eat, sleep 
and sail at a cost of less than a thousand 
dollars. For some the price must be 
way less. 

When we first heard of “ Vagabond” 
some time ago, we realized immediately 
that here was an attempt to provide a 
boat on which budding young round- 
the-world voyagers might spend their 
first few nights away from the home 
anchorage and for all manner of older, 
more experienced skippers whose love 
of the sea remains strong, even though 
their pocketbooks are relatively flat. 


Hull design by Alden 


We investigated “Vagabond” by 
means of an afternoon’s sail on Long 
Island Sound and found her well suited 
to the purpose for which she is intended. 
Her hull is undoubtedly familiar to 
many for it was originally designed by 
John G. Alden and adopted by several 
clubs in various localities as a one-de- 
sign open cockpit class. The boats 
proved popular and successful and are 
still racing under various local names. 
“Vagabond’s” builders, Potter & Fos- 
ter, have recently taken over the rights 
to the design and have worked out the 
details of the cabin house, lockers, and 
a few changes in the rig. 

The boat we looked over had just 
cruised down from Boston by way of 
the Cape Cod Canal and made every 
mile of it, with the exception of the 
Canal, under sail alone. 


Berths over six feet long 


Although only a few hours had 
elapsed since the completion of the 
cruise we found her in an unusually 
clean and shipshape condition and were 
quite impressed with the coziness of her 
little cabin. She is only 18’ 3” in overall 
length, 6’ 6” beam and draws only 
12”, and, of course, is a centerboarder, 
80 we can hardly describe her cabin as 
very roomy. However, there is full 

sitting” headroom for four people, 


Vagabond: A Little Cruising Sloop 


two on each side of the centerboard 
trunk and the berths are a full 6’ 2” in 
length by 21” wide and thus would do 
honor to many a larger boat. The mat- 
tresses, of thick kapok, provide very 
comfortable sleeping accommodations. 

The centerboard trunk extends up 
just high enough to form the center sec- 
tion of a Philippine mahogany drop 
leaf table over two feet wide and with 
sufficient length to permit a couple of 
guests aboard for dinner. A portable 
stove burning alcohol or kerosene can 
be conveniently set up on the floor of 
the cockpit or in the cabin. Dishes, 
utensils and food are stored in lockers 
under the berths and under the seats 
in the after cockpit. In the latter place 
particularly there is an abundance of 
room for stowage. In the cabin and the 
forepeak the designers have wisely re- 
frained from attempting to put in a lot 
of little nondescript lockers which in a 
boat of this size could be little more 
than cubby-holes. Instead they have 
left the fore-peak entirely open and free 
to stow anchor rodes, a bucket, spare 
gear and a couple of sea bags for per- 
sonal belongings. The only form of 
stowage accommodations above the 
berths are racks made by slats over the 
deck carlins and frames behind which 
charts, tide books, and other nick- 
nacks can be placed without using up 
valuable living space. 


450 pounds inside ballast 


“Vagabond’s” construction is good 
but not fancy. Keel, stem and frames 
are oak, steam bent. Planking is Philip- 
pine mahogany 5%” thick, fastened with 
brass screws. The cabin house, and 
cockpit trim and rails are also of ma- 
hogany and the joiner work is good 
without being unnecessarily fancy. The 
spars are Sitka spruce, the rigging the 
best galvanized plow steel wire, and all 
hardware of bronze. The construction 
of the centerboard and its trunk im- 
pressed us as particularly husky and 
strong. The oak board, weighted with a 
35 pound chunk of lead moved easily up 
and down yet there was no athwartship 





play, and the trunk 
is firmly braced 
fore and aft. There 
is also 450 pounds 
of inside ballast in 
5 pound pigs which 
can be easily moved 
about to preserve 
proper trim regard- 
less of how gear and 
provisions may be 
stowed, a very 
worthwhile feature 
in so small a boat. 
“Vagabond” sails 
and sails well, a 
feature too often 
forgotten in the de- 
sign and construc- 
tion of tiny cruis- 
ing boats. Entirely 
too many such 
boats have been 
built with their 
virtues as a sailing 
vessel limited to 
the fact that “they 
could ride out a 
hurricane in the 
Gulf Stream.” Such 
qualifications sound 
big and _ usually 
impress the neophyte out of all propor- 
tion to their worth. But fortunately 
“Vagabond’s” designers and builders 
realized that to get anywhere in the 
light summer airs which are about 999 
times as common as a Gulf Stream 
hurricane she would have to have some 
sail. They gave her 188 square feet of 
No. 1 Egyptian yacht duck and she 
gets going and keeps going in even the 
lightest of airs. We tried her out in a 
puffy northerly and found that she 
handled very well on all points of sail- 
ing and stood up to the puffs nicely. Of 
course, she would have to be reefed 
long before the “hurricane-eater” but 
with her inboard rig reefing is simple. 


Dinghy unnecessary 


“Why not a keel boat for a cruiser, 
with no trunk, more depth and greater 


Right — the cabin has sitting headroom, full 
length berths and a table for four 


Left — the cockpit is deep and has consid- 
erable stowage space under the seats 


Vagabond is 18’ 3” overall and carries 188 square feet of sail 
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stability’’ someone is.bound to ask. It 
would be better in a number of ways, 
undoubtedly, but would cost almost 
twice as much and there is something 
to be said for a light shoal draft center- 
boarder when it comes to moving about 
a harbor without a dinghy. On an 18- 
footer carrying a dinghy on deck is im- 
possible and towing one is a terrific 
nuisance but “Vagabond” with a 12” 
draft can be paddled about and even 
beached to act as her own dinghy. 

An outboard motor with extra long 
shaft which could be stowed under one 
of the cockpit seats is the obvious an- 
swer to the question of auxiliary power 
on “ Vagabond.” The builders have also 
worked out an arrangement by which a 
small Briggs & Stratton air cooled in- 
board motor can be installed in the 
cockpit and operate through a V-drive. 
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Most yachtsmen’s experience with 
aluminum around the water has been 
limited to an old cooking pot used — 
for a short time — as a boat bailer, or 
possibly an aluminum frying pan inad- 
visedly taken to sea only to become 
pock marked with corrosion from con- 
tact with salt air and an occasional dip 
over the side. Or, he may have come in 
contact with “diseased” aluminum in 
one of the early vintages of outboard 
motors which used aluminum and 
aluminum alloys more freely than the 
then existing knowledge of the metal 
and its alloys rightfully permitted. 
Such experiences, we believe, have left a 
widespread impression among boat 
owners that aluminum and aluminum 
alloys are totally unsuited for use on 
the water. 

However, there is an abundance of 
evidence to show that that is not the 
case and that there are aluminum al- 
loys whose performance is practically 
equal to that of any other metal regard- 
less of the character of the service. Such 
alloys weigh only a negligible amount 
more than pure aluminum and thus 
preserve that metal’s advantage in 
weighing only about one third as much 
as steel, copper or bronze. 

The spars of the last three Cup De- 
fenders, Ranger, Rainbow and Enter- 
prise are the most prominent use of 
aluminum in the field of yachts in this 
country, in fact their tremendous 
masts and the difficulties caused by 
them have probably brought forth 
more written and spoken comment 
than any other feature of the boats. 
Enterprise’s extremely light aluminum 
alloy mast alone lifted her from third 
rank among the defense candidates of 
1930 to definite superiority and an 
easy victory over Shamrock V. Air- 
planes and seaplanes have used many 
tons of aluminum alloys. Tenders and 
launches have been built of aluminum 
and in England there has even been a 





Aluminum at Sea 





‘*Intercertor,” an aluminum patrol boat built for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


55 foot cruiser built almost entirely of 
Birmabright aluminum alloy. All these 
services have required a metal of great 
strength and permanence which would 
resist corrosion, fatigue, and every 
other form of physical and mechanical 
injury. 

There are today dozens of aluminum 
alloys available, each one, of course, 
suited to its own type of work and very 
often entirely unsuited to most of the 
other uses to which aluminum has been 
put. A good example being the alumi- 
num frying pan which could not with- 
stand the action of salt water. There are 
aluminum alloys which are equal or 
superior to steel in every respect except 
rigidity but even after allowing greater 
thicknesses to. make up for this defi- 
ciency, aluminum alloys can do the 
work of steel at a saving of 50% in 
weight. 

The alloys chiefly used at sea on 
yachts and steamships are those in 
which magnesium or magnesium and 
silicon are used, silicon being the in- 
gredient which prevents corrosion. 
Where unusually high strength is re- 
quired copper alloys are used, as in 
Ranger’s mast. 

In addition to the introduction of 
anti-corrosive alloying ingredients there 
are other methods of preventing deteri- 
oration of the metal. First, there is 
paint the only method of effectively 
preventing corrosion in steel and iron. 
Application of aluminum paint, prefer- 
ably over an inhibitive primer after the 
metal surface has been properly cleaned 
is the usual practice. Second, alumi- 
num alloys may be anodised, which 
hardens and protects the surface for a 
number of years and even makes polish- 
ing possible. Third is Alclad sheet an 
alloy especially produced for extremely 
corrosive conditions. The core of this 


Right — two views of “ Rainbow’s’’ alumi- 
num alloy mast showing details of truck and 
bulkheads 


Left — looking aloft along ‘‘ Ranger’s”’ un- 
painted aluminum alloy mast 


sheet is a high-strength aluminum alloy 
and the surface layer pure aluminum 
which resists corrosive attack to an 
even greater degree than an alloy. This 
coating of Alclad sheet not only pro- 
tects the alloy it covers, but also by 
electrolytic action prevents attack on 
the sheared edges of the sheet or other 
sections of the base alloy which may be 
exposed by scratches or abrasions. The 
Aluminum Company of America reports 
that test specimens of Alclad sheet, sub- 
jected to a standard salt spray test for 
five years, have shown no loss in 
mechanical properties. 

The use of aluminum in various 
America’s Cup challengers, defenders 
and prospective defenders dates back 
over forty years to soon after the in- 
vention of the Hall electrolytic process 
which made the manufacture of alumi- 
num in commercial quantities practical. 
It has been used in some way aboard 
practically every defender and chal- 
lenger built since the early ’90’s. That 
many of the more or less experimental 
uses of aluminum alloys were unsuc- 
cessful is more a tribute to the tre- 
mendous value of its saving in weight to 
boats of the Cup Defender classes than 
a condemnation of modern aluminum 
alloys and the knowledge of their 
proper use, to be had for the asking 
from leaders in the industry today. In 
the hotly contested fights for the Cup 
near the turn of the century, especially, 
no chance was too great and no experi- 
ment too hazardous to be side-tracked 
if there was any possibility of it de- 
veloping a faster boat. 

Jubilee, an unsuccessful defense 
candidate in 1893 used aluminum 
blocks. Very little was known about 
the metal in those days and whoever 
designed the blocks went a bit too light 
and the blocks carried away. Two years 
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later, however, Defender, one of the 
most famous Cup Defenders ever built 
came out with so much aluminum in 
her that the scrap market was upset 
when she was dismantled in 1901. Her 
aluminum top side and deck plating 
was alloyed with from 12% to 15% 
nickel and steel which saved some 17 
tons weight. She was a very fast boat 
but in spite of denials by her builders 
she was undoubtedly structurally weak 
and there was a constant battle to hold 
her together. Galvanic action arising 
from her combination of steel frames, 
bronze bottom plating and aluminum 
sides and deck, was the cause of the 
trouble. 

The first Shamrock had aluminum 
topsides and an aluminum top-sail 
yard. Independance the gigantic racing 
scow built as a potential Cup Defender 
by trouble-making Thomas Lawson 
had a deck of 4%” aluminum plates. 
This apparently stood up well which is 
more than can be said for many of her 
other features. The early more or less 
experimental period in the use of 
aluminum came to an end in 1914 when 
Vanitie came out with a topsail sprit, 
topmast, and gaff of aluminum which, 
as far as we can learn, performed 
satisfactorily. 

The modern period in the history of 
aluminum alloy spars for Cup Defend- 
ers started with Enterprise’s sensational 
stick toward the end of the 1930 season 
This stick weighing only 4,200 lbs., a 
saving of over 25% of the weight of the 
comparable wooden spars then in 
vogue, had a diameter of 18” at the 
foot and 9’ at the head. It was double 
skinned, twelve sided, and contained 
approximately 80,000 rivets. The mast 
was designed by W. Starling Burgess 
and his brother C. P. Burgess and built 
by the Glenn L. Martin Co. It was a 
decidedly successful experiment for it 
jumped Enterprise from a poor third to 
a good first among the four defense 
candidates, and paved the way for the 
subsequent development of light weight 
aluminum alloy spars. A 162 foot stick 
weighing only 4,200 pounds is, of 
course, very light indeed and C. P. 
Burgess says that in the light of subse- 
quent developments it is a miracle that 
the mast stayed in the boat. Trans- 
versely it stood well but fore and aft it 
was entirely too limber. In spite of 
three sets of backstays and four points 
of support forward, the mast had to be 
watched like a baby and the tension on 
the various head and fore stays varied 
with each change of course and varia- 
tion of wind velocity. 
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Before the 1934 America’s Cup 
Series, 2 minimum weight restriction of 
5,500 lbs. was very wisely put on the 
masts of J class sloops and the diameter 
limited to 18 inches. The new Rainbow 
and old Weetamoe came out that year 
with identical aluminum alloy masts. 
These sticks were elliptical in section 
and made of a single thickness of dou- 
ble-riveted plating about 14” thick at 
the base and tapering to less than %” 
at the head. Larger plates than had 
been used in the mast for Enterprise 
reduced the number of rivets to 20,- 
000. These spars were unsupported for- 
ward for the full height of the fore 
triangle. 

Even greater advance has been 
made in Rangers elliptical masts 
which, by reason of their symmetrical 
shape and the width and thickness of 
the plates used, required only 12,000 
rivets. These rivets are countersunk. All 
previous masts had button point rivets 
which, as recent research in aerody- 
namic laboratories has proven, con- 
tribute in. no small amount to the 
total wind resistance. 

Although the present restrictions on 
masts for America’s Cup yachts require 
a minimum weight based on the water- 
line length of the vessel which means 
about 6,170 lbs. for Ranger and a center 
of gravity not lower than 40 per cent of 
the mast’s overall length above the 
butt, there is still a decided advantage 
in using aluminum. The shell of a steel 
mast of the required weight is so thin 
that it has to be reinforced with closely 
spaced internal rings to prevent local 
crumpling or “secondary failure” as it 
is called. The weight of these reinfore- 
ing rings must be subtracted from the 
weight available for the mast shell 
which leaves the steel mast a weaker 
column than the aluminum mast. Both 
aluminum and steel are vastly stronger 
than wood for spars of this size. 

It is interesting to note that Ranger is 
the first large yacht to carry all- 
aluminum spars. She has, in addition to 
her aluminum mast, an aluminum boom 
and two aluminum spinnaker poles. 

Mechanical limitations of construc- 

tion required that certain minimum 
thicknesses of metal be used. This is 
particularly true at points where 
highly concentrated loads are intro- 
duced. To obtain a weight comparable 
to aluminum in heavier structural ma- 
terials, the sections would have to be 
one-third as thick as aluminum, for 
aluminum weighs only a third as much 
as other common metals. 
_ With aluminum only a seventh of an 
inch thick at the top of the mast, the 
use of any other material would com- 
Plicate matters, and it would be practi- 
cally impossible to employ many of the 
new features of the mast truck because 
the relation of strength to lightness 
could not be maintained. 


Building aluminum masts for Cup 
yachts is still a highly specialized field, 
even though there are now enough of 
them in service to take them out of the 
experimental stage. Each new mast has 
shown some improvement over the old. 
That they are amply strong for their 
arduous tasks was demonstrated by 
Ranger’s first mast, which took an un- 
merciful lashing, following the destruc- 
tion of its standing rigging, before it 
finally snapped. 

Credit for the development of these 
masts goes jointly to W. Starling Bur- 
gess and Harold S. Vanderbilt, who had 
faith in what was considered a decided 
innovation in 1930. They laid their suc- 
cess in defending the Cup largely to the 
new stick. Vanderbilt’s confidence in 
aluminum has never abated. 

Neither has Burgess’. Whether the 
aluminum spar was built by. the air- 
plane building Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany of Baltimore, as were earlier 
masts, or whether it was a shipyard 
proposition constructed by the Bath 
Iron Works, as were the two Ranger 
masts, Burgess is the original designing 
and supervising genius. 

Ranger’s mast is made of an alumi- 
num and copper alloy plate. The end 
plates are 0.50 in. thick at the butt, 
0.16 in. thick at the truck. The side 
plates are thinner. Their thicknesses 
range from 0.44 in. to 0.14 in. Her spars 
are not painted. 

Rainbow’s mast was amply supported 
by inside bulkheads, but only three of 
them were used in each of Ranger’s 
masts. The thickest part of the masts, 
running for a distance of 96 ft. from the 
step, has a cross-sectional dimension of 
22 in. by 15% in., O.D., while in the 
upper part of the masts the section is 
11 in. long by 8 in. wide. 

Ranger’s first mast was so much 
stronger than it needed to be, that Bur- 
gess decided to reduce the gauge thick- 
ness of all plate on the second mast by 
5 per cent. The overall length of the 
masts is 165 ft., with 153 ft. showing 
above the deck. 

After the 1937 races are over, what 
will become of the latest addition to 
that lengthening list of aluminum 
masts? No one knows. They may be 
used for a season or two, but the chances 
are that some improvement or other, 
which future Class J owners will want 
to incorporate in their tall sticks, will 
render the present masts obsolete. A 
new mast, or set of masts, will have to 
be built. And then? 

Well, Rainbow’s two masts have been 
in service this year. The aluminum 
spinnaker boom of Reliance, successful 
Cup Defender of 1903, is a flag pole in 
the American Legion plot in the North 
Burial Ground, Bristol, R. I. This boom 
was the first metal spar to be carried by 
a Cup yacht, and was given to the Le- 
gion by Rudolph F. Haffenreffer, presi- 


Right — small boat masts made of aluminum 
alloy tubing 


Left — Aluminum alloy fittings save weight on 
any boat 









“Diana II,” a 55-foot cruiser built in England used aluminum alloys in practically 
everything from keel to truck 


dent of the Herreshoff Manufacturing 
Company. 

In spite of the tremendous amount of 
public attention commanded by alumi- 
num alloy spars in recent years, devel- 
opment in the use of these materials on 
yachts has by no means been limited to 
the one service. In this country the 
Cigarette IV, a Gold Cup hydroplane 
was built of aluminum a few years ago 
and performed successfully. Canoes 
built of aluminum are now available 
and many steamships, ferries and other 
commercial vessels have used aluminum 
alloys in window frames, portlights and 
decorative parts of their interiors. The 
Lighthouse service is interested in the 
ease of handling of buoys and lights 
partly constructed of aluminum and an 
experimental buoy is now in operation 
in the harbor of Charleston, S. C. 

In England and other European 
countries, however, both diversity and 
numbers, of aluminum built boats is 
farther advanced. Birmabright, Ltd. of 
Southampton, now supplies fittings, 
winches, guard rails, gratings, fuel and 
water tanks, engine casings, instrument 
boards, etc. of their patented aluminum 
alloy. In 1931 they built Diana II a 
sumptuous, high speed 55’ cruiser al- 
most entirely of aluminum alloys. The 
stern of this boat is made of 34” plate, 
and the keel of 3%” 
plates riveted together. 
Other aluminum appli- 
cations include shell 
plating, deck stringer 
plates, tie plates, 
doublings, deck bolts, 
icebox, dresser, stove, 
lockers, toilet, wash 
basins and even screws, 
nails, mast, davits, fuel 
tanks, guard stanchions 


and wires. Obviously the cost of all 
those specially made fittings was very 
high but tons and tons of weight were 
saved over any other type of construc- 
tion and during the last five years Diana 
IT has cruised successfully from the 
Mediterranean to the Baltic. 

In 1934 Interceptor a 65 ft. patrol 
boat was built for the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police almost entirely of 
aluminum for use in the St. Lawrence. 

Many small English sailing boats and 
racing dinghies have been fitted with an 
unusual type of aluminum mast made 
up of three sections of aluminum alloy 
tubing held together by cleats spaced 
about a foot apart. 

What of the future? Modern alumi- 
num alloys may very well play an in- 
creasingly important part in boat and 
yacht construction. Weighing only \% 
as much as steel, possessing higher 
weight-strength ratios, and now being 
made thoroughly corrosion resisting the 
possibilities are many. Aluminum al- 
loys can be welded or riveted and can 
be cast, made in sheets, tubes, extru- 
sions and wires. Cost is the biggest 
stumbling block at present; if it be- 
comes less aluminum alloys may be 
used very widely; if not it will remain 
the ultra-ultra in materials for those to 
whom cost means little or nothing. 
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A sHort time ago an acquaintance of 
ours came to us with a bit of a problem. 
He had decided to buy a new power 
cruiser and since his previous experi- 
ence had been limited to a small run- 
about and a few afternoon jaunts on 
other people’s boats he was uncertain 
about just which boat would work out 
best. 

Fortunately his problem was fairly 
specific. He liked the round bottom 
design and construction and the serv- 
iceable simplicity of Richardson cruis- 
ers and had just about decided on one 
of their thirty footers. Since we felt 
very much the same way about Rich- 
ardsons we were not disposed to dis- 
suade him and the first point was set- 
tled easily. His boat was to be a Rich- 
ardson and probably a thirty footer. 


Berths for five sufficient 


His next stipulation was that as far 
as cruising accommodations were con- 
cerned, most of his overnight or longer 
trips would be limited to his wife and 
five-year-old son. Occasionally another 
couple might go along for a weekend. 
That seemed to indicate that berths for 
four, or at most, five, would be suffi- 
cient. Finally he wanted to be able to 
take as many as ten or a dozen out for 
an afternoon or evening spin, and make 
them comfortable without having to 
sit on each other’s laps. 

There were other rather obvious re- 
quirements which everyone wants in a 


Which Richardson ‘Thirty? 


boat of that size and nearly every boat 
supplies, such things as ease of han- 
dling, a workable galley, safety and 
convenience. Speed was not a require- 
ment. True the owner had had a fast 
runabout but in his new boat he ex- 
pected to cruise not commute and he 
agreed with us that 12 miles an hour 
was as fast as he would ever want to go 
in a thirty footer. And that does not 
mean that hulls and engines can’t take 
it but there is absolutely no sense in 
burning up twice as much gas to make 
two or three more miles faster speed. 


Two models eliminated 


So, to get down to the choice of the 
boat; Richardson builds four thirty 
footers all on the same hull. First there 
is a low boat with a long trunk cabin 
and no windshield or cockpit canopy. 
We rejected that immediately because 
it looks more like a runabout than a 
cruiser and because the space below is 
too limited. Next is an enclosed bridge 
model, a very attractive and serviceable 
boat for living aboard but limited in 
cockpit space and with less space below 
decks. The other two, both with large 
open cockpits, are almost identical 
above decks. Below one sleeps four and 
the other six, theoretically, at least; 
the first having a combination dinette 
and double bed on one side and upper 
and lower berths on the other, with 
lavatory, large galley and two large 
hanging lockers. The second has upper 


The dinette-double berth combination leaves room for a large galley, big lockers, several 





A Powerful Reel Winch of Stainless Steel 


Wirn more headsails and bigger light 
sails constantly being developed for 
ocean and over night racing as well as 
“matinee”’ affairs there has been an in- 
creasing demand for fool-proof and 
powerful winches to efficiently trim 
these big sails. 

Many yachtsmen have been toying 
with winch development but the best 
we have seen yet is one worked out 
by Hubert W. Ellis of Chicago and 
Harry W. Wagner of New York. It is 
built entirely of stainless steel, and can 
slack off as well as take up as little as 
one-eighth of an inch of sheet. Though 
less than four inches in overall diam- 
eter its gearing provides a mechanical 
advantage of 32 to 1, considerably 
higher than any other winch of its size. 

The stainless steel wire is fastened 
permanently to the grooved drum in- 


drawers, and other valuable space 
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Whe Richardson 30-2 has a large cockpit and plenty of room below 


and lower berths on both sides of the 
main cabin and two raised berths well 
forward, in fact extending way up into 
the bows. 

Our friend was strong for a large open 
cockpit so that eliminated the enclosed 
bridge model. We then had only two 
models to choose between and at first 
the boat which could sleep six seemed 
to have the edge. However, when we 
really settled down to comparing the 
two the picture changed. It is indeed 
possible to sleep six people in the second 
layout but there are practically no 
other accommodations for those six, no 
place to put their clothing, no room for 
them to eat at the dining table and 
only a curtain between what at first we 
thought were separate cabins. We don’t 
mean to condemn this arrangement for 
it is the best that can be done for six 
people on a boat only thirty feet long. 


; But, the point is if you don’t need that 


many berths don’t sacrifice other fea- 


tures in order to get them. 


Large galley desirable 


We found that in addition to every- 
thing in the other layout except the 
berths, the dinette-double berth layout 
provided the two big hanging lockers 
mentioned above and measuring 18” x 
30’, four 18”’ drawers and a very handy 
shelf in back of the dinette. Also the 
icebox, stowage space, and dresser top 
in the galley were considerably larger. 





Accessories and Equipment 


side the casing and is fed smoothly and 
uniformly onto the drum regardless of 
the tension on the wire by the slot 
which is machined to provide a sliding 
fit for the cable. By shifting the knurled 
button on top to any one of three posi- 
tions the action of the winch is con- 
trolled. Position one for quick take up 
uses no gearing and utilizes only the 
8 to 1 advantage provided by the radius 
of the handle. Position two introduces 
the powerful enclosed gearing and pro- 
vides ratchet action with the 32 to 1 
advantage. In this position the wire can 
be slacked off as well as taken up. 
Position three locks the drum and wire 
and allows the handle to turn freely to 
the most convenient “rest”’ position. In 
this model the drum holds 16 feet of 
346’ wire which in the quick take up 
position can be wound up in eight sec- 
onds. More take up could, of course, be 
provided in a larger drum. 





32 to 1 is the mechanical advantage of 
this winch 


~ 


After that the choice was easy. It 
went to the dinette-double berth ar- 
rangement. On the few occasions when 
there have been five aboard overnight, 
one person has slept out in the wide 6’ 
seat at the after end of the cockpit, the 
most comfortable berth aboard. In faet, 
with the usual party of three aboard the 
same berth is used rather than bother- 
ing to take down the dinette and 
make up the double berth. Nothing ig 
cramped aboard and there’s room to 
stow everything away properly. 


Large cockpit for afternoon 
guests 


Among the other features of the boat 
we like particularly are the windshield. 
It is wide and high enough to provide 
good vision at all angles and the bow 
does not lift high enough to interfere 
with a clear view ahead. The nine foot 
cockpit gives plenty of room for the 
afternoon guests to stretch their legs. 
The carpet on the floor below decks 
adds more than enough warmth and 
hominess to the cabin to make up for 
the difficulties of keeping it clean. The 
alcohol stove, abundance of dish racks 
and lockers, and comparatively large 
sink make the galley worthy of a boat 
a third again as large. ie 

The motor capable of producing @ 
speed of fifteen miles an hour runs 
along economically and quietly at the 
desired twelve miles or less. 


Colored Photographs from Your Own Camera 


We Took along a couple of rolls of 
Dufaycolor film on a recent photo 
graphic expedition to see what this 
question of color photographs in your 
Brownie, or Kodak is all about. 

First, we were surprised at how sili 
ple the taking of the shots was. Both 
the roll and the cut film appear out 
wardly the same as any of the plain 
black and white film. We used a light 
meter which was set once and for all at 
the proper light value for Dufaycolor 
film and that’s all there was to it. Sinee 
our shots were on the water with blues, 
greens and white the prevailing color 
we did not even need a filter. a 

The manufacturer develops the film 
without charge and you get, instead of 
a print, a positive transparency W i 
when held up to a source of light ap 

(Continued on page 165) ~ 
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COME ,COME,MA..1'M A PRACTICAL GUY/ 
TELL ME THE STORY OF ESSOMARINE / 





OTHING could speak more plainly than the story 
N of Essomarine. Just a few years ago, a newcomer 
on the waterfront, this sign today has swept along the 
seaboard, up the rivers and over the lakes. From the 


St. Lawrence to the Rio Grande, it 
takes second place to no symbol of 
quality lubricants and fuels for 
yachts and motor boats. 

Boat owners quickly discovered 
that a stop at the Essomarine sign 
means more time on the water and 
less on the ways. It means a “pep- 
pier,” smoother-running engine— 
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REG. U.S, PAT, OFF, 


OILS & GREASES 

















PENOLA INC. 
26 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK CITY 


me 


an engine that remains cooler and cleaner after long, 
grinding hours at top speed. 

That is because Essomarine stands for lubricants par- 
ticularly adapted to marine service. Full-bodied, tough- 


filmed lubricants—short on carbon, 
long in life, high in piston-seal qual- 
ity for developing maximum power. 
Wherever you cruise, head in for 
the popular Essomarine sign of 
thrifty, powerful fuel and lubricants. 


FREE! Secrets of the Deep, Vol. 2— 
Latest combination of nautical sense and 
nonsense by Old Cap. Taylor and Dr. 
Seuss. Send for it. 


The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers of the following major oil companies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Co., Inc. 
Standard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Louisiana—Standard Oil Company (Inc. in Kentucky)—Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 


Humble Oil & Refining Company—Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada) 















of Explosion and Fire on Motor Yachts, recently 


made the following report to insurance companies: 

"l found the Herreshoff yard in perfect order, in fact, fi FFE RS T ( T H E YAC HT § M AN sc 3 
the best kept and cleanest plant | have ever had the 
pleasure of inspecting ... The yacht storage plant, 
to which has just been added a new all-steel shed, is 
swept absolutely clean. Also, buckets of sand are 
hung from the beams overhead, alongside the yachts, 
so that a man working on a boat can... . at the least 
fire . . . pull the bucket up to him without delay, or, if 
a fire occurs outside the yacht while working on the 
bottom, the pail is within easy reach... As Under- 
writers, | think if you were to go through the Herreshoff 
plant it would give you the same satisfaction that it did 
me... For Winter Yacht Storage, | consider it one 
of the best risks we have.” 


M* E. D. Wright, of the Bureau for the Prevention 


1 One of the largest, most modern Yacht-Dromes in the country. 
Unexcelled protection from fire, theft and weather. 
The services of its year-'round staff of expert, experienced craftsmen. 
Complete, modern equipment and facilities for proper servicing. 
Up-to-date marine railways and cradles, periodically inspected. 


Day and night watchman patrol under insurance company’s super- 
vision, 6 ft. chain link and barbed wire fence, efficient local police 
and fire departments to give valuable property positive protection. 


The fume and oil-free water of Bristol Harbor for wet storage. 


Clean, comfortable and inexpensive living accommodations near-by 
for crews during laying up and fitting out seasons. 


A location readily accessible to all yachting centers on the New 
England coast and south as far as Baltimore. 25 minutes, by bus, from 
Providence. 


A Complete Service — Reasonable Rates 


Yacht-Drome rates are based on floor area occupied, i.e. 
—O.A.L. (including bowsprit or pulpit unless removed) 
x max. beam x $.20 for power yachts (or $.24 for sail and 
auxiliary yachts). 


Write for illustrated booklet, ‘When Winter Comes” 
describing Herreshoff Winter-Service. 
HERRESHOFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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HERRESHOFF YACHT-DROME trom the ai 


Affording both large and small yachts the finest storage facilities in Amer- 
ica, these buildings cover a total area of 63,000 square feet, with a mini- 


mum headroom of 19feet. Theall-steel building at left, recently completed, 
offers 45,000 square feet of clear storage space. It is approximately 450 
feet long with a width of 102 feet, clear span. The large steel-framed 
building on right has a headroom of 24 feet. 





SCRUBBING the bottom of each boat with fresh 


water is a prelude to winter storage. 


< Interior view showing a corner of the new Yacht- 
Drome. 
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The experienced boatman 
recognizes the virtues of 
Hyde Propellers. They 
are not only correct in design but every wheel 
is individually rechecked for accuracy of di- 
ameter, pitch and balance as the last operation 
before it is packed. Hyde Bronze is so tough 
it will not spring or bend under the severest 
service strains and positively will not shatter 
from impact. Hyde Propellers are the product 
of a company whose efforts for over a half cen- 
tury have been devoted exclusively to the pro- 
duction of the finest im marine equipment. 
Insist on a Hyde when you buy a wheel. It 
costs no more. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 
Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers Ass’n 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet ker oa Efficiency.” 
It will tell you why Hyde Propellers often increase 
the speed of a boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 




















Under Sail 


By Felix Riesenberg 
(Harcourt, Brace and Company, New York, $1.49) 


UBLISHED originally in YacuT1ne a score of years ago, this sea classi¢ 

has been popular ever since. Indeed, it might be described as required 
reading for every sea lover. 

In 1897, the author, who had just graduated from the old St. Mary’s 
of the New York Nautical School, shipped before the mast on the three 
skysailtyarder A.J. Fuller, of New York. She was bound around the Horn 
for Honolulu, leaving New York on a cold morning in December. A 
hundred and twenty-one days later the ship let go her anchor in Honolulu 


and the crew had their first unbroken night’s sleep. The officers had driven. 


the men all the voyage but when the ship reached the latitude of Cape 
Horn, they worked the tired men even harder. Blow followed blow and the 
Fuller’s crew were in oilskins for weeks at a time, soaked to the skin through 
their worn out slickers. On the seventh of February the author was sent to 
the main skysail yard and from that lofty perch he saw the heights of Staten 
Land and, next day, Cape Horn was in sight from the deck. The Pacifie 
was reached at last and then the ship headed north for her destination, 

She loaded sugar and was off again on the long voyage back to Delaware 
Breakwater and thence to New York, where her crew was paid off. 

Few books that we have read give so strongly the flavor of the sea and 
of the men that manned the ships in the days of sail. Ship and men are gone, 
the author being the only survivor of the Fuller’s complement. South Street 
no longer echoes to the chanties of the outward bounders and sail has 


practically disappeared from the deep waters. Captain Riesenberg has 


succeeded in transmitting the atmosphere of those brave, hard days and 


his book is one which should be on the shelves of everyone with a trace of 


salt water in his veins. 
Ce ee 


The Yachtsman’s England 
By Frank Carr 
(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $3.00) 


HIS, the third volume of The English Scene, is a collection of essays on 

Britain as seen by the yachtsman. It treats of the rivers and ports, the 
coasts and the men of the “Tight Little Island.” A chapter on ghosts tells 
of ships that have sailed the British seas in the past. The author reminisces 
about cruises and spins yarns which have been told him by seafarers in 
many ports. 

Pleasant reading and attractive illustrations. 


i ae 
Sailing and Cruising 
By K. Adlard Coles 


(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $3.00; 
B. T. Batsford, Ltd., London) 


HIS book is designed for the beginning yachtsman and it leads him from 

the small boat with cat rig to a fair sized yacht; from pottering about in 
harbor, learning to sail, to making cruises along the coast. It describes 
the various types of yachts and gives plans of a number of small cruisers by 
different designers. There is a chapter on sailing a cruiser and much about 
her gear. 

The book is also an introduction to elementary coastwise navigation 
with notes on the compass, taking bearings, plotting courses and so on. 
A short cruise is described with its happenings, such as missing the tide, 
forgetting to allow for its set, being becalmed and making port. 

Captain Eric Towner collaborated in chapters on getting under way and 
bringing up, coastal navigation and a chapter on miscellaneous things like 
painting, marlinspike work, flag etiquette, man overboard, rules of the 
road,-etc. C. E. Tyrrell Lewis wrote the chapter on auxiliary motors. 

The book is handsomely illustrated with drawings and diagrams and & 
large number of excellent photographs of yachts and yachting scenes. 
While written by an Englishman for Englishmen, the language of the sea is 
practically the same in Great Britain and in the United States. 
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‘Helvetia’ Viet lan Zz 5 ? ‘Valkyrie’ 


___ Hace for the Nmericas Cup 
189% 








First in the line of great modern Cup Defenders, Vigilant was the outstanding 
yacht of her era. Our policies covering her, penned in longhand in the manner 
of the time, represented the insurance carried at that period by most of this 
countrys principal yacht owners. * Today, just as Ranger holds the lead by 
embodying the improvements of more than four decades, our policies through 
the liberal interpretation which we give to the time-tried wording, continue to 
lead in attracting yacht owners who are careful in the selection of their insurance. 


Our policies are backed by forty years experience in owning and insuring yachts. 





: “a0. John Street New Yk NY : 
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Yacht “Corsair”, Bath Iron Works, Builders 


—ANNOUNCEMENT— 


The Bath Iron Works Corporation announce that they will be ready to place on the market at an 
early date a line of sailing yacht fittings to be known as: 


THE BURGESS-BATH YACHT FITTINGS 


These fittings will include: Blocks, Turnbuckles, Winches, Shackles, Deck leads, Mast fittings, and 
Cleats. 


It is our intention to make the Burgess-Bath Yacht Fittings a standard of the highest excellence, 


at a reasonable cost, for all sizes and types of racing and cruising yachts from the small sail boat up to 
and beyond the America’s Cup Defenders. 


These fittings will be built on the latest and best engineering design, in accord with the high stand- 
ards of airplane practice, and with the workmanship for which this Plant is famous. 


Advantage will be taken of modern metallurgical development in the use of heat treated chrome 


molybdenum steels, (plated with cadmium) non-corrosive high tensile aluminum alloys, and of 
suitable bronzes where this metal is necessary. 


These fittings will be designed by W. Startinc Burcesss and built by THe Batu Iron Works 
CorPORATION at Bath, Maine. 


Before leaving our Plant, all fittings will be subjected to a proof load and will be clearly stamped 
with the working load for which they are designed. 


In addition to our stock fittings, we shall be prepared to fabricate complete yacht rigs, including 
aluminum alloy spars of Mr. Burgess’ design. 


Address all communications to: 


BATH IRON WORKS 
CORPORATION 


BATH, MAINE 


Left — U.S.S.“ Drayton”, Bath Iron Works, Builders 
Right — Cup Defender “ Ranger”, Bath Iron Works, Builders 


YACHTING 
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FISH... or 
COMMUTE 








Her Monel Shafts help you 
do both with this “Wheeler” 


HEN there’s something new in boat construction, your smart 
boatman knows it often comes from Wheeler Shipyard, Inc., 
in Brooklyn. Here’s their newest craft... bound to set a new pace. 


No longer do you need two boats, one for daily commuting, the 
other for week-end cruising for the fish. This “Cruiser-Sportsman” 
does both and beats the specialists. And on her you find just what 
you expect of a Wheeler...the kind of equipment that’s all set to 
meet the owner’s every need...and to give stout service for years. 


You have a choice of several motors: Chryslers, Lycomings, 
Sterlings or Hall Scotts. But all 
of them drive through shafts of 
Monel*. And your propellers, 
too, can be made of Monel. For 
both Wheeler and Columbian 
know Monel can’t rust, stands off 
corrosion from fresh water or salt 
...and is stronger than steel. 








You’ll be glad to 
know that now you can 
get propellers of Monel 
from Columbian Bronze 
Corp., Freeport, L. I. 


Next time, you re-shaft, just try 
to figure why your boat doesn’t 
deserve a shaft as good as the 
Wheelers. And while you’re on 
the job, hook on a Monel pro- 
peller, too. 











THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


* MONEL is a registered trade-mark 

applied to an alloy containing approximately iN 
two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. 

This alloy is mined, smelted, refined, rolled /MONEL\, 
and marketed solely by International Nickel. G 
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The King’s “Britannia” 
By John Irving 


(J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia, $5.00) 


HE sub-title of this book expresses its contents: ‘The Story of a Great 

Ship.” Ever since she was built forty-four years ago, British yachtsmen 
have had a great affection for this noble vessel. Built for Edward VII when 
he was Prince of Wales, the big cutter was owned and raced throughout 
most of her life by members of the royal family. 

Commander Irving outlines the history of British yachting from the 
advent of the America in 1851 to the season of 1892, when the cry went up 
that big yacht racing was definitely ended. Then Albert Edward com- 
missioned George L. Watson to design him a first-class cutter and Britan- 
nia was the result. Her first season was a triumph as she fairly swept the 
boards of prizes and she was raced with almost the same success for a 
number of years. Re-rigged several times in her forty years under the royal 
ownership, she was always a dangerous competitor, especially when the 
wind was piping up. She started as a gaff-headed cutter with the long base 
line and comparatively short hoist and huge club topsail of the day; she 
finally evolved into a Marconi-rigged modern racer with tall, hollow mast 
and ‘Park Avenue” boom, each alteration improving her performance. 

Her last race was sailed in 1935 and, on July 9th, 1936, the splendid old 
yacht was towed out into the Channel south of the Isle of Wight and 
scuttled. 

The book is beautifully illustrated with a great number of fine photo- 
graphs of the old yacht in her various rigs and of some of the more famous 
of her contemporaries. The story is well told and should be of interest to 
all yachtsmen. 

+ + + 


A Correction 


“Men Against the Rule,’’ by Charles Lane Poor, reviewed last month, 
is published by Derrydale Press, New York, in a limited edition, price, 
$10.00. We regret that, through an oversight, publisher’s name and price 
were omitted in the review. 





Harold Tal 0 
“Varya,” Samuel Dauchy’s Pacific Coast One-Design 
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THE QCFf 26’ ROAMER 


Cruises four. Roomy cabin, full-length berths and 





hanging lockers. Full headroom, even in toilet. 
Spray-and-wind shield shelters helmsman and con- 
: trols, including tachometer and motometer. Big 
cockpit. Six-cylinder engine gives 17 m. p.h. Price, 
in the water, Wilmington, Del., $2560. Folder E-81. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


30 CHURCH . STREET, NEW YORE * TELEPHONE CORTLANDT . e302 


THE QCf£ 32' WANDERER de luxe 


Cruises four. Roomy cabin. Dinette, seating four, 
makes fine double bed. Two full-length berths. Excel- 
lent galley. V-shaped windshield, and permanent top. 
Interior hardware, satin-finished chrome plate; ex- 
terior, chrome. Six-cylinder rubber mounted engine. 
In the water, Wilmington, Del., $3980. Folder E-82. 
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T. hese non-dulling finishes save 
summer lay-ups for repainting 


Now Is THE TIME you can thank your stars if you 
conditioned your boat, last spring, with Bakelite 
resin finishes! With properly-applied coatings of 
this type, there’s no need to waste any of the re- 
maining summer days on lay-ups for repainting. 

From Bakelite resins, marine coatings acquire: 
increased imperviousness to moisture; longer-lasting 
flexibility; added resistance to sunlight, salt, pol- 
luted water and abrasion. They retain their dec- 
orative and protective values all season long. 

Check with other boatsmen and your paint sup- 
plier. You'll find that many leading brands of 
marine coatings now contain Bakelite resins. Make 
a mental note to use them next spring. Also write 
for booklet 20S, “Bakelite Synthetic Resins.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


SYNTHETIC RESINS 
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British Yachting Notes 


HEN writing upon the subject of the new racing craft being buil: 

to the Rating Rule of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, I ventured tv 
express the opinion that the 35-foot water line Maid of Malham — de- 
signed by J. Laurent Giles for Commander Illingworth and a brother 
yachtsman, Norman H. Tones — would be the most interesting of this 
season’s deep sea fleet. Events have shown that this opinion is justified as, 
in her first race, the Coronation Race from Spithead to Torquay via 
Cherbourg and the Eddystone Lighthouse, she has registered a win, over 
the 220-mile course, against Bloodhound, Foxhound, Latifa, Firebird, 
Trenchemer, Ortac and Dolly Varden. The wind was light and variable and 
some of the yachts were becalmed for many hours, so too much weight 
must not be given the results under these conditions, but it is interesting 
to note that the first eight yachts on corrected times finished within a 
space of four hours. Under conditions which were definitely unfavorable 
to the ‘‘Time on Time” scale adopted by the Royal Ocean Racing Club, 
it is somewhat remarkable that, with craft which varied considerably in 
size and type, the corrected times should have approximated so closely, 
as may be seen by the following table: 


Yacht Hrs. Min. Yacht Hrs. Min. 
Maid of Malham....... 39 : 20 RA eee) Pea e 41 : 40 
Se ee: 39 : 53 Foshoutid .. 5. a a ss SE ee 
Deby Varden... 2.566% eee. 8 BOS so ESS RE ae 
PMR eas ticaacccs. Oe ae Rosemary. ae ee 


I think it will be admitted that the outstanding performance was that 
of Chris. Ratsey’s sixty-year-old square-sterned Dolly Varden which is 
now Bermudian cutter-rigged but fitted in all respects as a cruiser. Under 
her old gaff mainsail rig, Dolly Varden was actually faster in light weather 
than she now is, but her Bermuda rig and reduced sail area probably suit 
the R.O.R.C. rule better, especially for deep sea work. Another boat 
which put up a fine show was the winner in the small class, Bramling, a 
canoe-sterned cruiser designed and built by the Berthon Boat Company. 
She beat the second boat, which rates badly under the rule, by a little 
over two hours, and the Maid of Malham by 2 hours 20 minutes on cor- 
rected times. The new Firebird did not do well, but she hadn’t the best of 
luck and will probably show up much better when her mainsail gets into 
shape and she has some windward work in a bit of a sea. The winner of the 
Heligoland Race, the Robert Clark designed Ortac, again put insome good 
work but I gather that she was not as well served by the wind as some of 
the others. She has a very nice ‘‘action” in a seaway and should be well 
suited to the Fastnet course. 


++ + 


The Coronation Regatta which, at the time of writing, is being held in 
Torbay, has so far been starved for wind but, in spite of this, there has 
been some exciting racing. The arrangements made for the convenience of 
yachts and yachtsmen have been admirable and the handicapping has, on 
the whole, worked out extremely well in spite of the unfavorable weather 
conditions. Incidentally, too much is often expected of the handicapper. 
It is obvious that he must base his time allowances on known performance 
under average conditions. When the conditions vary greatly from the 
average, it is also obvious that relative performances will vary, and in some 
cases vary considerably. Competitors and critics should keep this in mind 
before, during and after a race, but they seldom do so. If they did, the 
handicapper’s task would be a less thankless one! 

The most successful yacht in the big Handicap Class has been A. S. L. 
Young’s new Mylne-designed ketch Thendara, which made the most of 
the light airs, having time to work off the big allowance she was set to 
give some of the others. In Thendara, Alfred Mylne has turned out one 
of the finest cruisers afloat. Her accommodation has been extremely 
well arranged and her shapely and easily driven hull should make for 
comfort in a seaway. Mylne has managed, too, to make her sail plan 
effective and pleasing to look at, a result not always obtained with the 
ketch rig. 

In the smaller Handicap Class, for yachts between 9 and 25 tons, the 
chief surprise must have been the remarkable sailing of Maid of Malham. 
Given a handicap of about 45 seconds per mile from her rival 35-foot water 
line ocean racer, Ortac, she put up a great show against the scratch boats 
of the class from which she was receiving about 1 minute 18 seconds per 
mile. One would have thought an ex-Eight-Metre yacht (now rating 8!4 
metres owing to an increased sail plan) would have been capable of allowing 
Maid of Malham that amount of time in the prevailing weather, as the 
Maid has only a ‘‘deep sea” rig fitted with a relatively small sail area, but 
this they seemed quite incapable of doing. The Maid must, therefore, have 
a very easily driven hull. Her long, fine afterbody and her ‘‘flat’’ angle of 
profile aft, seem to leave the water cleanly and without pulling up any 
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Skippers and sailing crews win the victories—but backing them up are 
men whose work is done long before the starting guns boom . . . Naval 
Architects, Shipbuilders, Engineers and Riggers. 


Hazard rigging has helped defend the Cup since Vigilant defeated 
Valkyrie II back in 1893. Indeed, Hazard rigging has been preferred 
by shipbuilders since 1851—the year America defeated the British 
Fleet of fourteen schooners and cutters. 


.. « We have learned a lot about yacht rigging in these 86 years. Year 
by year and race by race Hazard rigging has been improved. And 
whether it is making wire rope or sailing a cup defender, there is no 
substitute for experience. 

Nine years ago the Hazard Wire Rope Division introduced 
“KOROoDLESS” yacht rigging. Today it is almost standard equipment on 
class boats as well as on large cruisers of all types. Most champions 
of recent years have been equipped with ‘'KORoDLESS.” 


Write for our new booklet explaining in detail the / 
many advantages of “KORoDLESS” rigging. / 
/ 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 


ESTABLISHED 1846 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT: 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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KELVIN-WHITE 
SPHERICAL COMPASS 


This new development is in demand on the finest 
yachts, both sail and power, and all kinds of com- 
mercial vessels. Unexcelled in steadiness and 
visibility. 

SHELF BINNACLES— Both 
skylight head (shown here) or 
Metal Dome with sliding doors, 
fitted with either spherical or 
flat top compasses, in all sizes. 





PILLAR BINNACLES — Especially adapted for 
cockpit use in 5”, 6”, 7” sizes for any style of com- 
pass. Fitted with compensating magnets, oil and elec- 
tric lighting. Good looking, substantial, practical. 


New ‘‘Commuter’’ binnacle fitted 
with 5” spherical compass in 
spring suspension to absorb vibra- 
tion of high powered engines. In- 
direct lighting for night work. Only 
7%" in diameter. 





A Kenyon Speedometer is absolutely 
essential to develop greatest speed and 
best trim of sails when sailing. Specified 
by all the best designers. 





KEL VIN-WHITE VELOMETER gives you accurate 
wind velocities instantly. No stop-watch, wires or batteries 
needed. Just take it up on deck for a quick look at the wind 
and you have an accurate indication. Very compact. Only 
514" square and 2%” thick. In neat leather carrying case. 
$50. 


Renowned Walker yacht logs Mark Ill Excelsior yacht 
log reads face up, as shown. New Mark IV reads on end 
like their big ship log. We also carry the Walker Speed 
Variation Indicator for use with log. 





RELIABLE YACHT EQUIPMENT 


KELVIN -WHITE co. 


90 State Street, Boston 38 Water Street, New York 




















YACHTING 


wave to speak of. How she will perform at higher speeds and in troubled 
water is still to be seen. In the Twelve-Metre Class the prizes are being 
fairly evenly divided and by the end of the regatta things promise to he 
pretty much the same with the ‘‘Eights” and “Sixes,” but it is worthy 
of note that Sagitta,.the oldest boat in the Eight-Metre:Class, owned by 
C. E. and A. W. Nicholson, is at present the leading boat on points. 


+ + + 


A recently adopted rule which is coming in for a good deal of adverse 
and, I think, well deserved criticism, is that which deals with the position 
of sheet leads for headsails in the Six- and Eight-Metre Classes. This rule 
reads: ‘‘The positions of the furthest points abaft the fore side of the mast 
for the sheets of the biggest jib or foresail shall be marked on both sides 
of the deck by conspicuous metal strips 3 in. by 1% in. 

“The point on deck in each case where the straight line from any sheet 
of a headsail pulled taut would meet the line of the deck, must not be 
further aft than the metal strips. No sheet lead nor part of the sail may 
be aft of the metal strips whether single or any other form of sheet is used. 
Maximum distance from fore side of mast to fore side of headsail sheet 
marks measured parallel with the fore and aft center line of hull: Six- 
Metre Class =3 metres; Eight-Metre Class =4 metres.”’ 

I have quoted the rule in full because it is one which obviously needs 
careful consideration before the next meeting of the Permanent Committee 
of the International Yacht Racing Union. I may be wrong in my opinion 
that the North American Yacht Racing Union will be in favor of its aboli- 
tion, but I think not. 

With Genoa jibs cut as they are to comply with the rule, visibility ahead 
practically ceases to exist over a fairly wide angle, a feature which cer- 
tainly does not make for safety or for peace of mind on the part of the 
skipper or the helmsman — especially the helmsman. 

M. HecKsTALL-SMITH 


New Auxiliary Schooner for Buzzards Bay 


HE 36-foot auxiliary schooner Glad Tidings, owned by Joseph Plumb, 

Jr., of Marion, was launched July 3rd from the Peirce & Kilburn yards, 
Fairhaven, where she was built. Designed in the office of Ford, Payne & 
Roué by W. J. Roué of Bluenose fame, and embodying the general essential 
features of her illustrious predecessor in tabloid form, the schooner is the 
first of her type to be completed and bids fair to meet every expectation. 

With an over all length of 36 feet, the water line is 27.6 feety beam 9 feet, 
and the draft 5.9 feet. The keel weighs 5700 pounds and the total sail area 
is approximately 800 square feet, the mainsail being of jib-headed type with 
gaff-rigged foresail and single headsail, making a snug rig that should be 
easily handled and most efficient. 

The construction details of the schooner and accommodation plan were 
given careful consideration by the builders, and throughout the entire 
craft both material and workmanship are of the best. Ruggedness and 
dependability were foremost in planning the construction, while comfort 
and convenience governed the accommodations and arrangement below. 

Auxiliary power is supplied by a 25 hp. Kermath motor, and fuel tankage 
for 50 gallons of gasoline is available, with double that for fresh water. 








New schooner “Glad Tidings," of New Bedford, aie launched from the 
Peirce & Kilburn yard. She was designed after the model of ‘Bluenose” by 
Ford, Payne and W. J. Roué for Joseph Plumb, Jr. 
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E mbodying Sea-Zoing qualities, 
economical operation and 
speed with all the comforts of 


the famous Mathis Houseboat. 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


Camden, New Jersey 


<I ES 














eAccommodations consist of three 
double staterooms and two bath- 
rooms, with a large dining and 3 = eu 
living room in the deckhouse. Ex- e ee =a SS = eee 
ceptional quarters are provided for : ae 





a crew of three. Power is supplied 
by two six-cylinder Diesel motors, 
giving a speed of 13 miles per hour. 
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FOR BEAUTY OF FIGURE..USE 





The Preferred 
Tropical Hardwood 
for Boats 


R. E. Sells, boat builder of Portland, 

Oregon, finishing one of the two 

Philippine Mahogany “‘flatties” he is 

building for Lawrence Teeple, Jr., 
and Richard Frank. 


OU have often admired boats built of Philippine Mahogany, 

No doubt you were first attracted to this wood by its super- 
lative beauty of figure. In grain and color, the boards match up 
exceptionally well. When quarter-sawed, the ribbon grain is 
straight and uniform. 

Beauty is only one of the points of superiority of Philippine 
Mahogany. It is strong for its weight; it is comparatively easily 
worked; it absorbs a minimum of water. In addition, Philippine 


Mahogany isthe most economical of the luxurious tropical hardwoods. 


P hilippine 


MOST Ecqy 





Mahogany 


OMICAL OF THE LUXURIOUS TROPICAL HARD WOQpe 








PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY MANUFACTURERS’ IMPORT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
Please send descriptive literature. 
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NEWS FRO HTING CENTERS 


wa 
Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


HE busiest racing season of the year at Jacksonville is during the sum- 

mer when the St. Johns Sailing Association holds its annual series for 
the Alfred I. Dupont Trophy. Headed by Frank Gurka, this group races 
each Sunday on the St. Johns River course above town. Billy Arnold’s 
Rip Tide, which won the series last year, already has taken three firsts 
and is the favorite to repeat. Harry Platt’s Bad Girl, Ray Klepper’s Joy 
Ark, Carolyn Becker’s Sea Urchin, and Dan Storm’s new Class E boat 
are closely bunched behind Rip Tide. Over the Fourth of July the Jackson- 
ville fleet took part in the St. Augustine regatta held by the Ancient City 
Yacht Club. 

Also over the holiday week-end, the Seminole Canoe and Yacht Club of 
Jacksonville held its annual encampment at Crystal Lake, near Starke, 
In the season’s racing so far Louis Zelenka is leading, with Lee Snyder sec- 
ond. Of all the club news sheets issued by the various aquatic organizations 
about the state the Log of the Seminoles is among the best. Now in its 
thirty-seventh volume this ‘“‘newsy”’ monthly bulletin shows a lot of ac- 
tivity on the part of Commodores Miller and Mallison and their fellow 
officers and members. One of the best items in the last issue told of their 
“‘work party” held to improve the clubhouse and docks. 


++ + 


The Daytona Beach Boatyard is just completing improvements totalling 
$65,000 and including a new large boat storage shed and the dredging of 
the basin and approaches. 


++ + 


The Fort Pierce Yacht Club considered a regatta on July 4th, but de- 
cided to concentrate on its big meet in November. 


+ + + 


Across the state, at Pensacola, the following boats took part in the an- 
nual run to Fort Walton and return the last week in June: Max L. Baer’s 
Mazine, Commodore Henry Hilton-Green’s Kestrel, L. M. Harvey’s 
Pagan Moon, R. Wetherill’s Lipton, R. F. Mitchell’s Kathryn, J. Pace’s 
Lurline, J. D. Russ’s Dexter, Dan Shepherd’s Martha, James Watson’s 
Annie W., Dr. C. C. Webb’s Eulalie, Bernard A. Schroeder’s Mary Girl II, 
J. M. Moore’s Celestine, C. L. Bland’s West Wind, T. E. Tessir’s Mallard, 
from New Orleans, and Joe Boraco’s Rose Marie. Captain Rex Cowley 
was in charge at the start and finish. 


+++ 


At this writing Bill Blood’s Coot is leading the summer series at the Clear- 
water Yacht Club on points, with Guy Robert’s Jacksnipe and Ted 
Kamensky’s Lumpkin close astern. The last named skipper, a winner of 
several Havana races, is taking up small boat racing in dead earnest. 


++ + 


A novelty in southern racing has been the moonlight races held by the 
St. Petersburg Yacht Club with its Fish Class. For the June series, Ray 
Williams was high point man, with Paul Reese second and Babe Fogarty 
third. 


+++ 


Among the long distance cruising sailors visiting Miami recently were 
Ahto Walter, of Esthonia, with his new 67-foot ketch, recently arrived 
from Plymouth, England, to have a Buda Diesel installed, and W. T. 
Murnan, who is preparing his Seattle-built Seven Seas for the South Pacific 
islands and the rest of the world circuit. In spite of the fears of Spun Yarn 
about most such attempts, Seven Seas looks as if she would finish up strong 
and still have a couple of more circuits left in her. 


++ + 


Other early summer visitors in south Florida waters included Mrs. 
Huntington Hardwick’s Arcadia, back from a fishing trip near Haiti; Wil- 
liam L. Mellon’s Vagabondia, returning from a Pacific cruise; and A. 
Atwater Kent’s Whileaway. This last named, a 177-foot steam yacht, has 
just beén sold to a Mexican firm for passenger and freight service along 
the Gulf Coast of Mexico. Equipped with turbines capable of driving her 
at 20 knots, she is being converted to accommodate 200 passengers. 
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Designed by W. Starling Burgess and ee 2 : a ; Both ENDEAVOUR I and II were 


Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and built designed by Charles E. Nicholson and 
by the Bath Iron Works, depends upon built by Camper & Nicholsons Ltd. 


International Hard Racing Anti- of Gosport, England and are painted 
fouling Composition to reduce water with International’s special racing 


friction. Entire exterior from keel to compositions. These materials are 
mastop protected with International. specifically designed for racing use. 


nternationa 


YACHT International Paint Company, Inc. 


| 21 W i 
ROUEN est Street New York City 


“May the best boat win“ 


INTERNATIONAL PAINTS ARE SOLD IN EVERY PORT OF THE WORLD 











YAWL BY 
ALDEN 


39’ 4” x 28’ 1" x 10’ 5” 
x 5/ ay 


An ideal single-handed yaw] 
with full headroom. Sleeps 
four. Good locker space. 
Equipped with 4-22 Gray 
engine. Cabin layout shown 


below. 





Several of these yawls, already in use, are giving great satisfaction. 
They are able, comfortable and easy-to handle. For detailed informa- 
tion, call or write John G. Alden, 131 State St., Boston, Mass. (New 
York office, 220 Broadway.) 





CUTTER BY 
ALDEN 


35’ 10” = 24’ 8" = 
TT: 23'°. 


Smart, fast single-hander for 
cruising or racing. Complete 
inboard rig, mahogany 
planked, cosines with Gray 
4-22. Full headroom. Sleeps 


four. See cabin layout below. 
































A compact, able little boat which sleeps four in comfort, yet is very 
easy to handle. At time of writing, just one left and available for 
immediate delivery. Call or write today. John G. Alden, 131 State 


St., Boston, Mass. (New York office: 220 Broadway.) 





_ plans for a bigger and better. Moreover, this same group is studying the use ~ 
‘ of a log boom of palm trees to keep the water smooth for the next Biscayne 
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Circulars and entry blanks are out for the 1938 Miami-Nassau race, — 
and the first entry is in. As usual, the race starts the second Tuesday in 
February and this is the year for the full Miami moon. The last motor bo 
show went over so well that the Junior Chamber of Commerce is maki 


Bay motor boat regatta. : 


The May-June run of giant tuna and blue marlin off Bimini and Cat 
Cay drew the largest group of anglers yet seen in these waters. Among — 
them were Mr, and Mrs. Kip Farrington, Mr. and Mrs. Michael Lerner, 
Mr, and Mrs. Thomas Shevlin, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hemingway and 
Mr. Van Campen Heilner. Record catches at Bimini included the 608- 
pound blue marlin landed by Gilbert Easton, South Orange, N. J., and 
the 590-pound blue fin tuna of Jerome Clark, Cincinnati. At Cat Cay, 
the record catches were the 556-pound marlin of D. E. Williams, and the 
496-pound tuna of O. H., Leeds, of New York. The world’s record for 
marlin, 636 pounds, was made last year at Bimini by Mr. Shevlin, while the 
South Atlantic record for tuna was made by Tommy Gifford’s catch of 
639 pounds the year before, also at Bimini. 


+ + + 


The Shove-Off date book for boat owners who are coming south this 
fall is now a fact and in the hands of Everett Morris, Motor Boat Editor 
of the New York ‘Herald-Tribune, 230 West 41st Street. So all those who — 
would like to bunch up for the cruise south can now register. . 


From the Gulf of Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


LANS are being made for a State of Maine Yacht Club which will be an ~ 
association of all the clubs in the state. The commodores were to meet 


The first boat to come into Portland Harbor was Dr. Seth Milliken’s 
102-foot yaw] Thistle, on her way to the owner’s summer home at Bluehill, 
Edsel Ford’s schooner Acadia and Paul Nevin’s Lord Jim have also arrived 
in Maine. Admiral Byrd came into the harbor on the week-end of the © 
Fourth on board the power cruiser Edsel Ford which is the first pleasure 
craft to come in here equipped with a ship-to-shore telephone. The schooner 
Liberty, carrying a Girl Scout troop, stopped at Portland on her way back 
to Portsmouth, N. H., having had to cut her cruise short because of fog 
and adverse winds. 


+ + + 


A new small boat club has just been incorporated, the Centerboard Club 
of Portland. The present membership is thirty. There are three classes, 
njne 16-foot knockabouts built by A. R. True of Amesbury, Mass., four 
Monty cats, and six in the open class. They race every Saturday over 4 
triangular course in Portland Harbor. The officers of the club are Philip 
O’Brien, commodore; Charles Emery, vice commodore; Carl Reynolds, 
treasurer; and Norman Turner, secretary. 


+ + + 


Seven boats have already been entered for the Monhegan Island race of 
the Portland Yacht Club, to be held on August 28th. This race, over a 
120-mile course, all at sea, is the only ocean race to be held in Maine this 
season. R. L. Ireland, of Cleveland, Ohio and Boothbay Harbor, has en- 
tered his schooner Pandora IT. . 


+ + + 


S. Lindsay Lord, N.A., formerly with the Marblehead Boat Co. at 
Biddeford, has opened an office in Portland. He has just completed the 
preliminary plans for a 37-foot cruiser of the Lochinvar type for William 
H. Sebenius of Pasadena, Cal. 


+ + + 


At a meeting of the Maine Tuna Club, early in July, the prizes for the 
1936 catch were awarded. George Birkett, of New York, received the first 
prize; Arnold Jones, of Kennebunkport, the second. Henry Strater, of 
Ogunquit, president of the club, was awarded a cup for the largest fish of 
1936, a 377-pound tuna, which he caught in Casco Bay. 
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America’s Cup Challenger 
“ENDEAVOUR II” 


SAILS BY 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Ltd. 


Every single Challenger for 
the America’s Cup has used 
sails that were made by 


Ratsey & Lapthorn, England. 


Cowes and Gosport 
England 


fit. 08 ea 


Established 1790 





America’s Cup Defender 


“RANGER” 


SAILS BY 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 


Suc. 


The sails of every. Defender 
since Reliance in 1903 have 
been made by Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, City. Island. 


City Island 
New Pork City 
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The WINNER ... 


AND 3 OUT OF THE 
FIRST 4 FINISHERS IN 
THE GIBSON ISLAND 
RACE are BLUDWORTH 
EQUIPPED 


Avanti, at left, Gibson Island race winner — owned by Walter N. Roths- 
child, Esq., designed by Sparkman & Stephens, built by Herreshoffs. Edlu, 
which finished second and Mandoo II, in fourth place, all carry BLUD- 
WORTH DIRECTION FINDERS. 

The BLUDWORTH takes the chance factor out of ocean navigating, It’s 
virtually impossible to bring a heavenly body to a certain horizon or to hold 
the sun for an absolute azimuth on an unsteady deck, and the most exact 
figuring may leave you several miles off course. The 
BLUDWORTH eliminates this variable entirely. 

It is a sturdy, compact, sea-going cy poh instrument 
designed to do one job only — To find your course and 
keep you dead on it, regardless of weather, drift, or 
visibility. 

The installation cost is the last cost, for no BLUDWORTH 
has ever failed in operation or required servicing. 

Nine models, priced from $225 to $1,200. Send for the 
Bludworth ‘‘32 Points.” 


BLUDWORTH, INC., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Chesapeake Bay Activity 
By TED HOSTER 


ACK at the old post once again with an uncertain feeling as to whether 

the Editor will recognize the name because, due to various pressing en- 

gagements about the waterfront in the month of June, I was unable to 
make friends with the typewriter during those thirty hectic days. 

Assuming that a try is at least worth while, the first and foremost event 
of interest on the Bay in any year is the New London-Gibson Island Race 
which has recently been completed with a minimum of heart throbs by 
those left ashore and a maximum of interesting experiences, varying 
weather conditions, and the usual aftermath by all of the participants. As 
I understand this race is to be ably reported in another part of this issue, I 
shall attempt to be brief myself although the innumerable stories that my 
dead brain is just beginning to recall demand an outlet. 

All the silverware for that event seems to have been carried off by boats 
not owned on the Chesapeake. Naturally, there was some disappointment 
by those hereabouts who wished to see some of the entrants from the Bay 
carry off at least one mug, but when they learn that all hands had a truly 
enjoyable cruise perhaps that feeling will be forgotten. However, from the 
report of my department of investigation and from hearing the volume of 
song on my arrival, I believe that the race this year was a tremendous suc- 
cess from the standpoint not only of the participants but from those who in 
any way worked to make it so. The Race Committee has asked me to ex- 
press their appreciation to the United States Coast Guard for the coépera- 
tion they showed both in New London and at the finish line off Gibson Is- 
land, and thanks is due the Lighthouse Service for the prompt and effi- 
cient reporting of all the vessels in the race as they rounded Chesapeake 
Lightship, which I understand still stands in its accustomed spot. 


+ + + 


Mutterings — Teregram passing two work schooners well down the Bay 
only to have them pass her on the other side of Sandy Point Light... . 
Spindrift, a native of Gibson Island, turning down a pilot from the com- 
mittee boat after crossing the line at night with the accusation that all 
pilots drank too much and then dredging her own channel at Mountain 
Bar Point. . . . Estimates of the size of the whales sighted at sea sounding 


like 1929 stock prices. . . . The launch boys wondering whether the human 
body can go over a week without sleep. . . . Also, the launch passengers 
contemplating the same problem. . . . Certain amount of discussion of the 
calms on the Bay by those from the North and same amount of similar dis- 
course on the lack of wind on Long Island Sound by those from the South. 
Agreement by all that there is an occasional breeze at sea. . . . Everyone 
finally leaving in order to save the life insurance companies. . . . 


+ + + 


Following the close of activities at Gibson Island, on Saturday, July 3rd, 
the Annapolis Yacht Club held its first Gibson Island-Annapolis Race with 
29 yachts crossing the starting line, including a goodly number of those 
who took part in the ocean race. There was a fresh westerly breeze blowing 
throughout the race which made for good time and excellent competition. 
It was gratifying to have in this race the Vamarie which competed for the 
first time since she has been on the Bay. It is hoped that the Naval Acad- 
emy will continue to race her and thereby give her the place she deserves. 
This race resulted in Vixen III winning on corrected time in Class A, 
Tejeria in Class B, and Migrant in Class C of the cruising divisions. The 
Ten-Metre Ballymena won in the racing division. After the race the club 
gave a buffet supper, followed by the awarding of prizes. 


+ + + 


On June 6th, 12th, and 13th a series of three races for the racing division 
at Gibson Island was held for the George A. Whiting Trophy, the first 
trophy series of the season. The third race resulted in a tie for first place 
between the Valkyrie, owned by Philip Howard and the Eight-Metre Loke, 
owned by Arthur Clephane. As a result, the committee decided on a sail- 
off for the following Saturday which was won by Valkyrie, automatically 
giving Loke second place. 


+ + + 


The Anker-built Eight-Metre Sunny, until recently owned by George A. 
Whiting, of Gibson Island, has been sold to C. Ben Mitchell of the same 
club. This is gratifying as there was some fear that she might be sold away 
from the Bay. 


+ + + 


On May 23rd the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron held its first race of the 
season to Poplar Island and return with George Whiting’s new cuttel 
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"WAY FOR THE COMMODORES’ BOATS! 


It’s always NEWS when an enthusiastic yachtsman calls upon the builders of his ideal 
boat to build him a still finer one a few years later. But the BIGGEST NEWS FLASH 


of 1937’s spring building season carried an eye-compelling heading: 


DAWN LAUNCHES TWO NEW “COMMODORES’ BOATS"! 


Launcaep at the Dawn Yard in late May, was the new 
Nanuk, the DAWN 45 which will be 1937’s N.Y.A.C. flag- 
ship of Commodore L. M. Waugh. Launched a week earlier was 
Danell, new 52-foot DAwn of former Commodore Daniel 
Hickey. Nanuk is powered with two 125 H.P. 6-cylinder Lycoming 
gasoline engines; Danell with two 8-cylinder, 150 H.P. Superior 
diesels. Both craft, built over standardized moulds, have “indi- 
vidualized interiors” to suit the requirements of their owners, giv- 
ing all of the advantages of custom built yachts at modest con- 
struction cost. 







“DANELL” — 52-ft. Dawn. 
Powered with two 150 h.p. 
8-cylinder Superior Diesels 
with 2 to 1 reduction gears. 
The first Diesel-powered cruiser 
to make over 20 m.p.h. Owner: 
Daniel F. B. Hi » former 
commodore, N.Y.A.C. 


Winner: N. Y.A.C. Block 
Island Race, July 10." 





At the N.Y.A.C. Travers Island anchorage as well as at other 
prominent eastern yachting centers, DAWNS are seen and ad- 
mired for their striking beauty, their sturdy reliability and their 
immediate adaptability for cruising, commuting, fishing and 
vacationing. DAWN can build you your “ideal” boat too, with 
gasoline or diesel power, and accommodations to suit your re- 
quirements. 45, 48, 50, 52, 55 and 60 foot lengths. 


Write for brochure 


“NANUK” — New 45-ft. 
Dawn. Powered with two 
125 -h.p. 6-cylinder Ly- 
coming gasoline engines 
with 2.to 1 reduction gears. 
Owner: Dr. L. H. Waugh, 
Commodore, N.Y.A.C. 


DAWN CRUISERS, Inc. 


Clason Point, New York City 
Phone W Estchester 7-7000 
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VALSPAR 








“Ap tong last 2 


WHITE you'll be proud of, in any 
anchorage. Beautiful, sleek and 
gleaming, VALSPAR outshines all 
other craft, even those moored off 
the most exclusive clubs. Resistant to 
fuel fumes and marsh gases, VALSPAR 
Yacht White is tough and will not 
discolor, even in the most polluted 
waters. 


* You can rely on VALSPAR TOPSIDE 
WHITES (gloss — semi-gloss — flat) 





For your boat: 
VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 
VALSPAR YACHT FINISHES 





For your home: 
SUPER VALSPAR 
VALSPAR PAINTS 











just as you can rely on VALSPAR Marine Spar, and on VALSPAR 
Bottom Paints, Deck Paints and Cabin Enamels. 


FRESHEN UP NOW, IN MIDSEASON! 


* There is a VALSPAR Yacht Finish for all of your requirements. 
Tested in the waters of the world, VALSPAR will stand by you— 
even boiling water cannot harm it. Don’t let your boat run down 
when a little VALSPAR, plus a little time, will put her in Spring- 
time shape again! Ask your dealer 
for VALSPAR Yacht Finishes. Write 


7 - SS P A R for comprehensive Séisiiat book, 





We Vepnich that Paling 
“Water made Famous. 


VALSPAR YOUR BOAT, which tells 
WHAT TO DO AT MIDSEASON! 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Paint Makers for 105 Years 


386 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


In Canada— 


The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 





BOTTOM PAINTS = 
DECK PAINTS « 


VARNISHES = 


TOPSIDE PAINTS 
CABIN ENAMELS 
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White Cloud winning in Class A, Penryth, owned by John M. Nelson, Jr., 
the winner in Class B, and Bensark, owned by B. C. Howard, first in Class 
C. Loke, owned by Arthur Clephane, won in the racing division. 


+ + + 


On July 17th the Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia held the annual 
regatta at its Betterton, Maryland, station. There was the usual schedule of 
racing for the Eight-Metres, Stars and the other smaller classes. The hos- 
pitality of this club is widely known and this year has been no exception. 


+ + + 


The Lighthouse Service has recently installed a red flashing buoy in 
place of the old red nun marking the entrance to the Magothy River, off 
Mountain Bar Point, and, in addition, has also installed a red sector on 
Baltimore Light intersecting this new red flasher. This will be a great aid to 
those unfamiliar with that section at night. 


+ + + 


Failing to acquire any of the Bermuda one-designs, the group that was 
interested.in them is now talking of bringing Six-Metres to the Bay. Per- 
haps this time the talk will turn out to be more than a gesture. 


Lake Ontario News 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


ITH international regattas, club championship races and distance 

cruises, Lake Ontario Corinthians are on the jump these days. This 
season, in fact, finds yachting interest at the highest point it has ever 
reached on the American shore of Lake Ontario. And reports seeping over 
from Canada indicate that things are lively over there, too. 


+ + + 


At the Rochester Yacht Club, focal point for boating enterprises on the 
United States side, the hearts of the old timers who kept yachting going 
during the lean years are gladdened by the ever thickening forest of spars 
in the basin and the growing fleet of new, powerful motor cruisers. 

The basin, deepened and renovated with new docks and lockers, added 
wharfage for the new Star fleet. This now has ten members, has already 
outgrown its added accommodations and the club officials are scratching 
their heads over how to wedge in any more boats. 


+ + + 


With the international dinghy regatta over, the big event on the Lake 
Ontario yachting horizon at this writing is the Lake Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion regatta, which starts with the 100-mile Freeman Cup race from Co- 
bourg, Ontario, to the Port of Rochester: The regatta will provide the R. Y. 
C. fleet of ‘‘R’s” with its principal innings of the season. Heretofore, there 
have been no interclub races for that division, and Phil Farnham was 
primed to repeat his coup of last year in running off with Canadian-U. §. 
honors for the Lake Class R championship. 

An innovation this year was the Ten-Metre race between Bert Sharp’s 
new Blue Goddess (R. Y. C.) and the Sea Lark, from Olcott. Other Ten- 
Metre races are listed at Youngstown and Toronto, the latter during the 
Canadian National Exhibition. These races take the place of the traditional 
Class P contests, as that class has virtually disappeared from the Lake. 

A new event this year was the projected cruise for power boats from 
Cobourg to Rochester as part of the regatta. The plan for this cruise was 
adopted at a meeting between Maj. W. F. N. Windeyer, of the Royal 
Canadian Yacht Club, Toronto, Harold L. Field of the R. Y. C. and other 
representatives of the member clubs as a means of bringing power craft 
owners into more active participation. 


+ + + 


Bowlines: A major yacht transaction during the month was the pur- 
chase of Spindrift, 45-foot schooner, by Ritter Shumway, of Rochester, 
from Otis J. Nagle. She is a handsome, two-masted auxiliary, of Alden de- 
sign. . . . Another Star sloop has been added to the R. Y. C. fleet — 
Queen 0’ ” HH earts, owned by Earl Snider and Herb Marth. Marth has con- 
centrated on dinghies heretofore, but when his two brothers, Oscar and 
Ed, went in for Stars, Herb decided to follow suit. . Mrs. Helen Hill, 
able and attractive skipper from the Larchmont Yacht Club, was en- 
thusiastic about the new International dinghies when she came to Roches- 
ter as a judge in the aforementioned races and hopes to see some on the 
Sound. . . . Chet Miller and Bus Warden won the Nine Mile Point Yacht 


Club elimination races for the right to sail for their organization in the 
New York State Snipe Racing Association championship contests. . « + 
The newest club on the growing list of sailing organizations hereabouts is 
the Payne Beach Yacht Club. Judson Scott is the first commodore. 
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HE task set Bausch & Lomb scientists and engineers in designing 
the new Bausch & Lomb Binocular was to produce an instrument 
which would outperform, model for model, any other glass offered 
on the world’s market. Evidence of their success is the enthusiastic 
reception accorded the B & L Binocular by sportsmen, aviators, 
yachtsmen, hunters, Army and Navy officers the world over. 
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superiorities—tremendous light gathering power, brilliant definition of 
image, wide field, ease of handling, rugged sturdiness. 40-page catalog 
tells how to select a binocular for your use, describes eleven Bausch & 


Lomb models, $66 to $132. Free on request. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 563 Lomb Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
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LCO—one of the nation’s oldest boat builders—uses the 
nation’s favorite shafting—Tobin Bronze. This Elco 41 
Cruisette (as well as other Elco boats) has Tobin Bronze, not 
only for shafting, but also for keel fastenings and rudder stock. 


Highly resistant to corrosion, Tobin Bronze is manufactured 
by a special process which produces an extremely fine grain 
structure. This means a minimum of friction and xniform 
strength throughout. Tobin Bronze propeller shafting is spe- 
cially turned and straightened or piston-finished. The propeller 
marking in the end of the shaft illustrated below identifies 
genuine Tobin Bronze made expressly for boat shafting. 





wie Copper & Pras 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD., New Toronto, Ontario 
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J. Walter Collinge 
*Altamar,” first of the ‘California 32's,"" ready for launching 


West Coast Bubbles 


By WALDO DRAKE 


HE Transpacific Yacht Club is at the point of sponsoring a race to 

Tahiti in the summer of 1938, as several California yachtsmen have ex- 
pressed the intention of making the 3,600-mile cruise next summer. The 
next Honolulu race will be sailed in 1939. If the decision to promote the 
long jaunt is made, it will be restricted to the larger boats, probably to 
boats with a 70-foot over all minimum length. 

Commodore Morgan Adams, of Transpacific, has named a committee to 
select a new ocean racing rule for adoption by the club. The committee is 
composed of Commodore William L. Stewart, Jr., Los Angeles Yacht Club; 
L. E. Geary, of Seattle; Arthur Stewart, of Los Angeles; Henry B. Warren, 
of San Marino; Milton Hesselberger, of Los Angeles; James Flood, of San 
Francisco, vice commodore of T.Y.C.; Ellis Wing Taylor, of Los Angeles; 
and Harold G. Dillingham, of Honolulu. The time-tried rule of the Cruising 
Club of America will probably be adopted, although the committee will 
continue its study before making a final report. 

The Transpacific Yacht Club has been incorporated and the first diree- 
tors are: Commodore Morgan Adams, of Los Angeles; James Flood; How- 
ard W. Wright, of San Marino; Albert Soiland, of Los Angeles; G. Harton 
Singer, Jr., of Sewickley, Pa.; Tom Reed, of Los Angeles; Harold Dilling- 
ham; Harry Allen, of San Francisco; and Ray Cooke, of Seattle. 


ro eee 


William Shepherd’s converted Six-Metre Naiad captured the Stewart 
Brothers’ Trophy for which fifteen cruising boats sailed the 67-mile course 
from San Pedro around Catalina Island and return on the June 26th week- 
end. Light breezes, which dropped to wandering zephyrs during the night, 
enabled Naiad and Harold Barneson’s “‘Q” Francesca to save their time 
over two fast-stepping California ‘‘thirty-twos,”’ the Douglas brothers’ 
Altamar, which led the fleet home in 19 hours, and Temple ‘Ashbrook’s 
Tempest, 40 seconds astern of Altamar. 

James Flood brought his famous yawl Dorade down from San Francis¢o 
for the event, but her crew was unable to fathom the vagaries of the light 
breezes during the night off Catalina’s seaward shore and finished ninth. 

Commodore Donald Douglas’ Class M cutter Endymion sailed the course 
in 15 hours 20 minutes to win the Montgomery race for boats rating above 
35. She was followed home by Arthur Stewart’s newly-acquired Twelve 
Metre Soliloquy (ex-Isolde) and Charles Page’s Class N cutter Westward. 
The-McNabb brothers’ ‘‘M,”’ Avatar, failed to finish. 


+ + + 


A fortnight before the Stewart-Montgomery events, Westward won the 
overnight auxiliary race around Catalina Island, over 17 contenders, fot 
the Catalina Island Yacht Club Trophy. The defender, Commodore Bur 
ton Baldwin’s ketch Trade Wind, California Yacht Club, was second. — 


+ + + 


Coincident with the Catalina Island Yacht Club opening, the new alah 
house and anchorage of the Los Angeles Yacht Club, at San Pedro, were 
dedicated with a week-end series. 

Eight-Metre honors were taken by Commodore William A. Bartholo 
mae’s, Yucca, of Newport Harbor, followed by Owen Churchill’s Angelila 
and Raymond Paige’s Prelude. Ed Locke’s Cholita, with her designer, Nick 
Potter, aboard, won the first series competition among the new California 
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Everybody can take genuine pride in the ownership of a 
low-priced car today . . . if the car be a Chevrolet . . . for 


Chevrolet has made low-cost motoring smart, comfortable, 


racanmiepattalele lcs Consequently, more and more people who 
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personal car or as an extra car for the family. They know that 
Chevrolet 1s che only complete car priced so low .. . that it THE ONLY COMPLETE CAR ° 
PUesameeyenleielacme lime itstenertamcectatlaacmn alae outstanding econ- PRICED SO LOW 


omy... and that only such completeness brings content! 





CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, Genetal Mipipeeeeres Corporcziion, DETROIT, MICHIGA. 
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You cruise victoriously when you travel 
with Val-A-Pak, the distinctive luggage. 
On tiny cruiser or giant yacht, you find 
Val-A-Pak really indispensable. 


The only moisture-proof luggage that 
seals against dampness, Val-A-Pak keeps 
suits and uniforms pressed, starched 
clothes neat and unwilted. Because of 
the patented design, clothes are actually 
‘‘air-cushioned’’ against mussing or 
wrinkling. Unpacking and repacking be- 
come unnecessary. Thus you add an 
extra locker to your boat. 


Even cramped quarters seem roomy with 
Val-A-Pak. When in use, you hang it 
conveniently from any hook. When 
zipped closed, it stows away easily under 
bunk or in closet. Confirmed sailors find 
it ideal for storing shore clothes or extra 
uniforms. 


You get real economy since cleaning and 

pressing costs are cut. Smart in appear- 

ance, Val-A-Pak is made in solid leather 

or assorted weights of fabric. In view of 
the wide iy range, it also offers an . 
ideal holiday gift from master to crew. 
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ENTER THESE FACTS IN YOUR LOG 


Val-A-Pak ‘‘air-cushions’’ clothes, preventing wrinkling and mussing — 
eliminates unpacking and repacking siace clothes stay neat and fresh — hangs 
up conveniently in use, stows away easily when closed — full-sized hangers 
for two-suits, separate compartments for complete wardrobe — lightweight, 
moisture-proof, dust-proof — easy to carry — roomy — just 

right for travel by boat, train, motor or plane. 
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32-foot water line sloops. She was followed in points by Altamar and 
Tempest. As usual, Bill Slater’s Lanat won the Six-Metre honors over Rus- 
sell Simmons’ Ay-Ay-Ay and John Swigart’s Ripples. 


++ + 


On the two following days, Slater captured the title in the second annual 
Pacific Coast Intercollegiate Yacht. Racing Association championships, 
sailed in “Sixes” on San Pedro Bay. Slater, flying the colors of the Uni- 
versity of Califcrnia at Los Angeles, skippered Gallant and Ripples to a 
four-race victory. Second honors were taken for the California Institute of 
Technology by Frank Jewett; third by Milton Wegeforth, for the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; and fourth by John Bowman, for Stanford 
University. 

ae ee 


The fleets of the California and Los Angeles Yacht Clubs and the Forty- 
five Foot Sailing Association joined forces on the Fourth of July week-end 
for a colorful three-day squadron cruise — from San Pedro to the Catalina 
Isthmus on Saturday, from the Isthmus to Santa Monica on Sunday, and 
thence home to San Pedro on Monday. Nearly two score windjammers, 
attended by a comparable squadron of power boats, turned out for the 
three days of racing. 

ee eS 


Escapade, John Hurndall’s new California ‘thirty-two,”’ celebrated her 
baptism in the racing game on June 20th by capturing the initial sailing of 
the California Yacht Club’s 40-mile single-sticker marathon, from San 
Pedro to Newport Harbor and return. Against a select field of four racing 
cutters, Escapade turned the course in a light southeaster in 6 hours 23 
minutes, beating John Stick’s converted Eight-Metre Marin by two min- 
utes on corrected time. First to finish was Avatar, followed by Soliloquy and 
Westward. Hurndall won by superior windward work at the start. 


+ + + 


Bubbles . . . Amorita, owned by Bruce Beardsley, was launched by 
Fellows & Stewart in late June as the last of the five California 32-foot 
water line sloops which they have built from designs by Nick Potter. To 
date, the “‘thirty-twos” have all shown unusual speed and windward 
ability in competition. Five more are expected to be built in the immediate 
future. . . . Wilmington Boat Works expect to launch, on August Ist, 
Sea Wave, a 42-foot cruising sloop for Hugh Angleman, from the owner’s 
designs. Except for her sloop rig, which will hoist 900 square feet of work- 
ing canvas, she is a duplicate of Angleman’s ketch Sea Waif, which has been 
bought by Philip Chancellor, who in turn has sold his 38-foot cruiser 
Elziska to Carlton Dukes. . . . Frank Anderson, Honolulu youth who has 
been a regular commuter between Hawaii and San Pedro in small wind- 
jammers these past five years, sailed from San Pedro in late June on a 
4,000-mile jaunt to Pitcairn Island in the 28-foot yawl Maui. Accompanied 
by three San Pedro boys, Robert Kellogg, Fred Duval and Robert Foegle, 
Anderson plans to visit Tahiti and the Marquesas and then home to Hono- 
lulu for Christmas. . . . W. P. Durkee, of San Francisco, took delivery 
from Fellows & Stewart in early July of a 42-foot sports fisherman. From 
the board of Nick Potter, she has a 12-knot speed with two 85 horse power 
Kermaths. She looks unusually seagoing. . . . Bound for an all-summer 
cruise among the Hawaiian Islands, G. Harton Singer, Jr., left San Pedro 
in June aboard his 78-foot schooner Navigator, a participant in the 1936 
Honolulu ocean race. Also aboard are James A. H. Wilder and Earl 
Thacker, of Honolulu, and J. Gormley MacConnell, of Pasadena. 
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BoBrous 
“You'd better take the wheel, Skipper — traffic always makes me nervous!” 
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ae ee results that count in a 


marine engine. And results are based upon 
performance . . . facts—not claims. So, 
when you buy a marine engine be sure 
you get value. That is the way to make 
sure of care-free boating. 


Chrysler is the only marine engine 
manufacturer designing and building a 
complete marine engine including reverse 
gears, reduction gears, water pumps and oil 
coolers. Z'here is no divided responsibility. 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 
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Chrysler marine engines are fitted with 
tool steel exhaust valve inserts to eliminate 
frequent valve grinding... have a reverse 
gear with automatic take-up for easy ad- 
justment . . . are equipped with integral 
suspension type rubber mountings to pre- 
vent the transmission of engine noises to 


eLco 41-FOOT 


y CHRYSLER 





eREO B 
UsSTOM CRUISETTE. pow 
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the hull. . . are available with internal gear 
and pinion type reduction gears with 
helical gear teeth... have an efficient 
water pump with double drive shafts. 


Consider the value built into every 
Chrysler marine engine with features like 
these, which are only a few of many. 
Investigate . . . see for yourself why so 
many people buy Chryslers . . . buy 


value—not claims. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION ¢ MARINE ENGINE DIVISION © DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 
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SIMPLY... EASILY...AS ORDINARY 
BLACK-AND-WHITE PICTURES 


WITH BRILLIANT. . . REALISTIC 


DUFAYCOLOR 


THE 






















NATURAL COLOR FILM 


Today, after 20 years of patient experimenting and 
perfecting costing millions of dollars, DUFAY- 
COLOR proudly opens the whole new world of 
color picture-taking to everybody. 


3 


Load your camera with DUFAYCOLOR and 
expose it as you would ordinary black-and-white 
film. Yes! That is all there is to it. But how beauti- 
fully, COLORFULLY different your results will 
be. Your pictures will actually seem to become 
ALIVE with the REALISM and BEAUTY that 
only NATURAL COLOR can give. 


Kodaks, Brownies, Hawkeyes, Graflex, Leica, 
Contax, Argus, Ikomat, Rolleiflex, Exakta, Korelle, 
Voigtlander, Ansco, and many others all take 
DUFAYCOLOR polls. Full directions for loading 


and exposure are included. 


All you need do is send us your exposed film in the 
special mailing packet enclosed with your DUFAY- 
COLOR film when you purchase it from your 
dealer. It will be promptly returned to you as soon 
as processing is completed (24-hour service). 
Instructions for mailing are already imprinted on 
the mailing tag. Simply attach proper postage and 
mail. 


Now ... inexpensive contact size or enlarged 
prints can be made from your favorite DUFAY- 
COLOR shots. Ask your dealer for details and 
price list. 


NOTE — If your dealer cannot supply you with 
DUFAYCOLOR, order direct, giving dealer's 


name. 
DUFAYCOLOR, INC., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 


“In the distinctive i 
blue checkered box’ j 
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Detroit River and Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


IDWINTER predictions that there would be some keen competition 

in the Six-Metre Class at Detroit have proved true. Tommy Fisher, 

who brought Challenge here from the Coast last winter, won the D. Y. ©, 

race on Memorial Day; John L. Booth’s Winjack VI, imported last fail, 

won the Old Club event, and Don Lescohier’s Dauphin won in the class at 

the Grosse Pointe Yacht Club Regatta on July 5th. There are ten boats in 
the local fleet and the season title may go to any one of five. 

+ + + 


At Detroit and on Lake Erie Class R seems to be the up and coming 
class this season and is competing for the headlines only with the “Sixes” 
at Detroit. Mase Rumney and Lang Hubbard, of the Grosse Pointe Club, 
recently brought Lightnin’ back from Gull Lake where she was sold 
several years ago and Russ Pouliot’s former Bernida has also returned from 
the inland lake. This makes six ‘‘R’s”’ at Detroit. Cleveland has eight and 
Buffalo has three. 


+ + + 


The Grosse Pointe Club will revive its regatta on September 4th, 5th 
and 6th with interest centered in a Class R race for the historic Walker. 
Punchbowl, which has just been brought out again. This was a premier 
award back in the ‘‘Gay Nineties.’? Mase Rumney, who is commodore of 
the yachting group at the ‘‘ Little Club,” reports that interest in this spe- 
cial event shown in Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago should make it a real 
Great Lakes championship. 

: + + + 


Russell Pouliot sailed the Eight-Metre Mary K to victory in the Mills 
Race at Toledo, taking the three major awards — the Mills Trophy, the 
racing class trophy, and the prize for the first boat to finish. The weather 
sent several of the entrants to shelter. Hours of calms and a dusting that 
ripped canvas gave the sailors a hard night. 


+ + + 


Mackinac Island is making a special bid for the yachting trade this sea- 
son with free dockage for three days and a number of mooring buoys. The 
trouble in the harbor a year ago, when a squall tangled up the combined 
Chicago and Detroit race fleets and power boats on a club cruise, brought 
threats from many yachtsmen to take the harbor off their cruising charts. 

But there should be no trouble this year. The Detroit racers were to 
start July 17th, the Chicago fleet July 24th, and the power boat cruise will 
not touch at the island. With the elimination of a crowded harbor and a 
number of well anchored buoys available, Mackinac should be a desirable 
haven this summer. 

+ + + 


The Inter-Lake Yachting Association Regatta at Put-In-Bay and the 
Vermilion Centennial Regatta will be the high points of interest on Lake 
Erie this month. Commodore Edgar T. Wolfe, of Columbus, who heads the 
Inter-Lake this year, promises to make history with the elaborate program 
he has outlined. He is having built a replica of his own yacht club, which, 
mounted on a lighter, will house a free bar throughout the regatta. 

+ + + 


The Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, probably America’s most costly yacht 
club, formally reopened its complete facilities on June 19th and staged a 
regatta to celebrate its opening anniversary on July 5th. The club cost a 
million and a quarter and was opened July 4, 1929 with memberships at 
$3,200. After operating on an elaborate scale for two years, many facilities 
had to be discontinued. The club has never been closed through the depres- 
sion but its problems were acute. The opening this year is a mark of credit 
to Commodore George Slocum and his finance committee. 

+ + + 


The new Windsor Yacht Club building, just across the river from De- 
troit’s Bayview Yacht Club, is slated for completion August Ist. Members 
of the club joined Detroiters in the power boat cruise to Georgian Bay in 
July and it is expected that they will add an international flavor to Detroit 
River racing before the season ends. 

+ + + 


Don Cumming and Fred Bingham were to leave late in July for Roches- 
ter where they planned to buy International dinghies for introduction at 
Detroit. The 14-foot dinghies were in high favor on the Detroit River. 
They were sponsored mainly by the Walkerville (Ontario) Boat Club and, 
with the closing of that club, the class died out. 

. + + + 


The Sandusky Yacht Club, which has been without a clubhouse since its 
home was blown into Lake Erie many years ago, has a new clubhouse undef 
construction. The site is a pier, running out into Sandusky Bay, and offers 
dock space on three sides. It adjoins the municipal harbor and public park. 
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caspLte Winners” 


AVANTI — WINNER, GIBSON ISLAND RACE. 


Walter N. Rothschild’s new yawl, 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc. Winner of Class A and the 
J. Roulon Miller Memorial Trophy, 
Gibson Island Race. 




















Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


HE International Star Class in New England waters received a boost 

with the announcement that Charles Francis Adams, ex-Secretary of 
the Navy, has donated a perpetual challenge trophy for this class to be 
raced for at Marblehead Race Week. The trophy will be known as the 
Charles Francis Adams Bowl and will go to the yacht club of the winning 
Star each year. Mr. Adams hopes to see Marblehead Race Week become a 
Mecca for the Star Class, on a par with Larchmont Race Week, which had 
75 entries last season, and with Kiel Regatta Week, in Germany. 

The biggest Star Class fleet in Massachusetts at the present time is the 
Cape Ann Fleet, first established at the Sandy Bay Yacht Club, Rockport, 
but now including hoats at the Eastern Point and Annisquam Yacht Clubs. 
For the past several seasons, the Star turnout at Marblehead Race Week 
has been spectacular, with boats representing yacht clubs all the way from 
Sandy Bay, on Cape Ann, to Narragansett Bay.‘Star Class owners from 
more distant points will unload their trailer-borne boats at Marblehead 
this month in the competition for the Adams Bowl. 


+ + + 


The Fourth of July found every club fleet along the bay swinging into 
action. Just as expected, close competition has developed in the Eight- 
Metres, 30-Square-Metres and M-B’s. Charles Francis Adams’ Thisbe 
and last year’s champion Gypsy, sailed keenly by “‘Bunkie” Gray, are 
waging a tight duel in the “Eights.” ‘Art’? Shuman’s Tipler VII, one of 
the comparatively older “‘Squeaks,”’ has been a surprise against late edition 
boats such as Rear Commodore Harry N. Bloomfield’s Lill-Singva, John 8. 
Lawrence’s Moose, Alfred E. Chase’s Viking and “Linc” Davis’ Roulette 
II. The M-B racing has been featured by the outstanding performances 
of Caleb Loring at the helm of Nabob IT. The Indian Marconi Class cham- 
pionship inter-club engagements have been colored by the speedy come- 
back of Walter Hallett’s mahogany-trimmed, non-leakable Ace. 


i, ais 4 


Jack Bryant’s double-barreled shotgun, a seagoing piece of ordnance, is 
going like a machine gun these days at South Boston. 


The Duxbury Yacht Club fleet is augmented by many new boats this 
year. Eleven new Ducks bring the total for the class up to 66 boats, while 
40 or more Bugs are sailing. The cruising fleet has a half-dozen new boats, 
so that the outlook is impressive this season. 


++ + 


Forty or more boats were expected to make the Boston Yacht Club cruise 
Down East, July 17th-24th. The cruise featured a second rendezvous at 
North Haven, Me., in addition to the starter at Marblehead. Commodore 
Adrian Sawyer continues to keep the cruising and racing interest ‘‘tops” 
at the senior yacht club of New England. 


Pa ee 


Padgett Hodson, of E. Arthur Shuman, Inc., is designing and supervising 
the changes in arrangement and profile of the 86-foot twin screw cruiser 
Paladin, which has been sold from the estate of Henry A. Morss to A. B. 
Modine, of Wisconsin. The work will be started this fall and will include 
re-powering with two Diesels of lighter weight. 


+ ++ 


The 21-foot knockabout sloop from Shuman, Inc., designs, building at 
James E. Graves, Inc., went overboard the middle of July and was a picture 
with her Endeavour blue topsides, white boot top and bronze bottom. 


+ + + 


Horace Bent’s new 30-Square-Metre arrived recently in New York 
aboard the Swedish liner Kungsholm. She was rigged and sailed up to 
Marblehead as the latest addition to a fast growing class. 


a ae 


Actaea, one of the Marblehead 36-foot water line auxiliary cutters, has 
been purchased from Henry Sears by a yachtsman who will bring her to 
Marblehead for next season’s racing. Actaea finished second in Class B 
in the 1936 Bermuda race and took third place for both classes. 


, alee. ei 4 


A smooth launching featured the christening of Thomas N. Dabney’s 
new 50-foot water line yawl Ptarmigan, from Sparkman & Stephens de- 
signs, at the Quincy Adams Yacht Yard. 
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e Wet decks—responsible for most of the accidents in yachting. Rubber- 
he  B Tr’?Ss a soled shoes of the past have been effective on dry surfaces, but extremely 
dangerous on wet surfaces. 
The TOP-SIDER is the only non-skid shoe ever offered to yachtsmen which 
REALLY NON-SKID is equally effective on wet or dry surfaces. Whether the deck be bright, 
painted, varnished, painted canvas or metal;—-IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE. 


ever offered fo kane crest. not slip when boat is at a great angle of heel, the decks 


TOP-SIDERS come in a complete range of sizes and half sizes from four to 


twelve inclusive, White or Brown at $4.50 the pair. We also stock knee and 
three-quarter length Rubber Boots with white TOP-SIDER soles. The knee 
length boots are $5.00 the pair 3 


and the three-quarter length &7.00. Women’s 
shoes are also available, at the same price. 
Can be purchased directly from the factory | 
, : SPERRY SHOE COMPANY 
or, in New York City, from Alex Taylor & Co. 


151 Court Street New Haven, Conn. 














HALL-SCOTT 
INVADERS 


Are a National Choice 


Wherever a marine engine of the highest quality and 
proven dependability is required — the choice is 
more and more for the Hall-Scott INVADER. Here 
is an engine light and compact enough for use in 
Commuters and Express Cruisers, yet rugged enough 
for the continuous, off-shore operation of Coast 
Guard Patrol Boats. When used with reduction gears, 
Hall-Scott INVADERS replace bulky, weighty, so- 
called “heavy duty” types of marine engines, with 
very substantial savings in first costs, in operating 
costs, in engine room space, and in the vessel’s 


draught. 


Singly, or in multiple, Hall-Scott INVADERS 
power boats of all types from about 40 to 100 feet in 
length. Let us refer you to satisfied owners in your 
vicinity who have Hall-Scott INVADERS now in 
use in Runabouts, Water Taxis, Express Cruisers and 
Commuters, Sport Fishing Boats, Cruisers and 
Motor Yachts, and Coast Guard Picket Boats. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company 


254 West 3lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Berkeley, Cal. ® Los Angeles, Cal. = Seattle, Wash. ® Detroit, Mich. 
In New England, Marine Equipment Co. of Boston, Mass. 











FIGHT... 





Hot summer sun that blisters, dries out and warps top- 
sides and spars . . . quickly opens the way to dry rot. 
Salt sea water, harbor and marsh gases that wage 
constant chemical warfare against the beauty of your 
boat. Underwater, teredo worms that drill their vicious 
way through hulls. All these and more are deadly 
enemies of your boat. And you can fight them only 
with paint! 

Make sure that paint-weapon of yours is sharp! Give 
your boat the full, lasting protection of these different, 
modern paints—Sherwin-Williams Pleasure Craft Fin- 
ishes. They'll keep your boat sleek, trim, well-groomed 
and sound, month after month of grueling service. 


Try them now—this midsummer painting and touch- 
ing-up time. You'll find they apply with surprising ease 
.. . flow freely, self-level and dry glossy hard and 
smooth overnight. 


FREE! The beautifully illustrated, 52-page man- 

ual. “Your Boat—Its Painting and Care.” Con- 
ke tains all the facts. Get it from your marine sup- 
S ply dealer. Or write the Sherwin-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, and all principal cities. 


PLEASURE CRAFT FINISHES 








YACHTING 


The new swimming pool at the Corinthian Yacht Club is proving a huge 
success and a host of young swimming hopefuls are being developed by 
Instructor Paul Snyder. Yacht racing comes first with the younger st, 
with swimming and tennis still pleasant adjuncts. 


+ > - 


Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., reports the sale of the 42-foot motor cruiser 
Dolphin from Mrs. F. W. C. Foster to C. C. Ryder, of Dorchester, Mass, 
This boat was designed by the same firm in 1926 and built by H. 8S. Park- 
hurst. Dolphin will be seen at Falmouth Heights when not cruising. 


ae Se 


This company also reports the sale of the 46’ 6” double-cabin motor 
cruiser Spad to E. W. Higgins, of Boston. Just after this sale had been 
consummated, Eldredge-McInnis arranged a season’s charter for Mr, 
Higgins’ boat to P. W. Spaulding, of Worcester. 


Sound Waves 
By LEE SCUPPERS 


RIGGS CUNNINGHAM'’S Six-Metre sloop Lucie, which once got her 
picture on a Bermuda postage stamp because the engraver could not 
tell her from the Trimingham brothers’ Viking, is going to have her like- 
ness even more widely exploited. She has temporarily abandoned racing 
for a film career. So, for the time being, has a tall, dark and handy young 
Larchmont sailor now known to his intimates as ‘Hollywood Jack” 
Keeshan. 

But whereas Lucie is her lovely self on the screen and not some imag- 
inative director’s idea of a black ivory runner, Jack is merely the yachting 
ghost of Frederic March. Female worshippers at the throne of the cinema 
idol, though, will have their illusions safeguarded because all of Jack’s 
scenes are long range shots. 

Jack owes his excursion into the films to Lucie. Which is another way of 
saying that Cunningham sent Keeshan along as sort of a chaperon for the 
boat he chartered to a movie company that had to make a yachting scene 
with the New York skyline as a background. So off to Hell Gate (of all the 
places for a racing yacht!) went Lucie. 

The job was offered to Cunningham, but that modest young man has no 
Hollywood ambitions. He recommended Keeshan, who accepted the assign- 
ment with alacrity. 

P.S. The picture will be named ‘Nothing is Sacred.”’ Don’t miss the 
thrilling rescue scenes starring Hollywood Jack. 


+ + + 


The new International One-design Class, with all 25 boats in commis- 
sion now, is having no end of keen racing — or as keen as possible under 
the dreadful weather conditions that have prevailed on Western Long 
Island Sound for yachting week-ends this year. The winning in the new 
group is by no means confined to those who used to make a practice of 
taking home all the Interclub Class silverware. 


+ + + 


At the end of the first series into which the Internationals divide their 
championship season, the victor was Clair Farrand’s Flicker. Farrand did 
bit of Interclubbing last year but hardly disturbed the serenity of Messrs. 
Shields, Knapp, Cox, Howard and Marx. Bill Cox, who was tussling with 
Knapp and Shields all last year, finished second to Farrand with Robert 
McC. Shields’ Canvasback. Third place went to Egbert Moxham, Jr. 
owner of Maid of Honour, a boat with which he is doing much better than 
he did with his Interclub in 1936. 


+ + + 


In the Sunday races for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy, there 
is still another grouping. Frank Campbell, up from the Star Class, is lead- 
ing Cox by a few points. Third place after the Fourth of July was held by 
the old campaigner from Manhasset Bay, Ted Alker, and in fourth posi- 
tion is Robert Perkins’ Picaroon, whose Interclub namesake was usually 
among the also-sailed. 

This is a state of affairs which will please the sponsors of the class and 
make the whole business more sporting for all concerned. 


+ + + 


Race committees, tired of waiting around for the slower units of the 
fourth division of the percentage handicap class to finish, are considering 
seriously a proposal to give them courses more commensurate with the 
speed of the boats and the sailing skill of their owners. Seven miles is a long 
course, too long for some of the little craft that sail in this class. One day 
the Snipes sailed the fourth division handicap course by mistake and beat 
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N W: say a good deal about the fact that the majority of the country’s leading builders of 
: N standardized boats and marine engines specify and recommend Duplex Marine Engine Oil. 
- . But what about those boats—and engines—which do not carry Duplex instruction plates? 
. = Is not the unfailing protection of Duplex just as vital to them—just as productive of economy? 
ith The answer, of course, is yes—emphatically. The recommendation of Chris-Craft, Huckins, 
Kermath, Matthews, Richardson, Universal and forty or more others does not mean that 
ert 
Ir. Duplex is peculiarly adapted to their use. It means, rather, that it is the consensus of opin- 
oa ion among the industry’s leaders that Duplex is the one best oil for any boat. 
All marine engines present virtually the same lubrication problems—problems dealing with: 
high operating temperatures and gruelling, near-maximum operating loads. All marine 
engines require a marine oil especially refined for service afloat. That is why all marine 
ere engines will operate more satisfactorily—with fewer repairs and at minimum upkeep ex 
ad- pense—on Duplex. 
| by Regardless of the make or type of boat you own and the engine that powers it—regardless 
; 8 7 y 
0sI- of the service to which you put your boat—we say, and the records of thousands of users 
ally rove, that Duplex will give you more speed and more power—that it will protect you from 
P P Ma y 
such annoyances as fouled plugs, carbon formation and pressure losses—that it will cut your 
and quart repair bills to an irreducib’e minimum, lengthen the life span of your engine, and insure 
perfect service with much less frequent motor overhauling. 
the i Kk », MARINE Ol 
TIng 
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day | 


dist ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC., Established 1884 ...164 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Ist Sailor: ‘I say — what’s 
the blinkin’ row about?’’ 


2nd Sailor: *‘Oh, the Skip- 
per’s fair balmy, he is! 
Seaman Dimwittle forgot 
| to ‘Sir’ the stuffy old 

Second Mate, and now the 
Skipper, he can’t set him 
to a-polishin’ brass, becuz 
all the bally fittings aboara 
is Sea Steel, gor’ bli’ me!”’ 











TIC 
TEEL 


SUPER /STAINLEY 


MARINE FITTINGS 


SEA STEEL, twice the strength of bronze with 
mirror finish, smaller sections, lighter weight will 
outlast you and your boat and your grand- 
children and their boats. 

If you know of a logical reason why an intelli- 
gent man should put soft red corrosive metal 
on a boat and keep polishing it daily when he 
can install non-corrosive SEA STEEL, and wash 
it like a window, fell us. 


Even old sea-dogs can’t ignore the progress of 
science. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


GENERAL ALLOYS COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 





























YACHTING 


the per centers. That is the tip-off; that and the number of times which any 
member of the class has failed to finish within the time limit on light days. 


> +> + 


Winning races to Block Island is getting to be almost as much of a 
habit with George Granbery, the sailing sage of New Rochelle, as entering 
the New York Athletic Club’s annual event. George, ‘‘Becky” Sharp and 
the rest of his crew piled their duffle in the little cuddy in the centerboard 
knockabout Anita the morning of July 10th and something like thirty 
hours later was the corrected time winner by a terrific margin in the thirty- 
second annual Execution to Block Island race. On actual order of finish, 
Anita was third astern of Tiny Wheeler’s Class Q sloop Cotton Blossom, 
the 1936 winner, and Vela (ex-Zaida), with which Tim Parkman is enjoy- 
ing a change from Star boat racing. 


+ ~ a 
Cotton Blossom beat another ‘‘Q”’ boat, Grayling, by nineteen seconds 
on corrected time for second place and Vela, the scratch boat under the 


rule that considers merely water line and over all length with a penalty for 
extremely narrow beam, dropped to fourth position. 


+ + + 


It was like most of the racing hereabouts this year, long, hot and dreary, 
with sail drill and plenty of it for crews of boats that had any light stuff to 


_ set. Save for a few hours Saturday night, there was no breeze in the Sound 


and the breeze in Block Island Sound was of more use to the tailendergs 
than the leaders. That is, except to Granbery, who appears to be able to 
make Anita go without any wind. He was actually leading boat on a boat 
for boat basis until he was ten miles from the finish. 


+ 


This predicted log system of handicapping power cruisers is proving its 
worth. The N.Y.A.C. power boat race to Block Island drew eighteen 
starters, the largest number in years; Larchmont ran one from Port Jeff 
on the Fourth, Bayside held one in June, and the Sands Point Yacht Club 
ran one from Manhasset Bay to Northport late in June. 


ae gee 


Dan Hickey, the Connecticut solon and power boat official, won the 
N.Y.A.C. event with his new 52-foot Diesel-powered Danell, namesake 
of the yacht with which he won two years ago when the new handicap 
idea first went into effect on the Sound. He had a total error of only three 
points over the 104-mile course down the Connecticut shore to The Race 
and thence across to Block Island. The winner in the class for slower 
cruisers was Edraul, owned by Robert Whipple, of the Englewood (N. J.) 
Yacht Basin Club. With the slowest boat in the fleet, taking more than 
twelve hours to cover the course, Whipple did it with an error between 
predicted and actual performance of only five points. 








‘Come around when it's low tide and I'!| show you the rest of her!"’ 
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MODERN 


MARINE SERVICE 
and 


STORAGE 


for the season 


1937 — 1938 


Note the protected basin, clean 
water, Crandall railways, and 
Kilburn turntable that feeds 12 
railways and eliminates wait- 
ing. A busy yard — never 
congested. 


During the summer we would be pleased to have you inspect our plant and store with us this coming Fall. 
Facilities are available to give your yacht a complete, conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. 
REMARKABLE STORAGE HANGAR 
CONVENIENTLY LOCATED SHOPS available for 100-foot, 75-ton yacht, together with cradle and including 24-HOUR WATCHMAN SERVICE 


captain’s quarters, steam heat, electric lights, toilet, plenty of gear space. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


NEW SEerore The ‘Midway Yard” between New York and Boston MASSACHUSETTS 














OU’RE safer and drier if your boat 

is equipped with Herculite Glass in 
portlights, windscreens, deckhouse win- 
dows. For Herculite is a glass four times 
as strong and flexible as normal plate 
glass of equal thickness. Pounding seas 
prove its value... shocks and impacts 
give it a chance to show its strength. 
Yet Herculite gives you the perfect vi- 
sion from any angle and the beauty of 
polished plate glass. It’s available 
through any of our branches. Write 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for complete information. 
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Catch More Fish! 


Use Sureway Fish Bait 





A Sensational New Bait Dis- 
covery That is Fast Becoming 
the Talk of Successful Fish- 


ermen Everywhere 





Catch the Big Ones When Others Fail — it 
isn’t hard with the right bait. Fish bite on 
Sureway Bait when artificial and live baits can’t 
even get a nibble. 





Have you ever dreamed of landing the Big 
Fellows while your friends looked on with 
mouths open and wondered how you did it? 
Then you owe it to yourself to give this new 
bait a try. Some of the Largest Catches of the 
Season Were Caught by Users of Sureway Bait. 


Why Spend your hard-earned money on ex- 
pensive baits? Prepare your own bait and save. 
Sureway Bait is so Simple and Inexpensive to 
make that a school boy can do it in 5 to 10 
minutes. Why use the same old baits year after 
year? Why trust to luck? If results count with 
you — then Follow the Example of Fishermen 
Who Know and Use Sureway Bait for Results. 
Complete easy instructions showing you how to 
quickly make this Remarkable New Bait Dis- 
covery will be sent you by return mail prepaid 
for only $1.00. (Bill or money order. Stamps 
or checks not accepted.) 





Guaranteed to be the Best Bait You Ever Used. 
If its More and Larger Fish you're after you'll get 
that order in the return mail. 


United Oklahoma Hatcheries 


Dept. Y, Red Fork, Oklahoma 


(Note:—We have never had a dissatisfied 
user of Sureway Bait — Need More be Said ? ) 








YACHTING 
Comet Class News 


N addition to the National Championships of the Comet Class to be 

sailed this year on September 11th-12th on Raritan Bay, two other in- 
tersectional race meets, on Chesapeake Bay, offer a chance for some fine 
racing on successive week-ends. These are the sixteenth annual meet of 
the Miles River Yacht Club, St. Michaels, Md., August 6th—7th, and the 
Oxford Regatta, sponsored by the Chesapeake Bay and Tred Avon Yacht 
Clubs, August 13th to 15th. Both regattas feature the Comet Class, and, 
in the former affair, the Comets sail over the outside course, which is the 
one used by the Star Class and the other larger classes. Comet owners 
from other sections may leave their boats at St. Michaels after the first 
regatta, go back home, if business calls them, and the President of the 
Comet Class Association, Dr. John Eiman, will have them towed around 
to Oxford for the meeting the subsequent week. Here is a fine chance to get 
some good intersectional racing and to sample Eastern Shore hospitality 
at the same time. 


+ + + 


A team race between Comets of the Beach Point Fleet, Rye, N. Y., and 
the Richmond County Yacht Club Fleet was arranged during Larchmont 
Race Week to be sailed off the Larchmont breakwater, starting July 17th. 
Four boats from each fleet made up the two teams and the match con- 
sisted of the best four out of seven races. The races were sailed every morn- 
ing, being started from Lawrence Marx’s Alberta and finished in time for 
the Comets to sail in the regular Larchmont Race Week series in the after- 
noons. As YACHTING goes to press, the series has not yet been completed. 


+ + + 


For some 1200 Sea Scouts assembled from all parts of the United States 
in the National Boy Scout Jamboree in Washington last month one of the 
main points of interest was a regatta under the auspices of the Capital's 
yacht racing organization, the Potomac River Sailing Association, staged 
off Hains Point on July 5th. 

Damp weather with light and variable airs did not discourage a picked 
group of boys, the majority of them from Sea Scout “ships” far inland, 
who showed up at the Capital Yacht Club and were assigned to the club’s 
fleet of eleven Comets for the feature race of the day. With two Scouts in 
each boat in addition to the owner or skipper, Comets ghosted over a 
114-mile course for two races. 

The finale in this division was a short race with Sea Scout officers crew- 
ing — one in each Comet. The Freya, with Mac Lamborne at the tiller, 
took two firsts and a second; the Sassy Too, Cushing Daniel as skipper, 
made a first and two seconds. 


+ + + 


From Region No. 6, Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay Western 


Shore, comes word of the development of a new fleet at Baltimore and. 


West River, just below Annapolis. New Comets in the region are No. 272, 
L. McGuire, No. 274, R. Cochrane, and No. 778, Monroe Warren. 


+ + + 


The Rocky River Fleet, in Cleveland, now has eleven boats in the water 
and expects to have four or five more within the next few weeks. The first 
inter-fleet competition in this region was held on June 20th at Lorain, 
Ohio, when the Lorain Yacht Club Fleet played host to the Rocky River 
Fleet. Six boats from Rocky River competed in this event, making a total 
number of sixteen boats. Nova, No. 386, took first place, and second place 
was won by Robert Doane, sailing Chip IJ. The Rocky River Fleet will 
play host to the Lorain Yacht Club and other out-of-town boats on July 
31st and August Ist. Steps are being taken toward the formation of a fleet 
at Vermilion, Ohio, about forty miles west of Cleveland. 

Comet sailors in this region are looking forward to the Inter-Lake Yacht- 
ing Association Regatta to be held at Put-in-Bay August 9th-11th, where 
it is expected that thirty or forty Comets from Cleveland, Lorain, Ver- 
milion, Toledo and Detroit will compete. 
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DEFENDER” 


FINISHES 


As so often before, in our association with Cup racing, which began 


with the ‘America’ in 1851, we hail our sportsman friends with 


"May the best boat win!” 


Smith & Co. has spent more than a century in perfecting a line of 
marine paints and varnishes unrivalled for quality and long-run econ- 
omy... a fact known to thousands of yachtsmen in addition to the 


RIO} Y . . 
Ree many owners of America’s Cup defenders. 


Older, by twenty-four years, than the history of these races, Edward 
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FIRST—A WISH 
THEN—A DEMAND 


NOW-A FACT !! 


The demand for quiet, enjoyable motor boating 
induced the Cork Insulation Company to de- 
velop the application of their Corinco Cork Tile 
with their special Corinco Permanent Finish to 
decks and floors, and Corinco Marinecork for 
sound and vibration insulation. Motor noises 
and vibrations are absorbed, thus doing away 
with the only two remaining factors likely to 
mar the complete enjoyment of motor boating. 


CORK INSULATION CO., Inc. 


Marine Division: 155 East 44th St.,,New York, N.Y. 





CORINCO 
MARINE CORK 
‘S 
LE 








ease! 





The cruiser pictured bere is 
built by Dawn Cruisers, Inc.... 
Dawn Cruisers, Inc., is the 
latest organization to adopt 
Corinco products for its cruisers. 
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Chailenger and Defender 
Both Kenyon Speedometer 
Equipped 





As important as the compass—Kenyon Speed- 
ometers are placed right before the helmsman. 


ORDER THROUGH YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


Kenyon Instrument Company, Inc. 
273 New York Avenue 


Huntington, Long Island, New York 





























A&F Yachtsmen’s Repair Kit, $6.75 


A handy companion 


This repair kit is in a compact and convenient 
canvas roll-up case with compartments for each 
item. A sewing palm, assorted needles in a water- 
proof container, swivel sail hook, marlin spike, 
wire splicer, beeswax, thimble and a wide assort- 
ment of sail thread and twine. Every item in the 


kit is of high quality. 


G@BERCROMBIE & Fircu Co. 


The Greatest Sporting Goods Store in the World 


MADISON AVENUE AT 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


e 


CHICAGO STORE: Von I ke & Ant 


1) 


ine, 33 So. Wabash Avenue 























YACHTING 


Development of the Cup Yacht 


(Continued from page 59) 


headroom in the quarters below 
deck being obtained by high trunk 
cabins. As the boats became chub- 
bier, more sail was needed to drive 
them and large rigs were put on 
short, wide and shallow hulls. 

Mischief, one of the first yachts 
to be designed to the rule, was built 
in 1879 and defended the Cup in 
1881 against the Canadian sloop 
Atalanta. Mischief was from the 
board of A. Cary Smith and was 
the second yacht to be built of iron 
in the United States. She showed 
the tendencies fostered by the rule, 
having a plumb stem and a short 
stern, light draft and low freeboard, 
with a fairly high cabin trunk. She 
carried a large sail plan, and, like 
the other yachts of her period, 
would be considered heavily over- 
sparred today. Incidentally, this 
race of 1881 was the first for which 
a defender was especially built, 
Pocahontas having been constructed 
for the defense of the Cup. However, 
she was no-‘match for Mischief nor, 
for that matter, for Gracie, the 
chief contender for the honor. 

Although designed to a vicious 
rule, Mischief was deeper than 
many of the American yachts of her 
day and had a long life. The rule 
produced a wide, shallow’ hull 
which, though it had great initial 
stability, was capsizable. Indeed, 
the big schooner Mohawk capsized 
in 1876 with loss of life, and the 
Grayling a few years later. 

In 1882, the Seawanhaka Yacht 
Club adopted a length and sail area 
rule designed to curb the tendency 
to oversparring and its concomitant 
expense. This rule was modified 
several times in the next few years, 
and when a British challenge was 
received in December, 1884, for a 
race between the cutter Genesta and 
an American yacht, the New York 
Yacht Club’s rule was a length and 
sail area rule. The British were 
working under a rule which still 
penalized beam and their boats 
were deep and narrow and sailed 
at a large angle of heel. Stability 
was obtained by heavy lead ballast, 
most of it placed on the keel. 

As we had no big sloops fit to 
compete with the invading cutter, 
two Cup aspirants were built, one 
for New York and one for Boston 
owners. Trial races were held and 
Puritan, the Boston boat, soon 
showed her superiority to her rival 
Priscilla. Puritan was designed by 
Edward Burgess and was a fine 
sloop of a healthy type. She was 
what was known asa ‘“‘compromise”’ 
model, being narrower and deeper 
than the typical American craft of 
the day, though much wider and 
shoaler than the regular English 
cutter. She had a plumb stem and a 
graceful stern, good ‘‘S”’ sections 
and a good sized rig. 

Next year Mayflower, another 


Burgess boat, defeated the cutter 
Galatea which was even narrower 
than Genesta. She was an enlargeci 
and refined Puritan and faster thai: 
her older sister. In 1887, when 
Thistle challenged, Burgess pro- 
duced Volunteer, a steel vessel, nar- 
rower and deeper than either of her 
predecessors and with more sail. 
She, like the challenger, had a grace- 
ful clipper stem. 

The defeat of Genesta and Galatea 
had, with other happenings in Eng- 
land, made evident some of the 
bad features of the rule under which 
British designers were working and, 
in 1886, a length and sail area rule 
was adopted in Great Britain. 
Thistle, accordingly, was wider 
than the two preceding challengers, 
20 feet 3 inches against 15 feet, 
although of a trifle more draft. But 
her designer cut away her lateral 
plane in an attempt to reduce 
wetted surface and she was not as 
good to windward as the defender. 

And the designers kept on, as 
they usually do, seeking for the 
loopholes in the measurement rule. 


Herreshoff, in 1891, produced the © 


famous Gloriana for the 46-foot 
class. In her, he cut away the fore- 
foot entirely and swept the profile 
up from the forward end of the keel 
to the stem head. On a water line 
length of 45’ 3”, she measured 70 
feet over all, She carried 4100 
square feet of canvas and was the 
fastest ‘‘46”’ of the fleet. 

In the same year, Herreshoff 
sprang another surprise in the 
Dilemma, the first “bulb fin” 
yacht ever built. In this little sloop, 
25 feet on the water line and 7 feet 
beam, stability was obtained mainly 
from a two-ton lead bulb hung on 
the bottom of a steel plate, weigh- 
ing nearly 900 pounds, attached to 
the canoe-shaped hull by angle 
irons. With small displacement and 
little wetted surface, she was fast 
and able and handy. She was the 
prototype of a considerable fleet, 
both here and abroad. As pure 
racing machines, boats of this type 
outclassed everything of their size 
in the smaller sizes. 

By the time the next challenge 
for the Cup was received, the fin 
keel yacht was being built in the 
larger sizes, either a pure bulb fin, 
like the Pilgrim or a modified one 
like the Jubilee. Two boats were 
built by Herreshoff, Colonia and 
Vigilant. The latter, which was suc- 
cessful as the defender, was a deep 
draft centerboarder with a com- 
paratively shallow hull and a deep 
keel in which the ballast was 
stowed and the centerboard housed. 
She was built of Tobin bronze 
plates and was nicknamed the 
“brass bottomed boat.” A study 
of her lines will show that she had 
good stability of form as well as 
from the lead stowed deep down 
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in her fin. In addition, she carried 


a erew of about 70 men whose 


weight, disposed along the weather 
rail, would help to hold her up in a 
breeze of wind. She was a grand old 
boat and had a long life after she 
was outbuilt as a racer. Compared 
to some of the Cup yachts which 
followed her, Vigilant was dis- 
tinctly of a wholesome type. 

But the designers kept on shoot- 
ing at the rule, snubbing in the ends 
of the water line and adding sail, 
increasing the draft to get the lead 
lower, increasing the length over all 
to get greater sailing length, length 
being an effective factor in speed. 
Defender and Columbia, which de- 
fended the Cup in 1895, 1899 and 
1901, were both narrower and quite 
a bit deeper than Vigilant, their 
keels being deep and rather short 
fore and aft. Each succeeding one 
carried more sail than the one be- 
fore, their sail areas being: Vigilant, 
11,272; Defender, 12,602; Columbia, 
13,135. The length on water line in- 
creased also but not in the same 
proportion, being: Vigilant, 86.00; 
Defender, 88.05; Columbia, 89.08. 

In 1900, Boston produced a re- 
markable boat, the Independence. 


_ She was a perfect brute, with great 


length over all, shoal hull with flat 
sections carried well forward and 
aft, a short, deep fin and a tremen- 
dous sail spread. She was really a 
modified scow, the biggest one ever 
built. While extremely fast on cer- 
tain points of sailing, she was apt to 
“take charge”’ at times and was al- 
ways hard to handle. Besides, she 
was structurally weak and leaked 
badly. She was, in fact, an expensive 
failure but she had her influence on 
her successor in the Cup class. 
Herreshoff produced the Reliance 
to defend the Cup against Sham- 
rock III in the 1903 series and a re- 
markable boat she was. On a water 
line length of 89.08 feet, the same 
as that of Columbia, she carried 
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16,160 square feet of canvas, more 
than twice the measured area of 
today’s Class J yachts. Her beam 
was 25 feet 8 inches and her draft 
about 20 feet. Her sections were 
quite flat; in fact, she was a skim- 
ming dish with a deep fin attached. 
But her lines were handsome and 
there was little of the brute about 
her. Nevertheless, she was an out 
and out racing machine and needed 
a large crew to handle her immense 
sail plan. She was expensive to 
build and expensive to run. 

By this time yachtsmen were dis- 
gusted with the modified scow type 
and the rating rule was discarded 
and a new one substituted. This 
was suggested by N. G. Herreshoff 
and took into account length, dis- 
placement and sail area. With cer- 
tain modifications, this is the Uni- 
versal Rule in effect today. There 
are limits and penalties and it is no 
longer possible to build a light shell 
since scantlings must be substan- 
tial. The rule, as it has worked out, 
seems to make the sail area for any 
class practically a constant, the 
variations being in the dimensions 
of the hull. It has produced a much 
more wholesome type of yacht than 
any of the preceding rules and, 
oddly enough, the new ones are just 
about as fast as the old-timers with 
their immense spreads of canvas. 

The designer of the large racing 
yacht of today takes advantage of 
all the progress in metallurgy and 
uses the modern light and strong 
alloys freely. Today’s Cup yacht 
has a complete outfit of trick sails 
and working canvas and her spars 
are marvels of engineering, all of 
which adds to the expense. With 
the reduced crews called for by the 
rule, winches are used for almost 
everything and the new rod stand- 
ing rigging is all specially designed 
and made. All this costs money and 
building and campaigning a Cup 
yacht is still a rich man’s sport. 


of the Month 


(Continued from page 97) 


Tue New Lonpon—MARBLEHEAD RaAcE 


Yacht Owner 


Elapsed time Corrected time 


Crass A, SCHOONERS AND KETCHES 


Gallant Russell B. Stearns - 59:44:01 58:48:12 
Gray Gull, Huntress, Lion’s Whelp, Rhine, Anna Lee Ames and Spindrift did 
not finish. 
Cuass B, Stoops anp YAWLS 
Apache C. F. Havemeyer 56:47:44 53:06:19 
White Lady M. W. Greenough 57:25:45 54:35:55 
Dorothy Q Frank Bissell 60:55:48 56:19:39 
Actaea Henry B. Sears 62:07:05 59:17:17 
Estrella E. 8. Bradford, Jr. 67 54:55 63:44:51 
Goud Hope, Rampage II, Sou’wester and Betsinda did not finish. 
Crass C, UnpER 30 RatinG 
No finishers 
Crass D, UNIVERSAL RULE 
(Not eligible for Lambert Cup) 
Valiunt W. T. Aldrich 52:48:28 52:44:32 
Sirivs H. G. Reynolds 56:44:30 54:31:26 
Lil R. W. Moore 64:39:56 62:39:56 
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Sailor, stow your oars ... 
here’s what it takes to add 
the last touch of contentment 
to your hours afloat. The Scout fits dinghy service 
like no other outboard. Weighing only 15 pounds, it 
is the easiest of all motors to slip on or off a dinghy 
transom. Stows ‘most anywhere. Runs 1} hours on 
a single quart of fuel. Runs so quietly that it won't 


Price F.O.B. Milwaukee 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 


_ disturb the most peaceful anchorage. Capably han- 


dles any size tender—from chubby 7-footers to good- 
sized sailing dinghies. Excellent 

auxiliary power for Snipes. 
Comets, Stars and all small sail 
craft... Write today for catalog! 
Address, EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5108 N. 27 Street. Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Canada, Evinrude Motors of 
Canada, Peterboro, Canada. 
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28 ft. twin screw skiff 


Genuine Sea Skiffs 


ag 


FAST - SEA GOING - CRUISERS 


= 


YACHT TENDERS 
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HUBERT S. JOHNSON 


BOAT MANUFACTURER 
BAY HEAD NEW JERSEY 
Designers and Builders of Custom and Stock Boats Since 1912 


Mastic Yacht Service 


BUILDING 
REPAIRS 


STORAGE 


New 10-ton derrick ...3 marine railways, largest 100 tons. 
Hauling and launching up to 10-foot draft on any tide. 
Two 200-foot piers . . . Protected basin, 7-foot depth. 


Ideal under cover and open storage, including well protected wet 
storage. 


Engine, propeller and rigging repairs. 


Builders of the Celebrated MYSTIC DINGHY 


Let us quote you on your new boat construction 

















MYSTIC SHIPYARD - INC: 


Custom-built Yachts e Commercial Boats 
Sailboats e Dinghies 
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WEST MYSTIC CONNECTICUT 
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“Ranger,” the American Defender 


(Continued from page 45) 


overside, carried clear of the vessel 
by the pull of the forestaysail that 
Captain Monsell had kept on her. 
There was still a terrible job ahead 
of the crew. The steel bar rigging 
was too hard to be cut with hack- 
saws or cold chisels, and they had to 
disassemble it with wrenches, work- 
ing on a deck swept by seas. But 
they got it clear without damage to 
the hull or to a man, let it sink in 
sixty fathoms, and towed on into 
Marblehead. 

With such a short time left before 
the trials were scheduled to start, 
it looked as if the ultimate catas- 
trophe had fallen. Vanderbilt, ap- 
prised of the accident by telephone, 
had a duplicate mast and set of 
rigging ordered within three hours of 
the time Ranger got into Marble- 
head, and a few hours later was on 
the scene and towing the boat to 
Bristol. They told him it would take 
at least six weeks to replace the 
mast and rigging, but he didn’t be- 
lieve it and with the Aluminum 
Company of America and the Bath 
Iron Works on a 24-hour schedule, 
they got it all out in three weeks. 
Meanwhile, Ranger had to have 
something to sail with. 

The day after the accident Ranger 
was towed into Bristol, where her 
afterguard and designers, working 
with the Herreshoff people, dug 
through the storeroom of the Herre- 
shoff plant. They got out Rain- 
bow’s 1934 mast and put it together, 
and by using whatever steel wire 
they found that would fit — some of 
it came from almost every Cup boat 
built in the last twenty-five years — 
and by having whatever fittings 
they couldn’t find made, to piece 
the patchwork together, they had 
a rig in her within ten days. It was 
a miracle of organization, and one of 
the outstanding evidences of the 
abilities that make Vanderbilt a 
great Cup boat skipper. 

Ranger was sailing within ten 
days of the dismasting, and from 
that time until she was selected as 
the defender there was only one day 
that she lay in Brenton’s Cove. 
Except for the time spent in two 
haul-outs at Bristol, she was sailing 
every day, and in that period of in- 
tensive practice Vanderbilt got her 
going. His afterguard, consisting of 
Rod and Olin Stephens, Arthur 
Knapp, Jr., and Zenas Bliss, was a 
good one to start with and it got 
better as it went along. So was the 
crew, headed by George Monsell 
and two young mates, Willie Car- 
stens and Herman Weggs. From her 
very first race, Ranger was, on the 
whole, the best-handled boat of the 
defense trio. 

From the point of view of every- 
one except Ranger’s crowd — and 
perhaps for them at times — the 
trials turned out to be a pretty 
monotonous series of sailing matches, 


with few exciting moments. The 
first preliminary race, on June 2nd, 
found Ranger matched against 
Yankee and, with a moderate north- 
easterly breeze blowing, the Cup 
committee — W. A. W. Stewart, E. 
Townsend Irvin, George Nichols 
and George A. Cormack — sent 
them out to Clay Head, Block Is- 
land, and back. Yankee got the 
start, but Ranger, with a big Genoa 
set, sailed through her lee and led 
by three minutes at Clay Head, 
fifteen miles to leeward. Ranger 
gained some more on the close fetch 
back to the lightship and won by 5 
minutes 56 seconds. It was not too 
satisfactory a race, owing to the 
shift of wind which eliminated any 
windward work, but at least it 
showed the new boat was no dud. 

Ranger did not go out the next 
day. Yankee and Rainbow were 
matched. Rainbow, with Charles 
Hovey sailing her to windward, 
outpointed the re-rigged Yankee 
and beat her 2 minutes 10 seconds to 
the weather mark, lost nearly half 
that lead reaching to the next mark 
when her Genoa jib split, and, com- 
ing home, Yankee reached down 
wind, right around Rainbow, and 
won the race by 5:27. At this stage 
of the game it had not yet dawned 
on everyone that it made no differ- 
ence what happened between Yan- 
kee and Rainbow. 

The third race was one of the 
best, and one that Vanderbilt really 
had to work to win. Ranger was 
racing Rainbow, and Hovey got the 
best of the start. The committee 
had ordered the boats to keep out- 
side a line between Beavertail Point 
and Point Judith, in order to mini- 
mize the effect of the variable winds 
along the Narragansett shore, and 
this imaginary line may have saved 
Ranger’s bacon that day. Heading 
inshore, Rainbow was going fully as 
fast and pointing higher, but before 
she could work out far enough on 
Ranger’s weather bow to consoli- 
date her position, Vanderbilt called 
for sea room to avoid crossing the 
imaginary line. Rainbow had to 
tack with him. In a few minutes she 
had come up under Ranger’s bow so 
that Vanderbilt had to tack in 
again. Hovey covered him, but 
again had to tack out under Van- 
derbilt’s lee bow when they reached 
the line and Ranger called for sea 
room. This went on for some time. 
Rainbow was pointing enough higher 
to more than offset Ranger’s slightly 
greater speed through the water, 
but on every tack Ranger regained 
some ground by carrying her head- 
way much better than the smaller 
boat. It was nip and tuck almost 
out to Point Judith, from which 
they could lay the course to the 
Clay Head buoy. Vanderbilt, at the 
time back on Rainbow’s weather 
quarter, drove Ranger off hard and 
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she picked up speed, passed to 
windward of Rainbow and gave her 
a dose of backwind from which she 
couldn’t escape. That settled it. 
Ranger led by 2:12 when they 
rounded the Clay Head buoy and 
Rainbow, reaching home, gained a 
few seconds, but finished 1:58 after 
Ranger — the closest margin of any 
of Ranger’s victories in the trials. 

Ranger gave Yankee another 
trimming next day, and Yankee 
beat Rainbow 2:03 in a light 
weather race the day after. 

The sixth and final race of the 
preliminary series was the only: one 
of the trials in which all three boats 
sailed. Rainbow and Yankee had the 
new boat boxed between them and 
a half-length astern at the start, 
and it looked bad for Ranger — but 
not for long. Within a few minutes 
she had pulled out from under 
Yankee’s lee, and all the way out 
to Clay Head she held the weather 
berth on Rainbow, which hung onto 
her pretty well while Yankee 
dropped astern steadily. The breeze 
at times was up to seventeen knots 
—about the best of the whole 
series. Ranger rounded Clay Head 
2:06 ahead of Rainbow, 7:59 ahead 
of Yankee. Both of them cut her 
lead down somewhat running home, 
but Ranger finished 4:38 ahead of 
Rainbow which saved second place 
by one second. 

This ended the preliminary series, 
with Ranger undefeated. It was too 
soon to say she was unbeatable, but 
she was obviously a going boat. 
She hadn’t yet been headed around 
a buoy. If the new boat had a weak- 
ness it was that she hadn’t been 


able to point very well, and had had" 


to depend on her speed through the 
water to get her out in the lead in 
windward work. Ranger’s after- 
guard was not worrying, however. 
They had the answer to the point- 
ing problem in the new mast and 
rigging, which was put into her 
right after this series and, by its de- 
creased windage, greatly improved 
her weatherliness. Of the other two 
boats, Rainbow had done well to 
windward, but badly off the wind, 
and Yankee’s showing was just the 
opposite — she was a wonder, as 
she had always been, on a spinnaker 
run, but otherwise was unable to 
bother the new boat. 

The observation series, like the 
preliminaries, was sailed from Bren- 
ton’s Reef Lightship over various 
courses. The series opened with a 
Ranger-Y ankee match on June 19th, 
and for the first time Ranger was 
headed around a mark, Yankee 
leading her by a couple of lengths at 
the racing buoy ten miles south of 
the lightship. But Yankee made a 
mess of the turn, and found Ranger 
plaited on her weather bow for the 
beat to the torpedo range buoy, 
Which Ranger rounded with a lead 
of 5 45. That lead she increased to 
7:02 reaching home. 

In the next race, Ranger demon- 
straied her improved pointing abil- 


ity. Starting even with Rainbow, 
she took the lead in two tacks, led. 
by 5:21 at the end of nine miles to 
windward, and pulled this out to 
11:05 on the two reaches home. In 
the fourth race, Ranger showed that 
she was as much improved off the 
wind as on it. With a down wind 
start in moderate weather, Ranger 
took a two-length lead running out, 
increased it to two minutes when 
the wind hauled ahead, added an- 
other minute on a close reach to the 
second buoy and, running home 
under spinnaker, outran Yankee to 
win by about 5:30. 

The last race of that series was 
the nearest to defeat Ranger ever 
came during the trials. Yankee led 
her on a spinnaker run out to Gay 
Head, increased her lead early in 
the beat back, lost most of it in a 
short-tacking match in very light 
airs, but was pulling ahead again 
with several lengths’ lead on Ranger 
when both dropped out, neither 
skipper believing he could finish 
within the time limit. 

The selection committee could 
have named Ranger then and there, 
but they had another series of 
races scheduled and it had, at least, 
to be started for two reasons — to 
give the losing skippers every pos- 
sible chance to produce some sort of 
a miracle and to give Ranger as 
much racing as possible. In the first 
race on the regular Cup courses, 
Ranger, outpointing and outfooting 
Yankee on the windward leg, in- 
creased the lead on the second 
reach and won by 14:26, the worst 
beating Yankee had taken. This 
was the last trial race, as it turned 
out. Next day Ranger led Rainbow 
by over twenty minutes at the end 
of fifteen miles to windward but 
failed to finish in the time limit. 
The third day there was no race, 
owing to calm and fog, but that 
night the Cup committee held a 
meeting and named Ranger the de- 
fender. 

It was a sensible move. There had 
been little doubt for a couple of 
weeks, and none at all during the 
last few days, as to which boat 
would be selected. By naming 
Ranger early in the game, they re- 
lieved her people of whatever worry 
they may have had about losing a 
race. What they wanted was a 
chance to race against Yankee and 
Rainbow and at the same time do 
some experimenting with sails and 
such things. So George Nichols put 
up a special trophy for which all 
three boats were to race during the 
rest of the week. As this is written 
that series is in progress, with 
Ranger still unbeaten, though they 
have been trying out sails and gear 
with which they did not dare take a 
chance during the trials. 

Whether Ranger is a super-yacht 
to end all “J” boats or whether 
she’s about an even match for 
Endeavour II it is impossible to tell 
until the Cup series starts, if then. 
But as to her being the fastest ever 
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@ Everywhere afloat Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass is proving its 
unusual worth aboard ship. For portlights, windscreens and deck- 
house windows it is a simple, comparatively inexpensive yet tre- 
mendously effective device to provide protection from pounding 
seas. And because of its remarkable strength, it can be used sub- 


stantially thinner than ordinary glass—an important saving of 30- 
50% in weight. 


Write today for booklet descriptive of Tuf-Flex—a new different 
glass for marine application—a glass that affords the same beauty 
and clearvision as ordinary plate glass PLUS many times the strength, 
and exceptional resistance to wave and other physical shock. 


LIBBEY -OWENS+-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process limits its ra 
susceptibility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing exposed edges 
or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate into small crystals, 
and if not framed, the crystals have a tendency to fly apart. 


FOR SUNBURN 


use cool, soothing 


NOXZEMA 


N° matter how sore and badly sun- 
burned you are, Noxzema Medi- 
cated Cream will bring quick, glorious 
relief! No more scorched, painful skin — 
no more needless suffering. Just apply 
cool, soothing Noxzema and all the fire 
is gone from the hottest burn. Noxzema 
is used by Chief Lifeguards at First Aid 
stations at America’s biggest beaches, 
such as Atlantic City, Coney Island, 
Miami Beach and Asbury Park. And 
Noxzema is snow-white — greaseless — 
can’t stain clothes or bed linen! Get a 
jar at any drug or department store. 














and don’t forget 


FOR A RICH, EVEN TAN 


NOXZEMA NOXZEMA 
Suntan Cream - Suntan Oil 


For a smooth gradual tan use Noxzema Suntan 
Oil or new Noxzema greaseless Suntan Cream. 
Both contain a scientific screen which filters 
sun rays— allow, a comfortable easy tan. 
And Noxzetha Suntan Cream is greaseless — 
can’t stain Clothes or bathing suits! 
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Announcement— 


The makers of the new rod 
rigging, fittings and turnbuckles 
for the Bath Iron Works, used 
on Class J" sloop Ranger, will 
furnish designs and estimates 
for stream-lined wire and rod 
rigging. Also spreaders , metal 
masts and necessary fittings 
for racing yachts from Star 
Class up. 

Naval architects and builders 
are urged to communicate with 
us for fabricated stream-lined 
rigging and full information on 
methods of solving problems of 
efficiency in sails, resistance in 
rigs, and proper {balancing, 
with the aid of our special 
wind tunnel equipment at New 


York University. 





Address inquiries to 


E. BURKE WILFORD 


Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate, Ltd. 
Wilford Building Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for copy of “Yacht Sails inthe Wind Tunnel” by E. Burke Wilford and Dr. Alexander Klemin 



































built in the United States, there is 
no question. She has proved supe- 
rior to Rainbow and Yankee on 
every point of sailing, and the story 
of the trials is a story of victories by 
increasing margins. She seems to be 
a boat of no particular weather 
limitations. Most of her races have 
been in breezes of from eight to 
fourteen knots, but she has made 
some of her most spectacular gains 
while drifting through calms and 


YACHTING 


catspaws and, while she has :ot 
raced in a really hard wind, even 
her rivals concede that she ought to 
beat them when the going gets 
tough. 

There is no doubt that Range is 
a worthy vehicle for Vanderbi't’s 
third defense of the America’s Cup, 
At this writing, she looks like an 
odds-on favorite to thwart the six- 
teenth attempt to lift the ancient 
trophy. 


The Gold Cup Shines Again 


(Continued from page 85) 


intensely interested to see whether 
she will reproduce in reality the 
same bewildering results which her 
model [has achieved in the testing 
tank.” 

From France, three new 12-Litre 
boats are coming. They will be 
driven by Maurice Vasseur, a well- 
known manufacturer of aeroplane 
propellers and president of the Rac- 
ing Commission of the Motor Yacht 
Club of France, probably the most 
experienced French driver of high 
powered racing craft; Emile Pi- 
querez, head of the Tecalemit Lu- 
bricator Company and one of 
France’s outstanding motor boat 
sportsmen, and Jean Dintilhac, 
vice-president of the Motor Yacht 
Club of France. 

All three of the French sportsmen 
are veteran speed boat drivers and 
into their three Gold Cup boats 
have gone the lessons they have 
learned in years on the race course. 
In addition, uw Vasseur is plan- 
ning to bring over a new 1200-kilo- 
gram boat of 16 litres (967 cubic 
inches) and approximately 1,000 
hp. which weighs less than 2640 
pounds and, consequently, less than 
most of our previous Gold Cup 
boats. If this boat arrives, some spe- 
cial competition will be arranged 
for her at Detroit. 

From Canada will come Miss 
Canada II, the new Gold Cup craft 
of E. A. Wilson, of Ingersoll, Ont., 
with a new 12-cylinder, 450 hp. 
supercharged Miller motor. This 
boat, one of the most beautiful 
craft ever created in the Gold Cup 
Class, was completed so late last 
year that it was not possible to 
work the “‘bugs” out of her. Harry 
Miller has been working on her en- 
gine most of the winter and expects 
her to do great things in the Gold 
Cup race. There will be a British 
boat in the race, too, but she will 
not represent England. She will be 
Delphine IX, built in England from 
designs by Fred Cooper, creator of 
Miss England II and Marian 
Carstairs’ various Estelles. With a 
supercharged Miller motor, she will 
be driven by her owner, Horace E. 
Dodge, who will have two boats in 
the race. The other, the old Jmpshi, 
with which Kaye Don captured the 
Gold Cup for Detroit last year on 


Lake George, will be driven by the 
veteran racer, Commodore Frithiof 
Ericson. : 

And what competition can we 
offer to this foreign invasion? As a 
result of the severe drubbing ad- 
ministered by the Italian 12-Litre 
boats to our heavier 101-litre Gold 
Cup boats in Florida three years 
ago, we changed our rules to con- 
form to theirs. Today, our Gold 
Cup boats have had the 1600-pound 
hull restriction removed and the 
engines have been increased from 
625 cubic inches to the 12-litre 
limit of 732 cubic inches and they 
are further enhanced by super- 
chargers which blow the fuel into 
their cylinders at an almost unbe- 
lievable rate. Since there are no 
standard engines of this type being 
built in America, it was necessary 
for the Gold Cup owners and their 
mechanicians to create new engines 
out of old aviation cylinder blocks 
and anything else they found avail- 
able. Naturally, it has taken a 
couple of years for them to fulfill 
these requirements but, after two 
years of disappointing performance, 
the Gold Cup Class staged a mag- 
nificent comeback at Washington 
last September. In the first heat, 
eight boats actually started and 
seven of them finished. All of them, 
the new ones as well as the rebuilt 
old ones, showed that they are 
capable of an unaccustomed relia- 
bility and speeds greatly in excess 
of anything we have seen before in 
this class. It is possible that we shall 
have ten and perhaps eleven oF 
twelve American boats at the start- 
ing line when the cannon booms at 
the Detroit Yacht Club and I be- 
lieve they will give an excellent 
account of themselves in this classi¢ 
contest. 

Jack Rutherfurd doesn’t like the 
new scoring rule which gives 400 
additional points to the boat mak- 
ing the fastest heat and another 400 
for the craft making the best 
elapsed time for the entire race of 
90 miles in three 30-mile heats. He 
threatens to be elsewhere on Gold 
Cup Day but I am hoping that his 
new Gold Cup craft, Ma Ja Il, 
with which he won the President's 
Cup last year, will be at the start- 
ing line with the others. I am hop- 
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ing, also, that he will have Jack 
Dunn or somebody else drive his 
Miss Palm Beach. 

Herbert Mendelsohn, of Detroit, 
will have a brand new Notre Dame 
and Arthur L. Bobrick, of Califor- 
nia, will appear with a new craft 
named Amoeba. Victor Kliesrath, of 
South Bend, Ind., will race his very 
fast Hotsy Totsy III, if he can get 
the hull to maneuver properly with 
the beautiful new 12-Litre engine 
he has designed and built for it. 
William M. Horn still has available 
his old but serviceable champion, 
Delphine IV, which he wants to 
enter in the Gold Cup race. With 
the old 625-cubic-inch Packard en- 
gine, he knows she is not fast enough 
for this fleet but he is hoping to find 
or borrow another and more mod- 
ern engine before Labor Day. 

I have heard rumors that Gar 
Wood, Jr., after years spent becom- 
ing one of the best outboard drivers 
in the country, is ready to step up 
into the Gold Cup Class and will be 
at the line with something new in 
the way of 12-Litre boats in which 
Gar Wood, Sr., will have a fatherly 
interest. I have also been told that 
John Charles Thomas, the singer, 
and one of the most enthusiastic 
owners in the 225-Cubic-Inch Class, 
will appear with a new Gold Cup 
boat. These, however, are nothing 
but rumors so far. I have discussed 
conditions with George Reis, thrice 


winner of the Gold Cup and of the 
President’s Cup. His famous old 
boat, El Lagarto, is still in service- 
able condition, he says, despite the 
ramming and sinking she experi- 
enced'in the President’s Cup race 
last year. She has a new 12-Litre 
supercharged engine and I hope to 
see George Reis and Dick Bowers 
in their familiar yellow sweaters 
plowing down on the starting line at 
race time. At this moment the 
French and Italian motor boat offi- 
cials are expressing grave doubts 
about the safety of the three-mile 
Gold Cup course at Detroit. I am 
trying to persuade them that their 
fears are groundless, that it is one 
of the safest courses in the world. 

At any rate, it should be a great 
race and we should all have a lot of 
fun. A distinguished group of Euro- 
pean motor boat officials will ac- 
company the Italian and French 
boats to this city. Among those who 
are planning to come over are Rene 
Schoeller, president of the Motor 
Yacht Club of France; Count 
Michel Andrassy, president of the 
Budapest Motor Yacht Club, which 
is a member of the American Power 
Boat Association; Alfred Buysse, 
president of the Brussels Royal 
Yacht Club; Maurice Pauwaert, 
secretary of the International Mo- 
tor Yachting Union and Arthur 
Bray, of the British Marine Motor- 
ing Association. 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


(Continued from page 99) 


out with Navy gray topsides. And 
Chief, how is ter slap a coat of red 
shellac on that gadget up aloft that 
we ignorant yachtsmen call a wish- 
bone but that you call a boom? 


Changing to a more cheerful sub- 
ject, I had a close-up view of Caulk 
Kemp’s 41-year-old Chesapeake 
Bay log canoe Island Bird and 
found her as neat and trim as if she 
had only just been hollowed out. 
Jim Burr and Granville Larramore, 
watermen who tend jib sheet and 
fore sheet when the Bird races, keep 
her up with all the loving care that a 
good boat deserves, and each year 
give her a coat of paint as a Christ- 
mas present to her owner. Island 
Bird raced Mayflower, owned by 
Howard Strong, in a special match 
arranged for the entertainment of 
the Gibson Island racers and led 
from start to finish. But Caulk tells 
me that the Mayflower and the 
Islind Bird both lose often enough 
in a season’s racing to make it 
interesting. As I interpret it, they’re 
both hot stuff. 


Henry Baldwin, who sails up and 
down the bay six to a dozen times 
a yer and knows it the way Mark 
Twain used to know his Mississippi, 
Was invited to race aboard the 


schooner Nordlys as local talent for 
the Chesapeake. When he found no 
chart of the bay in Nordlys’ locker, 
he drew one, on request, from mem- 
ory, putting in the lights, buoys 
and any other memorabilia which 
would soothe the owner’s tortured 
soul. After that it became Henry’s 
duty to take bow and beam bear- 
ings of every fixed object they passed 
and to plot the boat’s position on 
his chart. He told me afterward 
that he is accustomed to smelling or 
feeling his way up from his home on 
the Cape and that he couldn’t see 
how bow and beam bearings of a 
buoy whose position was hypoth- 
esized on a home-made chart could 
be any more scientific than his own 
method. Still, it’s nice to have 
things done shipshape and Bristol 
fashion the way we used to do it in 
the Navy. 


One word more before I take the 
advice of a disgruntled reader and 
go cruising for the summer: Lizzie 
Mac, otherwise known as R. J. 
Reynolds’ Elizabeth McCaw, is an 
eleventh hour entry for the Fastnet. 
She ought to be arriving in Cowes 
as these words appear in print, and 
it’s my guess that she’ll give some of 
the fine new English boats a run 
for their money. 
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Now is the time to switch to new spark plugs 
—Rajah ‘‘“GOLDENS” are the only Everdur |; 
) gmetal (rustless) spark plug on the market— 
banish forever the trouble of “ plugs-rusted- 
} in-cylinder-heads’? now by ordering a set of_ ; 
Rajah ‘‘Goldens.”’ 3 

SAME PRICE AS STANDARD PLUGS 
> Order from your dealer or direct from 
: THE RAJAH COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 
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boat. Order now for early delivery 
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Take a look forward on the bow of any 
outstanding yacht and you'll see an 
A-E-CO Windlass. ONZA, intriguing 
59’ fisherman motor Sailer, naturally 
carries an A-E-CO Windlass, size 2-E. 
Onza was built by George Lawley & 
Sons Corporation from designs by 
Eldredge- McInnis, Incorporated. 









A-E-CO 


takes another bow 


ONZA 


Motor Sailer 





Here is the 2-E, A-E-CO 
Windlass such as is on 
the Onza. 


Division: AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING CO. 
2432 Aramingo Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Penna, 


Other Products: A-E-CO 
Taylor Stokers, A-E-CO 
Monorail Electric Hoists, 
A-E-CO Hele-Shaw Pumps, 
Motors and Transmissions. 








ADMIRAL FARRAGUT ACADEMY 


America’s First Naval Preparatory School 





THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND IN AMERICA 


College Entrance Board standards. Fully accredited. Prepares for all 
colleges, Annapolis, West Point, Coast Guard Academy. 


STANDARD U. S. NAVAL EQUIPMENT 
Seamanship, infantry, navigation, naval boat drills, rowing and sailing 
regulation boats as part of curriculum. All sports. Modern school 
buildings; new dormitory — 75 miles from New York, 54 miles from 
Philadelphia. Located at junction of Toms River and Barnegat Bay. 
All inclusive fee. Absolutely NO EXTRAS. Separate Junior School. 


SUMMER NAVAL CAMP 


July 5-August 30 


The summer of a lifetime for your boy — Swimming, sailing, seaman- 


ship and navigation 


All land and water sports — Frequent cruises along Jersey Coast on 


‘ 110 ft. Diesel-powered Subchaser 


Tutoring available 


All-inclusive fee — includes uniform, 


Rear Admiral S. S. Robison, U. S. N., Retired, Superintendent; 
formerly Supt. of U. S. Naval Academy 


Specify catalog desired 


Scotto, — 
-_= 


Write Registrar, Box Y, Toms River, N. J. 
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“Endeavour II’s” Palatial Tender 


(Continued from page 56) 


able to keep in close touch with 
both yachts during the tuning-up 
trials and the Class J yaehts will 
also be able to talk to each other 
and exchange data. 

Another special feature of Phil- 
ante is the system of ventilation and 
of sanitation. A current of fresh air 
is sent to every apartment through 
the use of six huge fans, the com- 
bined weight of which is 414 tons, 
besides a series of smaller fans con- 


veniently placed throughout the 
ship. As Philante’s owner intends to 
cruise extensively in hot climates, 
the matter of highly efficient ven- 
tilation was imperative. 

This great motor yacht is a sym- 
bol of recovery in the British yacht 
building industry; she is also a 
tribute to the genius of Charles FE. 
Nicholson, who, with her commis- 
sioning, completed fifty-one years 
of services as a yacht designer. 


A Cruise from Norway to Las Palmas 


(Continued from page 89) 


were soaking wet. Kerosene and 
fresh provisions were beginning to 
run low and would hardly last as far 
as Las Palmas. Ho-Ho also needed a 
rest. This first part of her cruise had 
been hard on rigging and gear, not 
to mention the crew. Plymouth was 
a handy place. 

But a look at the glass gave us 
something else to think about. It 
had fallen during the afternoon 
and was by now suspiciously low. 
The day was near its end; the sky 
had assumed a sickly color and a 
sinister look, and we knew some- 
thing was brewing. We close-reefed 
and headed out to sea again. Wind 
and sea increased from hour to hour 
and by midnight there was a heavy 
gale blowing. But that was not the 
limit. The glass kept on falling 
during the night and daylight found 
Ho-Ho hove-to under a reefed stay- 
sail. 

For three days the storm lasted 
and the sea ran tremendously high. 
It was the worst gale we had had 
so far, but Ho-Ho behaved remark- 
ably well. She was now in her right 
element. That was what she had 
been built for and she seemed to 
like the big waves better than the 
smaller ones. We closed the hatches 
and kept below, reading or playing 
cards. Once in a while the watch 
would peep out to see that every- 
thing was all right, that the lantern 
was still burning at night and that 
we were not being run down. We 
were right in the traffic lane and 
several steamers were seen — and 
they seemed to be having a difficult 
time. At night, we passed two of 
them which were out of control and 
had distress signals flying. One 
came drifting broadside down on 
us, and it was a question whether 
we should let her pass us ahead or 
astern. The tiller was put hard down 
to check our speed and the steamer 
drifted past only a few yards 
ahead. It was an uncomfortable 
moment. 

On the third day of the gale, 
January 15th, it started to clear 
and the wind went down. We were 
then heading for the English coast. 


The glass had gone up and our 
sails soon followed. After a few 
hours, we sighted land to star- 
board, and it soon became evident 
that we were sailing into a big 
bay which later we made to be 
Lyme Bay. 

Where should we land? We had 
no detailed chart of this coast and 
knew nothing about harbors and 
tides. Shortly after midday, we 
came up to a small fishing boat and 
asked for information. We were 
told that Lyme Regis, only 25 
miles away, was a good place. The 
course was set and, just before 
dark, we reached the long break- 
water running out from the shore. 
Ho-Ho raced along, doing eight 
miles, rounded the end of the break- 
water and sighted the narrow en- 
trance. She lost the wind in the lee 
of some houses on the wharf and 
had. just enough speed to make 
it. Right inside she came to a dead 
stop, and then the tide and the big 
swell started to carry us out again. 
We had to drop anchor and found 
we had only one foot of clearance 
under the keel. It was now nearly 
dark, helpful hands in a dinghy 
took a line on shore and Ho-Ho 
was hauled alongside the wharf 
and made fast. It was in the nick 
of time. In half an hour she took 
the bottom and three hours later 
she stood leaning against the wharf 
with not a drop of water in the 
whole harbor. 

The weather kept bad and the 
sea frequently washed over the 
high breakwater, making passage 
to and from the shore risky. Every- 
body advised us to wait for 4 
change and, after a fortnight when 
it seemed to clear up, we decided 
to leave. Ho-Ho was ready for sea 
again. We had got our sails mended, 
water tanks filled and stores com- 
pleted. 

Our departure was fixed for 
Sunday afternoon, January 29th, 
at full tide. Our friends had come 
down to see us off and a crowd of 
people from the town had gathered 
on the wharf. Our little cabin was 
filled with parcels of cakes and 
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Accommodation plans and sail plan of “‘Ho-Ho”’ ® 


other sweets and the visitors’ book 
had got the last additions of new 
names. 

We were off. With a nice breeze 
right aft, Ho-Ho ploughed her way 
out of Lyme Bay, while the lights 
from the friendly little town gradu- 
ally disappeared astern. We should 
like to go there again some day. 

In the afternoon of the next day 
we passed Eddystone Lighthouse. 
Ho-Ho was making good speed and 
had soon left the Channel behind. 
We were now in the Bay of Biscay 
which we had heard so much about, 
so famous for its bad weather and 
rough seas. We were prepared for 
the worst, but if only the wind 
would stay we should soon be 
across. It stayed all right but came 
rather on the strong side. 

On February 1st, with practically 
4 gale blowing and a nasty sea 
right aft, Ho-Ho was racing along 
with a reef in the mainsail and 
keeping pace with a steamer half 
4 mile off. It was a mad race and 
everything should have told us to 
stop while the going was good. The 
stern was sometimes clear out of 
Water when on the top of a big, 
steep sea and this made steering 
difficw't. Suddenly we broached 
to, jibed, and the boom broke with 
4 Teport like a gun. The mainsail 
was lowered and lashed on deck 
and, with the staysail athwart- 
ships, we kept on until the sea 


became too bad and we had to 
heave to. 

We were able to hoist the close- 
reefed mainsail without the boom 
on February 3rd and, as the weather 
improved, we shook out one reef 
and altered our course to SE. 
We should have crossed the Bay of 
Biscay by now and intended to 
pick up the coast of Portugal. Sev- 
eral steamers were seen and, early 
in the morning of February 5th, 
we sighted land and altered our 
course to South. 

Next evening we picked up Lecar 
Light and got our position. From 
now on we had a pleasant cruise 
along the coast of Portugal, in 
sunshine and fine weather. To us 
it felt like summer; it even induced 
us to take a swim in the cold sea. 
We could sit on deck with our work 
and watch the shore and the small 
fishing boats with their quaint, 
tanned sails. 

On the eleventh, we sailed close 
under the high cliffs of Cape Rocca 
with the well-known lighthouse on 
the top. The white tower stood out 
brilliantly in the sunshine, while 
the vineyards wound down the 
slopes near by. We drifted slowly 
past Lisbon. On February 12th 
we were lying ten miles off Cape St. 
Vincent, the most westerly point 
of Europe. We should leave Europe 
behind here, and set our course for 
Las Palmas. That night we were 








Upholding 


a Triumphant Tradition 


t 


Ever since their initial triumph in the first America’s Cup Race some 86 
a ago, American Yachts have held that coveted trophy by an unbroken 
ine of victories. 





Uphold their triumphant traditions. They swept to a commanding place in 
the marine industry when first introduced in 1889 and have been in front 


"RANGER 


USES ELASTIC COMPOSITION No. 1 
IN THEIR DECK SEAMS 


The Ranger was built at Bath lron Works, Bath, 
Maine. She was designed by W. Starling Burgess 


and Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and is owned by 
Harold S. Vanderbilt. 


H. B. FRED KUHLS Since 1889 
65th Street and 3rd Ave. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















THE CASEY 33’ AUX. KNOCKABOUT 


HIS sturdy little cruising 

auxiliary can be rigged 
either as a knockabout or yawl. 
She is designed to be a small 
comfortable cruiser and will 
make an excellent little craft 
for coastwise racing. She has 
about 6000 Ibs. of iron on 
her keel making her stiff and 
able, and with her in-board 





rig she is easily handled. 
Her price is reasonable. 








Write for circulars 








General repairs and servicing at rea- 
sonable prices. We are equipped to do 
first class servicing as we have a crew 
of highly specialized mechanics. Of 
our six ways the newest hauls out up 
to 500 tons. We have large steel sheds 
for winter storage with tracks leading 
into each and all boats are individually 
cradled. We can do a speedy job in 
repairing or servicing and you will be 
surprised how reasonable are our 
prices. 


CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO.., INC. 
Union Wharf, Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











Dimensions: 
L. O. A. 33’ 0". L: W. L. 25’ 0” 
Beam 9’ 6”; Draft 5’ 5” 
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RANGER 


1937 America’s 
Cup Defender 


Designers: W. Starling Burgess and 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 


Builder: Bath lron Works Corporation 


A perfect yacht in 


every detail 


As on most of the finest 
American yachts, 
plumbing fixtures are 


of Sands manufacture. 


A. B. SANDS & SON 
2 West 45th Street 
tes New York, N. Y. 


CONTROL! 
HE a@ Finger-lip Touch. 


Your yacht’s controls are the most used equipment 
aboard. Why have ancient rods, wires, bell-cranks, 
joints and levers that rattle and jam and ruin your 
fun-time? Go modern! It's actually cheaper and 
enormously better. 


Bendix Remote Controls handle throttles, reverse- 
gears, spark advance, fuel shut-off, Diesel injectors 
from anywhere aboard (or from several stations). 
There’s a specific Bendix Control for each such use 
—including one that shifts reverse gears by vacuum 
power. All operate at a finger touch. 


., EFFORTLESS! Brand-new illustrated, 


s informative booklet for 


“ee, INSTANT! both yachtsman and naval 


*. . . . 
mh UIET architect. A note will bring 
wee, at ! it promptly. Write— 
*-./O 




























BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MARINE DIVISION 
449 Bendix Drive © South Bend, Indiana 


MARINE REMOTE CONTROLS 








nearly run down by a small fishing 
schooner. 

For the first few days out from 
Cape St. Vincent we had a fine 
breeze from SE which gradually 
died down to a dead calm. The 
first shark was sighted as well 
as plenty of Portuguese men-of-war. 
On the 17th, the wind came strong 
and increased to a blow that made 
us heave to but the following day 
we were able to go on with a reef in. 
We passed several steamers, mostly 
at night, which showed us that 
we were on the right track. On 
February 20th the sun took on a 
sickly green color and the sea was 
metal-blue. The wind was dying 
down and we were watching the 
glass for a sign of something coming, 
but nothing happened. At night, 
a thick, yellow sort of fog closed in 
around us. We heard a steamer 
hooting near by and hoped to get 
close enough to ask for position, 
but she passed. Several birds were 
seen flying around the boat, prob- 
ably attracted by our lantern, and 
some of them settled down on the 
deck. 

Daylight revealed a rare sight. 
Deck and rigging were covered 
with a fine layer of yellow sand and 
land birds of several kinds were 
sitting around exhausted or floating 
dead in the water. The air was thick 
with a yellow mist that hid the sun, 
and we could feel the fine sand in 
our eyes and between the teeth. 

On February 23rd our logged 
distance showed us 150 miles be- 
yond Las Palmas; but, as no land 
had been seen, it was not to be de- 
pended upon. The yellow mist had 
cleared away and at noon the sun 
came out and allowed us to take 
an observation. We were 140 
miles south of Las Palmas. If the 
observation was right, we should 
be pretty close to Africa, and to 
make sure we laid our course east. 
Right enough. At night, we saw 
a dark coast looming up and heard 
the distant roar of breakers. 

We hove-to until daylight and 
sailed up to the high sandy cliffs 
that reached on both sides as far 
as the eye could see. It was Africa 
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beyond a doubt; we must haye 
passed between the Canary Islands 
in a sandstorm from the African 
desert which prevented us from 
seeing anything. 

Three schooners were anchored 
close in to shore, and we ran up 
and dropped anchor right next to 
them. We soon had visitors on board 
and learned that they were fishing 
schooners from Las Palmas and 
that the place was Cape Bojador 
on the African coast. When they 
heard about our long cruise from 
England they came on board with 
fresh vegetables, eggs and bread 
for which they refused any pay- 
ment. 

The wind sprang up in the after- 
noon, the anchorage was not safe, 
and we decided to clear out before 
dark. But the anchor was solidly 
stuck and wouldn’t come. When 
we tried to sail it out, the chain 
broke and we lost our best anchor, 
The schooners gave us three dips 
with their flags in the good old 
style which we promptly returned; 
and Ho-Ho headed into a growing 
sea on her way back to Las Palmas, 

It was rather a tough trip beating 
against it and we had to heave to 
for a few hours; but, on the second 
morning out, we saw the 12,000- 
foot peak of Teneriffe above us in 
the clouds, snow-clad and gleaming 
brilliantly in the sun. It was a 
sight we shall never forget. 

For two days we drifted in dead 
calm within a few miles of Las 
Palmas. We could hear the trams 
and automobiles and see the lights 
at night; but there was not a breath 
of air to bring us in. Our engine 
had stopped working a long time 
before and was of no use. At last, 
on the fifth day out, we got just 
enough breeze at night to bring us 
inside the long breakwater, well 
guided by the bright lights from 
a tourist steamer lying in the 
harbor. 

We picked up a huge mooring 
buoy in the inner part of the harbor 
and came to rest. It was the first 
of March; we were thirty days 
out from Lyme Regis. Ho-Ho had 
at last reached her first destination. 
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Fifteen Matches for the America’s Cup 


(Continued from page 64) 


was then altered to prevent repre- 
sentatives of fresh water clubs from 
competing for the Cup, and in 1885 
the New York Yacht Club received 
its first challenge from the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. James Ashbury’s 
first challenge had come from the 
Royal Thames and the second from 
the Royal Harwich Yacht Club, 
but this was the real McCoy, ema- 
nating from the squadron from 
which the Cup had been extracted, 
and made on behalf of Sir Richard 
Sutton and his keel cutter Genesta. 

Genesta was of the plank-on-edge 
type of long-legged cutter that for 
many years looked good to British 
owners and designers. She looked 
so dangerous that the New York 
Yacht Club organized for the first 
time a syndicate for the express 
purpose oi building a defender. The 
Priscilla, designed by A. Cary 
Smith, was the product of this 
syndicate. At the same time an- 
other syndicate, headed by General 
Charles J. Paine, of Boston, and 
represented in the N.Y.Y.C. by J. 
Malcolm Forbes, commissioned an- 
other designer, as unknown as Cary 
Smith was famous, to design an- 
other candidate for defense. Ed- 
ward Burgess was the designer and 
the Puritan, built at Lawley’s, was 
the result of his budding genius. 
Puritan outsailed Priscilla so ably 
in the trials that despite the taint 
of her New England origin she was 
chosen to defend. 

Two competing boats could 
hardly have been more unlike than 
Puritan and Genesta. The latter, as 
has been stated, was lean and deep. 
The former, a centerboarder, was 
wide and shallow. They met the 
first time off Sandy Hook Light- 
vessel. And the meeting was physi- 
cal, for the Puritan tried to port- 
tack the English yacht just before 
the starting gun, and the skipper 
of the Genesta, refusing to give way, 
speared the Puritan’s mainsail with 
his bowsprit and snapped off the 
bowsprit. The race committee went 
into an agitated huddle from which 
they emerged with the naive pro- 
posal that if Genesta succeeded in 
sailing around the course within the 
seven-hour time limit the race 
would be accorded to her. Roosevelt 
Schuyler, an American friend of 
Sir Richard’s who was aboard the 
challenger, was asking the com- 
mittee if they could be allowed time 
out to substitute the spinnaker 
boom for the broken nose pole 
When Sir Richard declared, ‘We 
don’t want it that way. We came 
Over for a race, not a sailover.”’ 

Sir Richard’s attitude was prob- 
ably the first manifestation of out- 
standi¢ sportsmanship that had 
occurrd in five matches for the 
Cup, but his virtue was his only re- 
ward. Genesta wasn’t quite good 
fhoug! to beat Puritan and in the 


next two races the defender re- 
tained the Cup. 

However, the way was smoothed 
for the acceptance of the Yacht 
Squadron’s challenge on behalf of 
Lieutenant William Henn and his 
cutter Galatea, and the sixth match 
took place the following year, in 
1886. To meet Galatea, General 
Paine commissioned Edward Bur- 
gess to design the Mayflower, an 
improvement over the Puritan and 
an able sloop which made an im- 
print on American naval architec- 
ture which remained for years to 
come. Galatea, on the other hand, 
was even more extreme than her 
predecessor which, like her, came 
from the drafting board of J. 
Beavor Webb. 

In the preliminaries for choice of 
a defender Mayflower met the old 
Priscilla, which had been lightened 
and improved, and the sloop At- 
lantic, financed by an Atlantic 
Yacht Club syndicate. In her first 
brushes, Mayflower proved a dis- 
appointment, but she did better as 
the trials went on and, despite the 
arousal of considerable ill feeling 
among the three camps, was ad- 
judged the best boat. 

Mayflower met Galatea in light 
weather, first over the New York 
Yacht Club course from Bay Ridge 
to Sandy Hook Lightvessel and 
return and then on a 40-mile lee- 
ward-and-windward course from 
the lightship, and beat her badly 
on both occasions. Lieutenant Henn 
took his defeat smiling but, having 
faith in his boat, he sailed to Mar- 
blehead and challenged Mayflower 
for a post-series match in blowing 
weather. He waited ten days for 
the breeze to pipe up, and when 
finally his weather came he was dis- 
appointed to learn that Mayflower 
had been laid up for the winter the 
day before. But the Galatea’s owner 
was persistent and wintered her in 
America for a match the following 
spring. Although this match, which 
at length took place in the sort of 
breeze that Lieutenant Henn de- 
sired, had no bearing on the Amer- 
ica’s Cup, it is interesting from the 
fact that Mayflower won as easily 
as she had in drifting races. Lieu- 
tenant Henn was finally satisfied 
that the shoal draft centerboarder 
was the better boat and returned 
home to England, the second chal- 
lenger to depart without an argu- 
ment. 

The era of good feeling which 
lasted for two whole years in the 
history of the America’s Cup gave 
way to northerly squalls when the 
Royal Clyde Yacht Club of Scot- 
land challenged for 1887. Thistle, 
the vehicle of this challenge, owned 
by James Bell and designed by 
George L. Watson, was built be- 
hind closed doors. To the American 
public, which by this time took a 
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INTERNATIONAL YACHT RACING 
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STARS 


The International Star Class — estab- 
lished for a quarter of a century, rich in 
traditions, organized on every conti- 
nent, included in the Olympics, and 
with its own annual World’s Cham- 
pionship — Offers You International 
Yacht Racing and Year Round Activity 
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make! 
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Burnett's London Dry Gin, 90 proof (Square Bottle). Also try Burnett's White Satin De Luxe distilled Gin, 90 proof (Round 
Bottle) both distilled from grain. AlsoBurnett's Sloe Gin, 60 proof, At the best bars and stores. Browne Vintners Co. sinc. 4.Y. 








personal interest in the interna- 


| tional races, this seemed like a 


dirty trick, and charges flew far and 
wide that she was a freak below 
water. So seriously were these fal- 
lacious rumors entertained that on 
Thistle’s arrival in New York a 
local paper hired a diver surrepti- 
tiously to examine her underbody. 
The diver was no architect and his 
findings, as published in the paper, 
were a farce, but the racing was 
begun in an atmosphere of mutual 
distrust which recalled the good 
old days. 

In the meantime, General Paine 
had commissioned Burgess to de- 
sign a new boat, the Volunteer, and 
she was turned out in the record 
time of sixty-six days. Despite the 
haste with which she was designed 
and built, Volunteer was even bet- 
ter than Puritan, and won the re- 
quired two out of three races from 
Thistle without trouble. The first 
race, held over the New York 
Yacht Club course, a distance of 38 
miles, was won by more than 19 
minutes, and the second, a 40-mile 
windward and leeward event from 
Scotland Lightship, gave Volun- 
teer a winning margin of nearly 12 
minutes. Bell had Thistle’s bottom 
swept for obstructions, but found 
none and came reluctantly to the 
conclusion that she was not fast 
enough to compete against Volun- 
teer. So ended the seventh lesson. 

The eighth challenge bore fruit 
in 1893, two years after the death of 
Edward Burgess. At this time 
Nathanael Herreshoff’s star was in 
the ascendant, and when the Royal 
Yacht Squadron challenged for 
Lord Dunraven and his cutter 
Valkyrie II, 2 New York Yacht 
Club syndicate commissioned ‘‘ Mr. 
Nat” to design and build a new de- 
fender. She, the Colonia, was built 
but did not defend, for another 
syndicate from the same club, 
headed by C. Oliver Iselin, ordered 
another sloop from the same yard, 
and she, Vigilant, was chosen. 
General Paine also had a candidate 
in the Jubilee, and there was a 
fourth also sponsored by Boston, 
named Pilgrim, neither of which 
was as good as Vigilant. 

To break the main thread of the 
history it is interesting to note that 
sea ability had not been absent 
from the design of any of the pre- 
vious contenders for the Cup. The 
challengers were required to cross 
the ocean on their own bottoms 
and so had to be good, and until 
1885 the defense was entrusted to 
yachts which were already in com- 
mission when each successive chal- 
lenge was received. Burgess’ three 
defenders, although centerboard- 
ers, were honest, able yachts, as 
also was Vigilant, the 1893 de- 
fender. But at least two of the 
candidates for that year sacrificed 
strength for lightness, and may be 
thought to have set the pace for the 
defenders that followed after Vigi- 
lant. She, it should be observed, 
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cruised to England in 1894, and 
was the first and last American 
yacht of Cup defense proportions 
to cross until Gerard Lambert’s 
Yankee did the trick in 1935. 

Vigilant’s match with Valkyrie 
IT was for the best three out of tive 
races on alternate windward-!ce- 
ward and triangular courses laid 
out from Scotland Lightvessel. She 
won them all, although in the third 
Valkyrie II lost by only forty 
seconds after having blown out two 
spinnakers in quick succession in a 
strong breeze of wind. Crowding by 
the excursion fleet—a handicap 
to the challengers which was never 
completely eliminated until the 
shifting of the course to Newport 
in 1930— was complained about 
by Lord Dunraven, and he was far 
from satisfied that the best boat 
had won. 

Whereupon, in 1895, the Squad- 

ron challenged again for Lord Dun- 
raven, and he selected Watson to 
design Valkyrie III. The Iselin 
syndicate ordered Herreshoff to 
produce a worthy successor to the 
Vigilant and she, the Defender, was 
chosen when she proved her su- 
periority to the older boat. Val- 
kyrie II was deemed the best Eng- 
lish yacht ever to have come to our 
shores, and in consequence the 
“Wizard of Bristol” took a leaf 
from Watson’s notebook and de- 
signed Defender narrower and 
deeper than any previous American 
contender. But Watson, equally im- 
pressed by Vigilant’s showing, de- 
parted from his previous practice 
and made Valkyrie III broader and 
shallower. Irrespective of this amus- 
ing double reversal of form, De- 
fender was faster than Valkyrie III 
and retained the Cup with ease — 
but not without the unholiest row 
that has ever sullied the history of 
the America’s Cup. 
_ Lord Dunraven charged that 
Defender shifted ballast illegally 
after she had been measured, and 
that she fouled Valkyrie at the 
start of the second heat. He also 
charged that crowding by the ex- 
cursion fleet constituted a danger 
to navigation and refused to sail 
the third heat. Inasmuch as De- 
fender had won the first, the Earl’s 
angry action at the beginning of 
the third resulted in forfeiture of 
the match — and then the fur be- 
gan to fly. 

A saving sense of humor has 
never graced the contests for the 
Cup and in this case matters 
reached such a furious heat, with 
charges and recriminations, that 
the New York Yacht Club em- 
ployed eminent lawyers and out- 
standing naval tacticians and con- 
ducted an investigation which was 
only dissimilar from a general court 
martial in that the club did not as- 
sert the power to decapitate the 
captious Earl. But he got it in the 
neck, nevertheless, and his contri- 
bution to Anglo-American yachting 
has ever since been regarded in one 
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camp as the nadir of poor sports- 
manship, the yacht club proving in 
its inquiry that Defender did not 
shift her ballast and that she did 
not foul Valkyrie. 

Needless to say, the British did 
not see eye to eye with us in this 
controversy but felt, rather, that 
we had done little to advance the 
cause of sport. But in this connec- 
tion a little known occurrence is 
extremely interesting. On Dun- 
raven’s return to Cowes he made a 
speech which is described as having 
been nothing short of inflammatory. 
The reporters present agreed among 
themselves that his remarks had 
better been left unsaid and not one 
of them reported a single fighting 
word to his city office. So the em- 
bers slowly cooled. However, the 
English abstained from challenging 
for the Cup for thirty-nine years, 
and had it not been for the Royal 
Ulster Yacht Club’s challenges for 
tea merchant Tommy (later Sir 
Thomas) Lipton, the provocative 
bit of silverware might have lapsed 
into innocuous desuetude, along 
with other matters of Grover Cleve- 
land’s era. 

Lipton brought the first Sham- 
rock, designed by Will Fife of Fairlie, 
to America in 1899 and smilingly 
watched her defeat by Columbia, 
the Iselin-Herreshoff successor to 
Defender. In 1901, the tea business 
suffering no whit by his ardent 
interest in yachting, he returned 
with Shamrock II, designed by 
Watson. The New York Yacht 
Club, finding that its new boat, 
Constitution, was not as good as 
Columbia, commissioned the old 
boat to do the business, and she 
took the challenger to town. But it 
was by a close squeak, the margins 
of victory in the three heats being 
only 1 minute 20 seconds, 3 min- 
utes 35 seconds, and, finally, 41 
seconds. 

Then came Shamrock III in 1903, 
designed by Fife, and defeated by 
Reliance, designed by Herreshoff 
for a syndicate headed by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt. Reliance, the last word 
in unseaworthiness, brought about 
the subsequent formulation of the 
Universal Rule and effected a 
change for the better in the design 
of large racing yachts. Reliance won 
all three heats, and Shamrock, lost 
in the fog in the third race, failed 
to cross the finish line. Shamrock 
was badly sailed, but Tommy did 
hot mind, or even know it. 

He waited until 1913 to enter his 
fourth challenge, and because of the 
intervention of the World War con- 
tinued to wait until 1920 before it 
could be brought to an issue. His 
Shamrock IV was designed by 
Charles E. Nicholson and was the 
mos: dangerous threat, up to that 
time, ever launched against the 
Cup. The New York Yacht Club 
defenied with the Herreshoff-de- 
signe! Resolute, which had been 
chose: in preference to Vanitie, 
desig:ied by William Gardner, and 


Defiance from the board of George 
Owen. In the first race, Resolute 
carried away her main halliard and 
quit. In the second, Shamrock IV 
got the lion’s share of luck in fluky 
breezes and won. But from then on 
the luck stayed with the American 
boat and it was one-two-three. 

Through all the years from 1893 
to 1920, Herreshoff had designed 
better boats than his English com- 
petitors. But by the time, 1930, 
that Sir Thomas came across with 
his fifth challenge, Mr. Nat had 
retired and the defense was en- 
trusted to another man. Who this 
would be was not at first apparent, 
for the times were good and no less 
than four new candidates for the 
defense were built. These were the 
Weetamoe, designed by Clinton H. 
Crane; the Whirlwind, designed by 
L. Francis Herreshoff, son of Mr. 
Nat; the Yankee, designed by 
Frank Paine, son of the general who 
had thrice defended the Cup in the 
eighties, and the Enterprise, de- 
signed by W. Starling Burgess, son 
of the man who had designed Gen- 
eral Paine’s defenders. 

The ensuing quadrilateral con- 
test was interesting, but devoid of 
great excitement. Whirlwind was 
at times unmanageable in a strong 
breeze of wind; Weetamoe was good 
but not outstanding; Yankee 
showed an occasional flash of 
amazing speed, but Enterprise, 
sailed by Harold 8. Vanderbilt, 
who headed the syndicate that 
built her, was the best all-around 
performer. 

Hence Enterprise was chosen to 
meet Shamrock V, and Sir Tom, 
then near the end of his life, saw 
her go down to defeat four times in 
a row, the monotony only being 
varied in the third race when Sham- 
rock’s main halliard let go and she 
lost by default. So many times had 
Tommy tried for the Cup that it is 
still called by the unthinking the 
Lipton Cup. Under his benignant 
influence the standard of sports- 
manship had steadily improved. 
The New York Yacht Club in- 
creasingly liberalized its terms un- 
der the remarkably elastic ‘mutual 
consent”’ clause of the final deed of 
gift, and in none of the matches of 
the five Shamrocks was there room 
or reason for complaint. 

The fifteenth challenge for the 
Cup came at long last from the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, its tender 
being made in behalf or T. O. M. 
Sopwith, with his Nicholson cutter 
Endeavour. The match took place 
in 1934, and was of such recent oc- 
currence that it is well remembered 
by all who are interested in the 
sport of aquatic kings. Rainbow, 
designed by Starling Burgess, was 
the only boat built for the defense, 
and in elimination trials she easily 
proved her superiority to a recon- 
ditioned Weetamoe. Down Boston 
way the people still think that 
Rainbow was anything but superior 
to the other contender, Yankee. 
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Your Ship’s Library 


Here are six books, thoroughly tested, widely 
endorsed by yachtsmen as worthy of a special 
shelf next to the compass: 


BY HERBERT L. STONE 
AMERICA’S CUP RACES 
(An illustrated history, $1.50) 


BY H. A. CALAHAN 
LEARNING TO SAIL! 
LEARNING TO RACE 


LEARNING TO CRUISE 
($2.50 each; 3 handsomely boxed, $7.50) 


THE SHIP’S HUSBAND 
(How to plan and make all repairs, $3.00) 


BY WILLIAM ATKIN 
MOTOR BOATS 
(How to select, build or buy your craft, $2.50) 





At all bookstores, or direct from 
THE MACMILLAN COM PANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
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And there is ground for their belief 
in the fact that Rainbow was se- 
lected after she had defeated Yan- 
kee in an abruptly concluded series 
of trial races by a margin of one 
second. But in defense of the New 
York Yacht Club’s choice it may 
well be said that Rainbow was more 
generously financed than Yankee 
and was on the upgrade while 
Yankee’s form was either stationary 
or retrograde. 

Anyway, Rainbow met Endeavour 
off Newport and with devastating 
dispatch lost the first two heats. 
For the first time in the long his- 
tory of the Cup, the challenger was 
definitely a better boat than the de- 
fender. In the third heat Endeavour, 
handled either carelessly or luck- 
lessly, threw away a commanding 
lead by walking into a soft spot 
which Rainbow sailed around, and 
Rainbow won. The fourth heat was 
the occasion for the first protest in 
nearly forty years of racing, and, 
Rainbow, finishing first; Endeavour’s 
protest was disallowed because her 
owner had not complied with a 
racing rule and flown his protest 
flag ‘‘ promptly.” 

It was said at the time that this 
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resort to technicalities saved the 
match —that either Vanderbil:, 
who raced Rainbow, or Sopwith 
would have withdrawn if the pro- 
test had been decided on its merits. 
Be that as it may, animosities were 
aroused by the display of red bun:- 
ing and the challenger was unable 
to get the best out of his boat in the 
two remaining races. Rainbow won 
them both, and the fifteenth match 
ended as the first match began — 
in a welter of accusations and 
denials. 

This year the same challenger and 
defender race again, each in a 
newer and better boat. The condi- 
tions for racing are more fair to the 
challenger than they have ever 
been. The boats themselves are 
capable, as large yachts were in the 
America’s day, of a race across the 
Atlantic — although their rigs are 
too lofty and precarious for such a 
dangerous undertaking. Despite 
the acrimony of 1934, the contest 
starts in an atmosphere of mutual 
good will. It is the hope of all ob- 
servers that it will be concluded 
without rancor and with the sports- 
manship of both contracting par- 
ties unimpugned. 


Designing an America’s Cup Defender 


(Continued from page 50) 


speed steam-driven craft, reéntered 
the sailing yacht field and, when the 
next challenge came from England, 
his Vigilant was selected to defend 
the Cup in 1893. From then on un- 
til 1920, his boats were the de- 
fenders. They were Defender, Co- 
lumbia, Reliance and Resolute, and 
each one was selected after a series 
of trial races. 

In the summer of ’29, came to me 
the fruition of an ambition nearly 
fifty years old. The New York 
Yacht Club flag officer’s syndicate 
ordered me to prepare the design of 
a Cup defender to meet Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s last challenge with Sham-. 
rock V. Harold S. Vanderbilt had 
been selected to sail the new yacht 
and it was between Vanderbilt and 
myself that her proportions, rig and 
characteristics were decided. 

For the first time, challenger and 
defender were to meet on equal 
terms. That is, both were to be built 
in accordance with Lloyd’s scant- 
ling rules, at the top of Class J and 
to sail without time allowance. 

No longer would the challenger, 
necessarily strong enough to cross 
the Atlantic on her own bottom, 
have to meet a vessel of lighter 
scantlings sufficient merely to sail 
off the coast in summer weather. 
The yachts were to be designed 

under our Universal Rule. Many 
years of building under this rule had 
proved that it never paid to make 
bow and stern full enough to incur a 
“quarter-beam length”’ penalty nor 
to take a penalty for less than rule 


displacement. Without these penal- 
ties, sail area becomes a function of 
water line length, slowly diminish- 
ing as length is increased. Water 
line length, however, is limited to 
108 per cent of the yacht’s rating 
measurement plus the constant 
five. The largest sloop-rigged ves- 
sel that can be built in Class J has 
a water line length of 87.08 feet 
with a displacement not less than 
164.3 long tons. An 80-foot water 
line vessel of this class has a mini- 
mum displacement of 128.3 tons, 
which is but 78 per cent of that of 
the yacht built to the limit. 
Vanderbilt and I first made a 
study of average wind velocities as 
reported by the Government Weather 
Bureau at Block Island over a 
twenty-year period for the summer 
season. This study led us to believe 
than an 80-foot boat, carrying 7580 
square feet of sail, was as large a 
boat as it would pay to build. It 
must be remembered that we were 
designing for a triple headsail rig 
and that such effective sails as the 
present four-sided “Greta” jibs 
and parachute spinnakers were ul- 
known in such sizes as would be re- 
quired; so to 80 feet we designed 
Enterprise. She was the smallest of 
the four American boats built for 
the 1930 Cup series. In the many 
races of that summer, the speeds of 
the American yachts were definitely 
proved to be in the exact reverse 
order of their length and weight, 
the shortest and lightest being the 
fastest, and the largest and heaviest 
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the slowest. Enterprise’s hull was of 
a fair and normal model, freakish 
in no way. On her rig, however, we 
stretched ourselves. There were no 
limitations on weight and size of 
mast other than length. Therefore, 
I asked my brother, Charles P 
Burgess, a naval engineer who had 
had great experience in light alumi- 
num structures, to design the light- 
est possible aluminum alloy mast. 
It was a 24-sided spar of two skins 
without interior framework of any 
kind except at the deck and the 
points of rigging attachment. As 
our nearest rival, Clinton Crane, 
said of it, it was a marvel and it was 
also a marvel that we succeeded in 
keeping it in the boat. It had the 
delicacy of a fly rod and its staying 
had to be adjusted with every 
change of headsail or main sheet 
tension. 

As the season progressed and our 
nearest rival, the Weetamoe, pressed 
us harder and harder, Vanderbilt’s 
indomitable will to win pushed me 
to many inventions. The most out- 
standing was the ‘‘Park Avenue” 
boom with a four-foot-wide top 
surface on which were mounted 
cross tracks allowing the sail to slide 
to leeward in whatever curve we 
chose; then came spreaders of ex- 
traordinary lightness; and a battery 
of winches and gadgets, both above 
and below decks, which caused our 
boat to be nicknamed the ‘‘me- 
chanical ship.’”’ Shamrock Y, al- 
though of excellent design, was so 
poorly rigged that we beat her with 
great ease. 

When it came to designing Rain- 
bow, in 34, to meet Endeavour I, 
Vanderbilt and I found ourselves 
up against two radical changes in 
rule. First, the boats had to have 
cabin accommodations with no gear 
except the headstay below decks; 
and, second, the mast could not be 
below a minimum weight, center of 
gravity, or width of cross section. 
Feeling that Enterprise was about 
the right size for the conditions un- 
der which she was built, we figured 
that but two feet increased length 
in the new boat would be enough to 
take care of the added weight of 
cabin and heavier mast. In the trial 
races, Rainbow met a rebuilt and 
much faster Yankee. For the first 
part of the season, the Yankee had 
the better of us and it was not until 
we had ballasted Rainbow down to 
the limit of her flotation marks that 
she really began to go. She was se- 
lected, but the margin over Yankee 
Was @ narrow one. So, during the 
Season, we learned that our boat 
Was too small. The double head rig, 
4 compared with the triple head 
rig of FE nterprise, allowed much 
larger sails to be hung on the same 
framework of spars. Rainbow lacked 
the power and size to carry these 
sails to the best advantage. Then, 


too, Clinton Crane, in Weetamoe, 
had proved the vast possibilities 
of enormous parachute spinnakers 
which also called for a larger boat. 
The final victory of Rainbow over 
Endeavour I was due to Vander- 
bilt’s consummate strategy and 
helmsmanship, his power of organ- 
ization, and, above all, his never 
lagging attention to detail. 
Vanderbilt ordered the design of 
Ranger from Sparkman & Stephens 
and myself last fall. Endeavour II 
was already built, to the 87-foot 
upper limit of the class, and had 
made a creditable showing against 
Endeavour I. Olin Stephens and I 
found at our disposal the new tow- 
ing tank of the Stevens Institute of 
Technology in which Professor Ken- 
neth_S. M. Davidson had worked 
out a most extraordinarily ingen- 
ious method of testing sailing mod- 
els in which the useful driving force 


of the wind, its heeling force, and its 


component of leeway were closely 
resolved by the mechanical resist- 
ance of springs and balance weights. 
For testing a model’s ability to go 
to windward, we were enabled to 
plot speed made good to windward 
directly against wind speed. 

Nicholson had given me the 
lines of Endeavour I so our first step 
was to try out, as measuring sticks 
for the new model, the models of 
Endeavour I, Rainbow and Weeta- 
moe. We were encouraged to find 
that the models of these three boats 
gave results strictly in accordance 
with the observed performance of 
the full-sized vessels. 

Vanderbilt, Stephens, and myself 
were fully agreed that we must go 
to the 87-foot hull. Four parent 
models were constructed and de- 
partures in the shape of overhangs, 
position of the rudder post, and so 
forth, were tested in most of the 
parent forms. The model selected 
for Ranger was so unusual that I do 
not think any one of us would have 
dared to pick her had we not had the 
tank results and Kenneth David- 
son’s analysis to back her. How- 
ever, not only did the dial readings 
indicate her as the best of the lot 
but her photographs showed a wave 
formation much smoother than that 
of the others. 

Aeroplane design, the develop- 
ment of high tensile strength, cor- 
rosion resisting aluminum alloys, 
and the progress of metallurgy in 
general, have had a profound effect 
on the spar and rigging design of the 
modern America’s Cup defender. 

Ranger has not only an aluminum 
alloy mast but a main boom and 
two spinnaker booms of aluminum 
as well. So resistant are the new 
aluminum alloys to corrosion that 
Ranger’s mast is left bare of paint 
or protective covering of any na- 
ture. With steel, this would_be quite 
impossible. 
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ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH 
A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, Barnacles, and 
Borers — an absolute necessity for. protection against destructive 
Teredos in warm and tropical waters. 


EMERALD —LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 

Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 

John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Belknap & Paine — Specified for all wooden yachts from our design. 

W. Starling Burgess — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 

Sparkman & Stephens (Roderick Stephens, Jr.) — Most-satisfactory. 

Pan-American Society of Tropical Research — Very superior quality. 
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It's the only sport watch that gives you 
TIME FROM THE STARS 


And this smart new Elgin for yachts- 
men is offered at a price remarkably 
modest. Run up the colors! You’ve 
made a real discovery in this Elgin 
Sport Watch. It’s trim, compact, 
an able seaman. Always ready for 
hard work and rough weather. Has 
extra-heavy plates, extra-large 
jewels, a 45-hour mainspring. Star- 
timed for accuracy. Requires only 
the same care as your other fine 
equipment. See it at your jeweler’s. 


ELGIN 


Sport Watch 
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15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, 
embossed or luminous 3-fi 
index dial. No. 1801, gold- 
thong, $32.50. No. 1802, non- € 
netic Veritas metal case, strap, $2 
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When You Buy a VINYARD CRUISER, You 





Buy These Guarantees of Safety and Satisfaction 


Twin-screw power plant installation 
(engines with ample reserve power 
to meet emergencies and to insure 
economy and long life) 

The placing of fuel tanks in a separate 
water-tight compartment 

Exhaust fans forremoving latent fumes 


Two exits from all cabins including 
crew’s quarters 


A rail-protected deck on both sides 
A one-piece white oak keel 

A greater factor of stability 
Rugged construction throughout 


A catalogue containing details and specifications 
of all models will be gladly sent upon request 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING COMPANY 
MILFORD, DELAWARE : 



















For Isolated FIRES 
in the Engine Room 


The new LUX Model 2 portable 
extinguisher quickly kills fires in 
electrical motors and wiring. Espe- 
cially suitable as auxiliary equip- 
ment for engine room or galley fires 
since LUX has no harmful fumes. 
By the makers of LUX-O-MATIC 


Fire Protection. 


For information write 


Walter Kidde & Company 


15 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Nantucket Lightship 


(Continued from page 82) 


the seas got high. No. 112 has been 
on active duty for some months 
and so far she has shown no sign of 
biting off her cable. 

In the winter, the vessel will ice 
up from flying spray. This means 
cold, hard work for the crew. That 
it does not happen constantly is due 
to the fact that the temperature is 
usually twelve degrees warmer on 
the station than on the mainland. 
The lightship is close enough to the 
edge of the Gulf Stream to feel its 
effect. 

The fine days and nights of 
summer are the pleasantest. It is 
then that lightship service is at its 
best. However, fine summer days 
on Nantucket’s station are none too — 
plentiful, for summer brings fre- 
quent fog. It was out of a dense fog, 
on the morning of May 15th, 1934, 
that the Olympic, traveling Nan- 
tucket’s radio signal, suddenly 
emerged full tilt, cutting through 
old No. 117 and sinking her within 
a few minutes. Of the eleven men 
in the lightship crew, only four 
survived, and one, the captain, has 
since died—his death, perhaps, 
hastened by submersion in water on 
that occasion. He was rescued and 
revived only by artificial respiration. 

The fact that fog was partly 
responsible for that fatality cannot 
help but affect the peace of mind of 
lightship men. Then, too, their 
nervous state is not helped when 
every fifteen seconds during fog or 
thick weather the air diaphone lets 
out a roar that shakes the ship. Of 
the four men who survived the 
sinking of No. 117, only one, Oiler 
Laurent U. Robert, has been able to 
stand a turn of duty aboard the 
Nantucket. The others all went to 
pieces as soon as the horn began. 

Opinions about the effect of the 
foghorn differ. Some mind it more 
than others. All agree that after it 
has blown for a time one can grow 
accustomed to it. The crew can 
sleep, for instance, after the horn 
has been going for some time. 
However, the minute it stops, a 
sleeping man will wake up with a 
start. 

On deck the sound of the horn 
shatters the eardrums. Men stick 
their fingers in their ears whenever 
they have occasion to pass near the 
horn, which is mounted just abaft 
the pilot house. Down below, the 
noise is somewhat muffled but the 
hull vibrates. In the radio shack, 
which is on the upper deck, on a 
level with the horn, its sound makes 
a horrible disturbance 

The men tell of the old days of 
kerosene lamps when, with each 
blast of the horn, the lights would 
flare, smoking up the chimneys. 
Occasionally the vibration would 
extinguish the lamps. 

“Thé horn isn’t as bad as they 


say,” one of the crew told me. Then 
he added, ‘‘ But when it blows you’l] 
know it.”’ 

Fog, bad weather and attendant 
discomforts thus make the lightship 
man’s lot a poor one at best, but the 
worst element appears to be the 
sense of confinement, of having to 
be in a certain place without hope 
of escape even if you desired. It is 
this feeling that makes the lightship 
men refer to their turn of duty on 
station as ‘going to jail’ or “doing 
a stretch.” 

Upon one thing, all the Nan- 
tucket crew agree. No. 112 is the 
finest lightship in existence. The 
bitter experience of No. 117 has 
dictated many improvements in the 
new vessel, which was put into sery- 
ice on September 15th, 1936, and 
has so far proved easier riding, more 
comfortable and generally more 
satisfactory than previous vessels, 

No. 112 is 148 feet 10 inches long, 
31 feet beam and displaces 925 tons. 
She rides to 180 fathoms ot 134-inch 
chain attached to a 7000-pound 
mushroom anchor. She was built 
by Pusey & Jones, of Wilmington, 
Del. She is a steam vessel when 
under way, but on her station Die- 
sels supply power and light. She has 
a high bow and a pronounced sheer 
that makes her quite dry forward. 
She has considerable freeboard, her 
main deck being enclosed. 

Up in the bow of ‘the boat is a 
steam windlass which backs out and 
picks up the chain and mushroom 
when No. 112 reaches her station. 
She locates her position by the 
whistling buoy, which is just north 
of her station, and by cross bearings. 
She carries a spare mushroom for 
emergencies. 

Everything below the main deck 
is sealed off by spring hatch covers. 
Two decks down is the hold with 
racks for lines and other deck gear. 
All these storerooms are aired by 
ducts which lead to deck ventila- 
tors. The entire hull of the vessel is 
double-sided as high as the mail 
deck, with water tanks, fuel oil 
tanks, fire extinguisher tanks and 
cofferdams forming a_ protective 
space between the outer and inner 
hulls. This construction is to cushion 
any colliding force and to prevents 
repetition of the sinking of No. 117 
which was sliced in two by the 
Olympic’s bow. 

lire extinguisher tubes run to all 
parts of the ship and can be operated 
from deck or from the engine room. 

Aft on the main deck — which 's 
sheltered the entire length — is the 
officers’ mess, its after end curved 
because it occupies the rather 
generous counter. On either side, 
are individual cabins for the officers. 
This mess room, with its cabinets 
and curve of port lights, is the most 
attractive single room of the ship. 
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While its furnishings are all plain, 
it is trim and neat and quiet in tone. 
The entire ship is exceedingly trim, 
without a single bit of jig-saw work. 
It is all metal and modern from keel 
to lantern. The ship is so arranged 
that it is unnecessary to go outside 
to reach any portion of her. 

Radio quarters are aft in a shack 
above the main deck. Equipment, 
worth thousands of dollars, operates 
the radio beacon, the warning war- 
ble transmitter, the light, spark 
transmitter, two-way radio tele- 
phone, and fog signal. There is a 
duplicate piece for every one of 
these and also for every piece of 
navigational equipment aboard. 

A dory and two life boats are on 
the upper deck. Two life rafts are 
atop the radio house, and one is 
lashed to either side of the shack. 
There is a V-shaped pilot house 
forward and the captain has his 
quarters abaft this. In the pilot 
house is &@ bronze tablet to the 
memory of the Boston news photog- 
rapher who fell to his death from 
an airplane near the spot when he 
attempted to get pictures of the 
Queen Mary on her maiden voyage. 

On deck and throughout the ship 
are “warner” buttons and “howl- 
ers.’ The warner is a brass air 
whistle on the horn house. If anyone 
sees a vessel bearing down on the 
Nantucket, he presses the nearest 
warner button and the horn sounds. 
The howler is a box placed in sev- 
eral parts of the ship, with a 
klaxon which, when blown, means 
“come on deck instantly.’ That 
this is a life-or-death warning is 
impressed on the men and it is 
never used under ordinary circum- 


stances, not even during the weekly 
boat drills. Thus its message can 
never be misinterpreted as a drill. 

Fuel and water tanks are large 
enough to keep the ship supplied 
during her ordinary station duty of 
nearly a year. However, water is 
usually carried out on. the monthly 
tender. There is also a filter box 
through which rain water from the 
decks passes into the water tanks. 
On some occasions there are records 
of 5000 to 6000 gallons of water 
being stored from a single heavy 
rainstorm. 

Food is brought out on the 
monthly tender. Fresh meats, vege- 
tables and fruit are taken aboard 
and kept in the cool dry stores 
below decks. While there is no fresh 
milk, almost every other perishable 
food is present. There is no com- 
plaint as to the quality of food on 
the lightship. 

Much of the ship is given over to 
the mass of machinery — practi- 
cally all in duplicate — which oper- 
ates the various navigational aids 
as well as the ship herself when she 
is under way. Steam is always 
carried in one boiler, ready for 
emergency. The main power consists 
of two oil-burning Babcock and 
Wilcox water tube boilers operating 
a compound reciprocating single- 
screw engine. There is no direct 
communication between the fire 
room and the engine room as these 
are separated by watertight doors. 
Hence, communication between 
them is by two-way radio phone. 
Diesels drive the air compressors 
and generating units, although 
there are steam-operated standbys. 
Electrical circuit is 112-volt. 


With “Edlu” to Gibson Island 


(Continued from page 73) 


the sail. Nothing daunted by the 
mishap, the ‘‘Brains” ordered the 
flatter spinnaker set, and in short 
order we had it on and were coasting 
along at close to nine knots. 
Although the wind came more off- 
shore, and forced us to jibe over and 
reach on our course, we continued 
to do better than eight knots all 
night. By morning, though, the 
breeze was leaving us and we 
dropped down to seven knots. It 
was at this time that we began to 
scan the horizon for other boats, 
but not until the sun itself had 
popped over the horizon did we see 
4 cutter far to windward and ahead 
of us. Scrutiny through the glasses 
revealed the ship to be none other 
than Highland Light which had to 
lve us considerable time. That 
made us feel pretty fine but later, 
When we sighted Avanti to wind- 
ward of us, we felt less jubilant. 
Here began the keenest racing of 
our entire passage, a battle between 
Edlu, ilighland «Light, and Avanti, 
Which was to continue until the end 


of the race. Soon after sighting 
these boats, we got a better slant, 
although the breeze had dropped 
for all of us. Then a fortunate shift 
to the south put us to windward 
and consequently ahead of the 
other two. In two hours we had 
gained approximately three miles 
on our rivals and were now making 
fair time toward the lightship forty 
miles away. 

At 11:30 one of the Swedish 
hands was sent below to call the 
watch for lunch. All went well until 
he came to Butts Whiting whom he 
shook, calling, ‘‘’leven dirty”’ in his 
best Swedish accent. Butts, who 
was still more asleep than awake, 
dragged himself to a sitting position 
and grumbled: ‘I know d—d well 
none of us have had a bath in a 
week but I always thought there 
were ten of us on this boat.” 

All afternoon we swept along, 
almost laying our course for the 
Chesapeake Lightship, and at 5:00 
p.m. we finally sighted it about five 
miles dead to windward. Highland 
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.. yet exactly same 
optical performance 


Zeiss, inventors of the modern prism binocular, have introduced 
another striking improvement — Featherweight Binoculars. 
Of exactly the same optical performance as former models, 
Featherweight Zeiss Binoculars are 32% to 40% lighter in weight 
. . offer much greater ease and steadiness in holding to the eyes — 
a distinct advantage, particularly with 2 gpa marine p ae 
Utmost light gathering power, wide field of view and sharpness 
of definition are assured by ZEISS precise quality — the synonym 
of highest precision. Strong and durable. Built to last a life-time. 
At leading dealers. 
Write for literature 
CARL ZEISS, INC., Dept. CT-9-8 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 So. Hill Street, Los Angeles 
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CONTAX CANDID CAMERA 
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14 intere eable ZEISS lenses, 11 


speeds up to 1/1250 sec., 36 pictures on 
oA i | Oo Cc U L A R aload, automatic range-finder focusing. 
Utmost versatility .. . unlimited scope. 




















SEE THE WORLD’S 
MOST SPECTACULAR 
INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR BOAT RACES 


DETROIT 
GOLD CUP REGATTA 


SEPTEMBER 4-5-6TH 


Competing Countries Include 


ITALY 
FRANCE 
CANADA 

UNITED STATES 


Events include 90-mile Gold Cup Race, 
225 cubic inch class races, stock run- 
abouts, cruisers and outboard events. 


For Additional Information Address : 


SOUTHEASTERN MICHIGAN TOURIST & PUBLICITY ASS’N 


1805 Stroh Building Detroit, Michigan 
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Recommended and Used by... 
Elco e Chris-Craft e Matthews e Richardson e Wheeler 


And used by other leading American boat builders. 


The origine! “Nal Mile-Ray’ 
‘One-Mite-Rary will be 


both a convenience and en ornement on your Motor 
Boat or Cruiser. 


MADE ONLY BY 
THE PORTABLE LIGHT CO., INC. 
25 WARREN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Send for Free Catalog Y-8-37 























ATTENTION ALL HANDS! 


Yacht crews and owners are offered the free use of the 
Herreshoff Crew Register —a file of available hands 
including their personal qualifications and references 
from former employers. Registration blanks will be sent 
upon request. 


Heucshehy 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
Bristol, Rhode Island 
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Palmer Marine Engines are built for one 
purpose alone... to give the most dependable 
and economical power possible in a boat. Not 
an ounce of metal or a single operation is 
included that does not add to safety or effi- 
ciency. To buy less than Palmer offers is to get 
less than a Palmer Engine gives. Palmer 
Engines range from 2 to 150 horsepower. 














IDEAL MODEL A 
ELECTRIC 
CAPSTAN 


Installed on 
Elco 41’ Cruisette 
BLUE MARLIN II 
C. Alan Hudson, Owner 


On BLUE MARLIN II —a real pleasure boat. — Even the worst job 
— anchor hoisting — is made a pleasure, too, with the Ideal Electric 
Capstan. They come in various models — are light weight — com- 
pact — powerful and economical in cost and operation. 


Write for Catalogue 


IDEAL WINDLASS CO. 


148 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 

















Light, which had shown her size and 
drawn away, rounded at 6:12; we 
went around eight minutes later 
and then, to our great joy, discov- 
ered that we were the second boat 
to get there! If only we could drop 
Avanti! She reached the light only 
thirteen minutes behind us. 

Less than two hours later, with 
night upon us, we were in the Bay 
and had set the huge parachute 
spinnaker. Coasting down the seas 
we reached ten knots, then im- 
mediately sagged down to seven, 
only to pick up again when the next 
sea reached us. It was while going 
at this phenomenal pace that we in 
the watch below heard a terrific 
crash and then felt the boat heeling 
over on her side at a considerable 
angle, broadside to the seas. Sus- 
pecting that-either the after guy, 
which was 34-inch rope but which 
had stretched out to %-inch size 
by the strain, had finally parted and 
let the spinnaker boom crash against 
the boat, or that we hadrunaground, 
we rushed on deck. Already the 
boat was back on her course and 


YACHTING 


nothing seemed amiss but Fred 
Bradley, who was at the helm, scon 
enlightened us. It seems that wlien 
Jim Merrill, our navigator, had 
laid out our course, he had made it 
pass directly by a buoy. And this 
buoy was the thing we had hit with 
the end of our main boom while 
coasting down a sea. 

It was after dawn, though, when 
the real disaster occurred. We ran 
into a flat spot, so flat that we lost 
steerageway and turned circles, 
Avanti, seeing this, held high and 
sailed around us, to end up about a 
mile ahead. From then on to the 
finish we hung on, but were unable 
to pass Avanti. Just before the line 
had been reached, however, a squall 
which had been making up all after- 
noon hit us. With main and working 
staysail set, we drove through a 40- 
mile blow, blinded by a burst of 
rain, and finished in a flourish seven 
minutes behind Avanti, which, in 
turn, was close behind Highland 
Tight. On corrected time we finished 
second in Class A and second over 
the entire fleet, with Avanti first. 


To Gibson Island 


(Continued from page 72) 


was commanded by Bob Garland 
and at least not retarded by his side 
kick, Bud Smith of Yacutine’s 
staff. While there were others as 
good as these in the fleet of thirty- 
five—I don’t dare say better as 
I always leave off my bullet proof 
vest in the hot months — it is at 
least significant that this gang was 
where it was when it was. So on with 
the race, if I have made clear the 
point that crew experience sub- 
tracts nothing from the sailing 
length of a racing boat. 

Outside the Point the wind hung 
fire for an hour or so and then a west 
northwesterly pancaked down on 
the smooth surface of the ocean, 
giving Avanti, Edlu and Mandoo II 
no advantage over the two that 
were farther to leeward. We moved 
sluggishly until we were well clear 
of tidal influence and were then 
becalmed again, Spindrift remaining 
in this unhappy state, with genoa 
lowered to keep it from slatting, 
from 8:30 to 11:30. Then the wind 
made up its mind and came out of 
the southeast —a beam reach on 
our southwesterly course for Chesa- 
peake Bay Lightship. The night 
ended in a fresh breeze and daylight 
discovered the vanguard of the fleet 
clipping along at eight knots with 
sheets well eased. 

A backing wind gave a spinnaker 
run from noontime on (and helped, 
incidentally, to give Highland Light 
a D.R. run of 216 miles for twenty- 
four consecutive hours) and scat- 
tered the boats along the course. It 
also scattered Spindrift’s only spin- 
naker an hour after we set it, pulling 
out the boardless head and breaking 


the wire luff rope. What happened 
after that was at once interesting 
and discouraging. The sail whipped 
forward like a fisherman’s casting 
line and when it struck the water 
the strain transmitted to the topping 
lift pulled out the pinrail to which 
the lift was belayed. The hollow 
boom thereupon assumed the dis- 
consolate position that a spinnaker 
pole always assumes when it drags 
one end in the water, presses its 
middle against the forward swifter, 
and retains its inboard end in the 
cup on the mast. But at least it 
didn’t break. We dragged the sail in 
out of the water, taking the ‘“‘Steam- 
gauge” outboard fitting with it, and 
after that proceeded to sail the 
courses that we could sail with 
staysail and genoa rather than the 
running course we wished to sail. 

It is doubtful, however, whether 
this misadventure hurt us much— 
no more than enough, at least, than 
to bring us the next morning within 
sight of Winter Quarter Lightship 
and of what we took to be Avan 
and Edlu on our port bow and 
Mandoo IT in a similar position to 
starboard. 

What really sunk us (and along 
with us nine out of ten of all the 
yachts that didn’t place) was the 
weather forecast that came in over 
the radio on the second night out. 
The prediction was for north 
westerly and westerly winds and, 
with a wind that had been slowly 
backing for twenty-four hours, it 
seemed a reasonable one. -:: 
Although if any of us had asked our 
selves what a weather forecastel 
sitting in Washington or New York 
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OAK FRAMES 
Ready to Bend 





Standard in: 
ELCO, DAWN and 
WHEELER Cruisers 
HUDVALCO Finished Oak 


Frames are cut of clear straight 
grained winter-felled tough 
Northern oak. Every genuine 


HUDVALCO frame is 
branded with the letter ‘H’’ 
on an Acom. These frames 
are ready for steaming and 
bending when they arrive at 
your plant. HUDVALCO 
frames are a guarantee of hull 
strength and durability. Build- 
ers of the best yachts have 
used them for years. 


HUDVALCO keels, stems 
and guard rails are of equal 
quality. Keels furnished up 
to 50’ length. 


Boat builders write today 
for details and prices 


HUDSON VALLEY LUMBER CO., INC. 
Nanuet, N. Y. 


25 miles from Times Square — Tel. Nanuet 210-211 
New York direct wire: Marble 7-3312 
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EAST COAST 
SHIPYARDS, INC. 
A 


t the mouth of the 
Mystic River, Noank, 


Conn., four marine 
railways with capac- 
ity up to 1,000 tons, 
complete facilities for 
servicing yachts of 
any size, fire-proof 
covered storage. 
Rates furnished upon 
application. 
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Pay us a visit dur- 
ing the International 
Races. 


Phone 365 
Mystic, Conn. 
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knows about light winds off the 
Virginia Capes we would have said: 
“Not a dadblasted thing.” So it 
worked out. The wind blew very 
gently from the north from, say, 
8:40 to 10:40. Then it came from 
nowhere. Then, after a feint from 
the southeast and another from the 
southwest, it built up out of the 
south. 

That was a pretty kettle of fish 
for racers who had sailed in expecta- 
tion of a spinnaker run to the 
Chesapeake Lightship! And yet it 
had at least one compensation. 
Tizzie Mac, sailing fast and keeping 
track of her position by frequent 
radio bearings, appeared at eight 
o’clock Tuesday morning to be 
almost within eyeshot of the turning 
mark. Then her owner got a sight 
for longitude (there had been no 
decent sun the day before) and 
found himself sixty miles to east- 
ward of the lightship. He sharpened 
up to westward and, as the sun 
changed in azimuth, got a fix which 
showed that he had been six miles 
south. So, with sheets eased on the 
port tack, the new yawl retrieved 
much that she had thrown away. 
Every mile that the other leaders 
had to beat shortened by nearly 
that amount the distance the Lizzie 
Mac had lost by the error of the 
uncalibrated radio compass. 

At 6:13 of Tuesday afternoon 
Highland Light reported at the 
lightship. After her in close order 
came Edlu and Avanti, and after 
them came Mandoo II and Eliza- 
beth McCaw. When we in Spindrift 
rounded at 9:46 and learned that 
we were sixth, with Highland Light 
first, we were able to name the other 
four by the processes of expectancy 
and elimination. The race up the 
bay favored, as usually happens, 
the leaders. Highland Light was the 
only one, I am told, that boldly 
ran through the unlighted slue 
close to Cape Charles. Edlu went 
the longer way around the four-foot 
spot that makes the slue a tricky 
bit of navigation by night, laid a 
course for an unlighted run off Cape 
Charles City and sailed it so ac- 
curately that she nearly came to 
grief. She hit the buoy with the end 
of her main boom. No harm was 
done, but as Edlu tore up the bay 
after Highland Light her crew 
congratulated themselves on their 
close escape from a crack-up. 

Throughout the night and for 
most of the next day, Highland 
Light, Edlu and Avanti carried spin- 
nakers up the bay. The two yawls 
swapped positions when Edlu fell 
into a soft spot which Avanti was 
able to work around. At Sandy 
Point, three miles short of the 
finish line, Highland Light was 
headed by an approaching squall, 
and lost a little time beating up to 
the finish line to westward of 
Baltimore Light. She crossed at 
3:40 p.m., E.S.T., and after her 
came not Avanti and Edlu but the 
deluge. The Rothschild yaw] crossed 


in the middle of a sharp squall of 
wind and rain, and Edlu followed 
eleven minutes later, her crew also 
shivering in the cold and blinking 
the hard-driving raindrops from 
their eyes. 

In the meantime the distances be- 
tween the three leaders and the 
next flight were widening out. As an 
example of the vagaries of Chesa- 
peake weather, I may mention that 
the wind switched to the southwest 
less than an hour after Spindrift 
rounded the lightship and that we 
reached all night up the bay, the 
breeze slanting as high in a clock- 
wise direction as west northwest. 
This was a money-maker for us, as 
without any spinnaker the genoa 
was the only pulling sail we had. In 
the morning, when the fresh breeze 
failed and came in variously from 
southwest and southeast, we rigged 
the genoa as a spinnaker; and as we 
looked astern and saw Vizxen III 
and White Cloud creeping up on us 
under their spinnakers, we hoped 
for another shift. 

It came, preceding a monumental 
squall which piled up behind the 
western shore. The squall struck us 
at Hooper Island Light, about forty 
miles from the finish, and two 
hours ahead of the disturbance 
that was to enliven the last racing 
moments of the leaders. For fifteen 
minutes .after the squall, we an- 
chored in an ebb tide north of the 
light, and then sailed on in a slowly 
strengthening northwesterly until 
we finished at 11:21, eight hours 
behind the first boat. Our three-hour 
disadvantage at the lightship had 
nearly tripled in the Bay. Vixen III 
crossed twenty minutes ahead of us, 
and White Cloud came along in 
another thirty minutes. After that 
there was no further business for 
the committee boat until Kirawan 
crossed at eight the following 
morning. 

What with my natural disabilities 
as a reporter and the varieties of 
reminiscences that were exchanged 
at Gibson Island, it is impossible to 
detail what happened to the score of 
boats not previously mentioned in 
this account. A great majority of 
them seem to have been unusually 
well sailed and to have succumbed, 
as previously mentioned, to the 
tide off Montauk and to the squalls 
and flat spots of the Chesapeake. 
Not one but half a dozen navigators 
of the smaller boats told of spending 
twenty-four hours in sailing no 
more than twenty-five miles in the 
Bay. They, and others, counted on 
ten fingers the snappy squalls from 
thenorthwest quadrant that knocked 
them off their course and left them 
motionless in the ensuing vacuums. 

Some anxiety was felt for Gleam, 
Vega, and Blue Wing II, which were 
still unreported by the lightship a 
day and a half after Highland Light 
had finished. But they arrived in 
course of time, along with three or 
four others which finished too late to 
send their crews ashore for the 
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@ Nothing appeals to the nautical 
appetite quite so much as a hearty 
dish of Heinz Home-style Soup! And 
there’s nothing easier to prepare. No 
mixing or fussing. Just light your 
trusty Shipmate, heat—and enjoy! 
Heinz Soups are all ready to warm 
and serve. And they’re made the real 
“home” way—patiently, in small 
batches, in shiny kettles. That’s 
where that fine, homemade flavor 
comes from! 

So stock your galley with Heinz Home- 
style Soups when next you put out to 
sea. Choose from 22 delicious kinds. 
And make a note of these other 
Heinz home-style delicacies you'll 
want along: 


HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS 
(4 kinds) 


HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 
HEINZ COOKED MACARONI 
HEINZ PEANUT BUTTER 


P. S.—And Don’t Forget 
The Heinz Ketchup! 
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NO DISHWASHING OR LAUNDRY 





with these superior paper plates, cups and napkins made to order with owner's flags in 
colors or a photograph; also cigarettes, matches, playing cards and yacht stationery. 


Mail orders will receive prompt and careful attention — price list on request 


BRENNIG’S OWN, Ine. Sot FIFTH AVE, AT A2nd ST. 














MAIL RANGER 


A worthy Defender of the America’s Cup and a tribute to her 
designers and builders. 

It was our privilege to have had the opportunity of working 
with W. Starling Burgess, Sparkman & Stephens and the Bath 
Iron Works Corporation, in their task of producing this out- 
standing yacht. 


Edward F. Quinn Co.. Ine. 


Yaehkt Interior Furnishings and Equipment Contractors 


@ne Park Avenue, New York 











To Make Your Boat Faster — 


Keep it out of the water when not in use 





The marvelous lifting power I 
and easy operation of Simplic- 

ity Hoists make “hauling” 

your motor or sail boat an easy 

matter. 









































Hoists are made in a variety of 
sizes, electrically or manually 
operated and prompt you to 
give your boat the care it de- 
serves. Inquiries for details will 
receive prompt attention. 
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Sail boats such as Star Class are hoisted 
without unstepping the mast, as shown 


SIMPLICITY BOAT HOIST CO. 


178 East 31st Street Paterson, New Jersey 














This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness a/l sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New DULUX 


Meares 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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squadron banquet on Friday eve- 
ning. George Mixter’s famous 
schooner Teragram, which has parti- 
cipated in more ocean races than any 
other vessel in the fleet, was the only 
racer to withdraw. She piled up in 
mud inside the Sandy Point Light 
and had to start her motor to get 
clear, thus automatically disqualify- 
ing herself. No damage was-done to 
Teragram, but it was tough luck 
for owner and crew to race all but 
three of the 475 miles and then to 
have to take to cruising. 

The Gibson Island Yacht Squad- 
ron handled the entire race with its 
customary courtesy and efficiency. 
Local non-participating yachts 
(there were half a dozen Gibson 
Island entrants in the racing fleet) 
were moved out of the snug inner 
harbor to make room for the visitors, 
and launches and buses in the club- 
house service were kept moving 
virtually twenty-four hours of the 
day. Chairman Clay Primrose and 
Dick Randall of the race committee 
and Phil Howard of the technical 
committee worked their fingers to 
the bone for weeks before and days 
after the race, and there was not a 
stranger from Yankeeland whose 
wants were not ascertained and 
satisfied. 

Of interest always in a long 
distance race is the grouping of the 
competing boats according to age, 
rig, and design. In Class A there 
were four 1987 yachts — Avanti, 
Elizabeth McCaw, White Cloud, and 
Vryling II, and they finished first, 
fifth, eighth and tenth. In Class B 
Golden Eye, Malabar XI and Spookie 
were all fresh from the builders’ 


YACHTING 


ways and they finished one-two- 
three, with two other new boats well 
down the list. More than half the 
fleet were less than four years old. 
Of place winners in the two classes, 
the first four were yawls and the 
others single-stickers. This was a 
particularly good showing for the 
yawls (considering them as a type 
and disregarding refinements of 
design or handling) since 47 per cent 
of the entire fleet were cutters or 
sloops, while only 29 per cent were 
yawls. Schooners and ketches didn’t 
rate. : 

In the matter of design, there 
were four naval architects repre- 
sented by more than one boat. 
Frank Paine, with two in Class A, 
spanned the class, his Highland 
Light finishing first and his Nam 
Sang last. Phil Rhodes had three, of 
which his Golden Eye did best, 
winning first prize in Class B. Nine 
of the yachts were designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens and six of 
these were new. Of them, Avanii, 
fresh from the Herreshoff yard 
where she ‘was built, won the J. 
Rulon Miller Memorial Trophy for 
the best corrected time and first 
prize in Class A, while Spookie 
placed third in Class B. Edlu, now 
three years old, and one-time win- 
ner of the Bermuda race, took 
second prize in Class A, and others 
of the Stephens fleet made good 
showings. John Alden was repre- 
sented by twelve yachts in both 
classes. But his new Malabar XI, 
which he sailed himself, took second 
prize in Class B, while his Mandoo 
IT placed fourth in the large class. 

It remains to list the summaries: 


Class A 
Name of Yacht Owner Elapsed Time Corrected Time 
Avanti W. N. Rothschild 75 33 27 69 49 47 
Edlu R. J. Schaefer 75 44 454% 71 29 36% 
Highland Light Dudley F. Wolfe 75 20. 12 74 10 SI 
Mandoo IT D. Spencer Berger 77 35 24 77 35 24 
Elizabeth McCaw si. J. Reynolds 80 O01 06 77 +43 44 
Spindrift W. W. Lanahan 83 O01 42 78 09 44 
Vizen III John D. Archbold 82 39 37 80 43 10 
White Cloud Geo. A. Whiting 83 35 02 81 17 40 
Kirawan Robert P. Baruch 93 44 23% 86 55 01% 
Vryling II L. B. Dunham 94 16 04% 87 44 26% 
Sonny Albert E. Peirce 94 15 48 88 38 47 
Valkyrie CumminsCatherwood 91 39 37 90 44 45 
Nordlys Chester Bowles 98 25 18 93 00 26 
Tradition F. A. Calderone 106 36 04 102 59 18 
Nam Sang Dr. P.E. Truesdale 106 56 59 106 04 30 
Teragram D.N.F. Alelnansr T.N.T. 
Class B 
Golden Eye H. Prescott Wells 95 48 11 82 57 58 
Malabar XI John G. Alden 94 36 32 83 24 58 
Spookie H. T. White, Jr. 94 18 32 85 14 35 
Cyclone F. Jay Wells 91 53 16 85 21 38 
Narada L. Corrin Strong 106 33 58. 96 12 49 
Hersilia Dexter L. Lewis 107 19 24 99 49 54 
Sirocco Paul A. Sperry 113 45 56 103 02 14 
Halcyone Wm. G. Burt 118 25 50 103 04 41 
Tejeria T. G. Hoster 120. 21 27 110 18 02 
Escapade Henry G. Fownes 122 15 48 111 36 36 
Pendragon H. M. Devereux 133 29 58 120 29 18 
Hawk Bells E. H. Wardwell 139 15 57 123 22 2 
Gleam J. Leo Flanigan 131 50 00 124 31 34 
Blue Wing II Milton J. Blair 141 30 00 129 20 14 


Souvenir II, Vega, Malabar III T.N.T. 


Special Class 


Mirage A. Karl Fischer 
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WINES & SPIRITS 


Intelligent, unbiased recommenda- 
tions are important when purchasing 
wines and liquors. If you value this 
type of service you will find it at the 
shop of the Headington Corporation, 
one of the finer wine and spirit houses. 


* DELIVERIES: Summer deliver- 


ies without delay to any point allowed 
by law, without extra charge. 


* YACHT NEEDS: Experienced 


counsel in stocking yachts. 


HEADINGTON 


CORPORATION 
1133 Lexington Avenue near 79th St. 
New York, N.Y. Tel: BUtterfield 8-6850 
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CHRIS-CRAFT 


MARINE MOTORS 


MARINE ENGINEERED 


Sure they’re better motors— 
because they’re built by a marine 
organization with all the facilities 
for building the world’s finest 
marine engines and with a prov- 
ing ground right in the “back 
yard” for testing them. They’re 
lower priced too, because of our 
One-profit manufacturing policy, 
greater production which results 
in lower cost per unit and low dis- 
tribution costs. Write for prices 
and illustrated folder on all Chris- 
Craft marine engines up to 275h.p. 





MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 





CHRIS-CRAFT 





ALGONAC «© MICHIGAN 











One of Those Days 


(Continued from page 104) 


fill up with gas that was salvaged 
from the drums in the wreck of the 
Ophir and Josephus Daniels himself 
couldn’t get that such-and-such of 
a port motor to work.” 

“QO. K.,” said I, nonchalantly, 
“T’ll tell Sparks to ring up the Leo 
and get another chaser to take the 
duty.’’ But I didn’t feel in the least 
nonchalant. 

Summoned to the bridge, Sparks 
informed me that he couldn’t use his 
set — I forget now whether it was 
because of Admiralty regulations or 
because of interference—and I 
directed the quartermaster to stand 
on the rail of the flying bridge and 
pick up somebody with the sticks. 
The C.M.M. watched the Q.M. for 
a& moment and, having no faith in 
the deck branch of the service any- 
way and seeing that nobody was 
even remotely interested in our 
semaphore flags, went below to do 
what Josephus Daniels himself 
couldn’t do. So within thirty min- 
utes or so, during which we drifted 
and my guests swapped sad yarns 
about foul fuel and reluctant en- 
gines, the float box of the port 
motor was cleaned out and we got 
under way. 

It’s only seven or eight miles 
across the Strait of Gibraltar and to 
my surprise we made it without 
further delay and came to an 
anchor in Tangier roadstead. The 
liberty party was disembarked in 
native boats and the crew of the 
131 turned to on the day’s work, 
which was presently interrupted by 
a squall and a heavy shower of rain. 
At the approach of the squall, we 
gave the anchor a bit more scope 
and, when the wind passed, leaving 
only a dismal rain, the Chief Boat- 
swain’s Mate undertook to shorten 
up the chain cable. It was then 
discovered that, because of our habit 
of lying to moorings or alongside 
wharves, the windlass, which had 
not been used in months, was frozen 
tight with rust. So the deck gang 
went to work in the rain and I am 
happy to report that by the time 
the liberty party returned in the 
late afternoon we were able to up 
anchor and get under way in a ship- 
shape manner. Nor had the black 
gang been idle, and we started 
back for Gib with a gay and not un- 
illuminated liberty party to the 
tune of two humming motors. 

I do not recall whether the sedi- 
ment in the fuel gave us further 
trouble, but fancy it did, as dark- 
ness was falling when we approached 
Gibraltar. Passing the detached 
mole, I sized up the location of the 
nearest buoy and the landmarks 
and started a straight course in to 
the small boat harbor. So intent 
was I on the helmsman’s course 
that I didn’t notice the presence of 
two strange battlewagons which I 
passed between — or if I did I gave 


no thought as to how their exist- 
enee might affect my intentions. I 
was not taking any chances on the 
ability of the motors to reverse, 
however, and so was drifting dead 
slow with idle propellers when our 
keel scraped on a steel mooring 
cable and we came to an abrupt 
halt. It wouldn’t have made any 
difference which side of the moor- 
ing buoy I had tried to pass, as 
both of the strange battleships 
were moored to it — the one with 
a bow cable and the other with a 
stern warp. To add to my confusion, 
I soon learned that they were part 
of the Brazilian navy which had 
that afternoon entered port, and 
that they didn’t spik English. 

Well, I don’t remember how long 
it took to get out of that mess, but 
I know that the incident was not 
characterized by any brilliance of 
mine. The difficulties were many. 
I didn’t dare rotate either propeller 
in either direction, nor could we 
(obviously) cut the wire or cast it 
adrift from the buoy. From time to 
time members of the Brazilian 
crew slacked off gingerly on the 
cable, but on each such try the 
battlewagon, moving to the urge 
of an evening breeze, took up slack 
as fast as it was given. Eventually 
Chief Boatswain’s Mate Hovel- 
maier (may his tribe increase) 
manned a long-handled boathook 
and, together with another man 
and another boathook, surged down 
on the wire from both quarters of 
the chaser and pushed it clear 
astern. 

Raucous noises from the enlisted 
part of our liberty party and polite 
expressions of regret from the offi- 
cers punctuated much of this pro- 
ceeding, but at least we were all of 
one mind when we entered our 
basin and madefast to another chaser 
without bending any stanchions. 
We didn’t want to go out in the 131 
on another liberty party. 

The officers, whose keen eyes 
had not missed the slightest evi- 
dence of my discomposure and 
humiliation, shook hands and sa- 
luted as they left the deck, but the 
gobs just hiked their legs over the 
life rail and slithered away, each 
of them eager to dissociate himself 
from a chaser which was so unfor- 
tunately handled. I could imagine 
what they were saying: “And a 
boot like that thinks all he needs to 
command a sub-chaser is a pair of 
spectacles and a gold stripe on his 
sleeves. . . . Yeah, and they shot 
men like Lincoln.” 


he Dee 


So, as I say, I didn’t feel inclined 
to make any snooty remarks when 
all the destroyer skipper did was 
miss his mooring a couple of times 
in a strong breeze of wind. 

ALFRED F, Loomis 











Your SODA KING makes its own 
sparkling water. Fill it with water 
—slip in a Super-Charger — and 
fizz it into a highball glass. 

Soda King saves stowage space 
Enough Super-Chargers to make 
5 cases of sparkling water fit into 
less space than 2 cartons of cigar- ¥ 
ettes. $5.00 at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Or write direct to 


SODA KING 


RECHARGABLE 
SYPHON 











3 OZ. 


SPRAY WEIGHT 
YACHT CAP 


Half the weight—twice the style and 
comfort—cool, crushable, hand-tail- 
ored, with roll-up visor. Makes the 
ordinary yacht cap feel like a steel 
helmet. Blue or white top, with 
gold emblem embroidered directly 
on cap, 5.50 [excluding your club 
button] $4 without emblem. 


The SEA CHEST of 
PHELPS *TERKEL 


5550 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los ANGELES 


Write for Sea Chest catalog, a complete sailing 
apparel guide. 
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DYER DINK 


-~ Always found with the winners 


“KIRAWAN” winner 
1936 Bermuda Race 


“AVANTI” winner 
1937 Gibson Island Race 


Built by 
THE ANCHORAGE, Inc. 


Providence, R. I. 





E. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN. 


Yacht 
Designing and 
Planning 


For Yachtsmen, Students and Amateurs 


By Howard I. Chapelle, author of The History 
of American Sailing Ships. Here is a pilot book to guide the 
yachtsman and amateur, a practical handbook which explains, 
with many drawings and diagrams, the methods actually car- 
ried out in the drafting room. Of particular importance is the 
chapter describing in detail the complete process of drawing 
the lines of a yacht. This is a book that should be on the shelf of 
every yachtsman. Profusely illustrated. $3.75 


@- W-NORTON & CO. INC., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 





































Yachtsmen’s ideal outboards! Eclipse 
~ Kir Cooled, the ‘‘World’s ‘Startin’- 
est’ Outboard’’ with 15,000-volt 
magneto ignition—streamlined and 
free of water jacket or pump trouble; 
priced at $71.50 (battery ignition model 
$64.50). Eclipse Electric, the ‘World's 
quietest Boat Power’’—runs on ordinary 
Storage Batteries; Priced $36.50 less bat- 
teries. Write for literature. 


BENDIX PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
(Marine Division) 
(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
449 Bendix Drive South Bend, Indiana 









Air-Cooled and Electric 
OUTBOARD MOTORS 


BENDIX ECLIPSE 
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YACHTING 


Princeton, the South and the 
College Outboard Racers 


(Continued from page 83) 


Scarbrough, the erstwhile Texan 
who lives in Harwichport, Mass., 
and he did well to finish in fourth 
place. 

Thomas Tyson, who was grad- 
uated from Stevens Tech in June, 
said farewell to intercollegiate rac- 
ing by scoring his fourth consecu- 
tive straight-heat victory in Class 
A. He has ridden in twelve heats of 


‘Class A racing since he began as a 


freshman in 1934 and has finished 
in front in every one. 

All in all, the Tyson family, one 
of amateur outboard racing’s 
staunchest bulwarks, did well by 
itself at Saratoga. After Tommy’s 
triumph, his younger sister, Molly, 
took second place in the co-ed midg- 
et event for Bradford Junior Col- 
lege; his older sister, Elise, finished 
second to Bill Horenburger, Ste- 
vens Tech ’35, in the alumni cham- 
pionship, and his dad, Commodore 
J. S. Y. Tyson, of Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill and way stations, 
steamed around the course ahead 
of all the other proud papas in this 
hilarious climax to the regatta. 

Fifteen-year-old Irene Iola Defi- 
baugh, of Caesar Rodney High 
School in Camden-Wyoming, Del., 
set a new association record of 
29.268 m.p.h. in winning the co-ed 
midget race and dethroning Molly 
Tyson. She followed this by run- 
ning away with the interscholastic 
handicap in the same boat. 

The interscholastic group at the 
regatta numbered fourteen drivers 
from twelve schools, a circumstance 
that augurs well for the future of 
the Eastern Intercollegiate Out- 
board Association which rules 
American college and school out- 
board racing. All but three of the 
school drivers were brand new to 
the competition. One of the experi- 
enced skippers, Jack van Deman, 
of Red Bank, N. J., and Rutgers 
Prep, had things pretty much his 
own way. He won as he pleased in 
the Class A, B and C events and 
dropped out of the handicap to 
give someone else a chance at the 
prizes. He succeeds Gar Wood, 
Jr., as the interscholastic champion. 

Frank Desmond, of Canterbury 
Prep, and Dave Ulrich, of Tome 
School, were van Deman’s closest 
rivals. One of the outstanding of 
the new drivers was thirteen-year- 
old Jane Hallas, of Porter Junior 
High in Syracuse. 

The regatta was Saratoga’s first 
of major proportions and was run 
off without a hitch by a local com- 
mittee headed by Joseph P. Duval 
and the efficient staff of the E.1.0.A. 
Officers for the E.I.0.A. for 1937-38 
are as follows: 

Commodore, Jack Scarbrough, 
Dartmouth ’38; vice commodore, 
James W. Mullen, Princeton ’39; 


rear commodore, Roy J. Straley, 

Georgia Tech ’39; fleet captain, 

Robert C. Rowland, William and 

Mary ’39; treasurer, Arthur J, 

Wullschleger, Cornell ’40; secretary, 

Miss Mary 8. Tyson, Temple ’39, 
The race summaries: 

College’ Division 

Crass A. Won by Thomas Tyson, 
Stevens Tech; second, Arthur 
Gatehouse, Lafayette; third, James 
W. Mullen, II, Princeton. Best 
speed, 40.614 m.p.h. 

Crass B. Won by Robert C. Row- 
land, William and Mary; second, 
Mullen; third, Arthur J. Wull- 
schleger, Cornell. Best speed, 46.512 
m.p.h. (intercollegiate record). 


-Cxass C. Won by Mullen; second, 


Wullschleger; third, Rowland. Best 
speed, 51.843 m.p.h. (world ama- 
teur record). 

Hanpicap. Won by Mullen; second, 
Jack Scarbrough, Dartmouth; 
third, Wullschleger. 

InpIvipuaL Stanpina. Mullen, 3389 
points (intercollegiate high point 
and Commodore Crawford Fergu- 
son Trophy) ; Rowland, 2119; Wull- 
schleger, 2044; Scarbrough, 1423; 
Tyson, 1271; Gatehouse, 885. 

Team Sranpina. Princeton, 3389; 
William and Mary, 2119; Cornell, 

- 2044; Dartmouth, 1423; Stevens 
Tech, 1200; Lafayette, 1050; Wil- 
liams, 761; Georgia Tech, 603. 

School Division 


Cuiass A. Won by Jack van Deman, 
Rutgers Prep; second, Frank Wolf, 
St. Agnes School, College Point, 
L. I.; third, David Ulrich, Tome 
School. Best speed, 39.387 m.p.h. 

Crass B. Won by van Deman; sec- 
ond, Ulrich, third, Frank Desmond, 
Canterbury. Prep. Best speed, 
41.317 m.p.h. 

Crass C. Won by van Deman; sec- 
ond, Desmond; third, Leon Mathis, 
Schuylerville High. Best speed, 
40.268 m.p.h. (made with B motor). 

Hanpicap. Won by Irene Defibaugh, 
Caesar Rodney High; second, 
Laurie Greenleaf, Edward Little 
High, Auburn, Me.; third, Jane 
Hallas, Porter Junior High, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

INDIVIDUAL STaNDING. Van Deman, 
3496 (Lambda Chi Alpha Trophy 
and Gruen watch) ; Desmond, 1898; 
Ulrich, 1619; Al Platt, Saratoga 
Springs, 1008. 

Special Events 

Co-Ep Mineet Invitation. Won by 
Irene Defibaugh; second, Mary 5. 
Tyson, Bradford Junior College; 


third, Helen Kasson, Bradford 
Junior College. Best speed— 
29.268 m.p.h. (new association 
record). 


‘ ALuMNi CHampionsuip. Won by Wil- 


liam E. Horenburger, Stevens 
Tech ’35; second, Miss Elise Tyson, 
Ward-Belmont ’33; William Ro- 
zett, Jr.. N. Y. U. ’32. Speed— 
26.67 m.p.h. (midget motors used). 

Provup Papas’ Racs. Won by J. 8. ¥: 
Tyson, Chestnut Hill, Pa.; second, 
H. C. Defibaugh, Woodside, 
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SKANEATELES 


CLASSES A SPECIALTY 


“For nearly forty-five years we have made a 
specialty of One Design Classes and Day 
Sailing boats. Building at present are six 
classes, from the 34 ft. Lake One Design, 
designed by Rhodes for the Lake Yacht 
Racing Association and shown under con- 
struction above, to the famous 16 ft. Comet 
shown across the page. We can make prompt 
deliveries on Snipes, Comets, Sea Gulls, Stars 
and Arrows. Catalogue on request.”’ 








SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 


FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 














SMART and SAFE 


Puritan Safety Rubber Mats 
make decks, cockpits, galleys, 
companion-ways . safe. Wear 
for many years. Made of 
quality rubber, to your order, 
with your yacht’s name or 
burgee in center. They smarten 
up your yacht! 


PURITAN 


RUBBER MEG. CO. 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Mat below, black, 
24” x 36", $5.00 








pears as a colored photograph. We try 
to avoid overdoing the use of adjectives 
in this column but beautiful — gor- 
geous — impossible, were among the 
sincere comments of others and we had 
no idea the retention of color values and 
lack of any appearance of artificiality 
could be so perfect. The best of the 
group we selected for a paper print and 
now have a beautiful photograph in 
color of a 12-metre yacht under sail. 
Dufaycolor film is made in all the 
standard sizes from Leica and Contax, 
on up to Graflex and also in 16 mm. 
motion picture rolls. Purchasing the 
film buys the right to have it developed 
free of charge. Paper prints made from 
the transparencies are less than one 
dollar in the small sizes or enlargements 
can be made at $2.50 and up. That may 
seem high but one good color shot is 
worth a score of black and whites. 





Inboard Power in a Small Skiff 


Earty in the history of the develop- 
ment of internal combustion engines for 
boats, someone thought it would be a 
good idea to get the engine out of the 
boat, hang it on the transom and make 
it portable. Thus evolved the outboard 
motor which has many virtues, some 
faults, and has sold like hot cakes. 
Strange as it may seem, however, 
there has recently been a revival of 
interest in inboard power for fishing 
skiffs and tenders, the owners of which 
don’t mind having the engine in place 
constantly. Several builders, including 
the Boston Boat & Engine Company, 
are now building husky little 12’, 14’ 
and 16’ skiffs powered with four cycle, 
air cooled Briggs & Stratton motors of 
¥ and 1 hp. respectively. The motors 
are installed well forward and drive 
direct through a bronze shaft and a two 
blade wheel about 8’’ in diameter. 








There is lever arm steering to an out- 
board bronze rudder. Being air cooled 
no water connections are required on 
the motor, and the exhaust is muffled 
and shoots out into the open air. The 
gas tank is also attached right to the 
motor. These boats make from 5 to 9 
miles per hour on from \% to % of a 
gallon of gas. 

As we see it these boats have the fol- 
lowing advantages and disadvantages. 
They are reasonably quiet and being 
four cycle are easily started with a pull 


An air-cooled inboard engine powers this 
twelve foot skiff 








Accessories and Equipment 


(Continued from page 108) | 


cord. Being built by the thousands for | 
everything from lawn mowers to wash- | 
ing machines, the motors are very in- | 
expensive. On the other side of the | 
question: the motor is not portable and 
remains in the boat at all times. The 
magneto, only six or eight inches above 
the bottom would probably be drowned 
out if that much water ever entered the 
boat. There is no reverse gear and there 
is a stuffing box. 

An unfortunate feature of the instal- 
lation, one which should be rectified 
by the manufacturer, is the muffler dis- 
charge, which is near the starboard 
plank side. The boat we rode in had a 
heavy carbon smudge as a result. 





Oiled Silk Zipper Bags 


PREVENTING dry foods such as bread, 
cereals, sugar and flour from absorbing 
moisture is one of the most difficult 





Covers to keep dampness out of food 


jobs the head of the steward’s depart- 
ment has on any small boat. We’ve 
seen sugar come out of the package in 
one big lump, corn flakes that have 
wilted down to practically nothing, and 
bread that became mouldy in two days’ 
time, all because of penetrating damp- 
ness. 

We discovered recently a very good 
answer to this problem in some oiled 
silk zipper bags called “Evr Fresh.” 
They are made of the highest grade of 
oiled silk and are light, flexible, trans- 
parent and odorless. The zipper does 
not rust or tarnish and is unusually 
close-knit to make the bag almost air- 
tight. One of our scouts has used a set 
of them dboard his boat for several 
months and reports excellent results. 
The sizes range all the way from to- 
bacco pouch dimensions to a bag large 
enough to hold a chicken or ham. 
Among the uses for “Evr Fresh” bags 
in addition to keeping foods dry, are 
protection of charts, binoculars, race 
circulars, etc., on deck, and during 
ocean races and other off-shore jaunts 
protection for leather shoes, wallets, 
etc., which develop a growth of mildew 
surprisingly fast, when stowed away un- 
protected in a damp locker or drawer. 

The Blossom Mfg. Co.; makers of the 
“Evr Fresh” bags, also make hatlike 
covers for bowls, pots and pans, which 
keep odors in and dampness out, and on 
a boat should help keep the contents 
from slopping over the sides. These 
zipper bags and covers are available at 
department and house furnishing stores. 








SKANEATELES 


COMET 


The new Skaneateles Comet is gen- 
erally conceded to be the very finest 
development in small sail boats ever 
offered. Investigate its exclusive 
features, such as double planking, 
mahogany frames, specially devel- 
oped fittings, and many, many more. 
No other boat of this type can com- 
pare with it either in sailing per- 
formance, quality of construction or 
the exceptional value offered. The 
very modest price will surprise you. 


Catalogue on request 


SKANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO, INC. 








FOUNDED 1893 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








Races Are Won 





RIGHT HERE 


PROTECT your boat against 

barnacles, grass, worm dam- 
age and corrosion. And you'll 
add minutes to her speed. Ask 
for ‘‘Woolsey” or ‘New Jer- 
sey’’ Copper Bottom paints — 
full-bodied, foul-proof, long 
lasting. Your dealer will sup- 
ply you. If not, send us order 
with dealer's name and you 
will be immediately supplied. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY 
PAINT & COLOR CO. 


500 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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S LCGRRECT YACHTING UNIFORMS SINCE ias6 }-< 





Outfitters 
to every 
Defender of 


‘“America’s P 
Cup a 


Complete Outfits Furnished Instantly 


Yacht owners are invited, to 
send for our new Booklet ““Y” 





S. APPEL & CO. 


14 to 18 FULTON ST., NEW YORK CITY 
323 N. E. 1st ST., MIAMI, FLA. 














White Ash 


used on the 


“RANGER” 


FURNISHED BY 


CHARLES HOLYOKE LUMBER CORP. 


231 Medford Street, Charlestown, Mass. 
Telephone: Charlestown 1136 


Hardwood Specialists Since 1895 
AIR AND KILN-DRIED HARDWOODS 











WOOD IN CANS 


Makes 101 Boat Repairs 


This marvelous discovery handles like 
putty and hardens into permanent 
water-proof wood that holds nails, 
screws—can be finished like real wood 
—sticks to wood, metal and glass. 


agelh 
STEM 
ROT 


To Replace 
Stem Rot 


Cut away the rot 
and remove all 
useless nails or 
M\ screws. Undercut 
aw edges of cavity 
—drive in some 
copper nails. Fill cavity over nails with Plastic 
Wood.Sold at ship chandler, paint, hardwarestores. 




































T nv ELEC TRA 
U. S. PLANTS 


marine electric plants. Sizes 600 
watts to 15 KW. Larger if desired. 








500 watts. 6, 12, 32 or 110 volts. 
Rubber mounting with special ‘‘float- 
ing" base eliminates vibration. Also 
oil-burning DIESELS. Write for 
literature. 


Also 5 and 10 H.P. ‘Falcon’ 
Marine Engines 


U. S. MOTORS CORP. 





4Cyl. Unit 


435 Nebraska St., Oshkosh, Wis. 








AC or DC. Air-cooled units 200 to m . 




















YACHTING 


“Ranger” Uses “Korodless” Wire Rope 


HOUGH her standing rigging is all of the bar steel type, Ranger’s de- 

signers have made extensive use of Hazard “‘Korodless”’ wire rope. 
There are many hundred feet of this material aboard in the form of sheets, 
halliards, boom guys and all forms of running rigging. 


Herreshoff to Handle Esso Products 


NE of the busiest Esso stations on the waters of Narragansett Bay 
this year is that of the Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. at Bristol, 
R. I. Being the base of operations for both the British and American Class 
J yachts, the Herreshoff chandlery and supply dock has been exceedingly 
busy all summer. 
+ + + 


Kuhl’s Composition on “Ranger” 


MONG the thousand and one materials and products which have gone 

into the building of the Cup Defender Ranger is Kuhl’s Elastic Seam 

Composition #1, many pounds of which were used in. the big “J” boat’s 
decks. 


Eldredge-MclInnis Complete New Patrol Boats 


ROMINENT among the boats recently completed from designs by 

Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. are two new 72-foot twin screw patrol boats 
built for the Coast Guard by the Chance Marine Construction Co. of 
Annapolis. Driving through specially designed Equi-Poise propellers, four 
Vimalert-Liberty engines develop a total of 1680 hp. which provides a top 
speed of 35 miles per hour. Fuel tanks are sufficient to provide a cruising 
radius of 650 miles. 

+ + + 


Loud Speaker System in Newport Harbor 


OHNSON BROTHERS’ Texaco Service dock, next to the New York 
Yacht Club station in Newport, announce that they have recently ex- 
tended their facilities by the addition of a loud speaker system which gives 
an ordinary speaking voice a range of a mile or more. This has already 
saved innumerable vocal chords and endless time. Use of the speaker is 
open to the public at all times. 

In addition to their usual activities in dispensing gasoline, Diesel fuel, 
water and ice at their dock and from their service boats Maureen and 
Service, the Johnson Brothers’ dock will serve as the Newport Station of 
the Huntington Yacht Club during the Cup race Series. 

A special Texaco Cruising Chart of the America’s Cup Course will be 
available to yachtsmen at the Johnson dock and service boats, free of 
charge. 

+ + + 


Mystic Shipyard Expands 


HE Mystic Shipyard of West Mystic, Conn., has just completed ex- 

tensive developments and additions to its yards and facilities. The 
large basin has been dredged out to a minimum depth of seven feet at low 
water, another pier extending 200 feet out into the basin has been built 
and a 10-ton derrick to lift engines and step spars has been added. The two 
undercover railways have continued to be busy all spring and summer. 


i 
Chicago Tribune Issues “American Yachting Records” 


OHN WARING, JR,, yachting editor of the Chicago Tribune, has re- 
cently compiled a complete record of the annual winners of various sail- 
ing and motor boating championships. It also contains valuable informa- 
tion on the history of the various events and data on speed records for 
both power and sail craft. The Chicago Tribune is offering the booklet for 
the small sum of 12 cents. 
+ + + 


Federal-Mogul Issues “Engine Bearing Service Manual” 


Speman who ever has anything to do with the care and servicing of 
internal combustion engines will find valuable and helpful informa- 
tion in the ‘Engine Bearing Surface Manual’’ just published by Federal- 
Mogul Corporation, of 183 Shoemaker Avenue, Detroit, Mich. Written 
by Albert B. Willi, chief engineer of the company, it covers the entire sub- 
ject thoroughly and in non-technical language, and is profusely illustrated 
throughout its entire 32 pages. 

Among the subjects discussed are: common causes of engine troubles, 
how to analyze the cause of bearing failures, the various types of bearings, 
etc. Copies of the manual are free to service men, for the asking. 


~_  . © 
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CONNECTICUT 
NAUTICAL ACADEMY 





NOANK, CONNECTICUT 


Finest training blended with actual experi- 





ence. Boys’ prep for college or business. 





Small classes, personal tutoring. Sports. 





Cadets cruise with real Down East fisher- 





men who sail nearby waters. Each boy 





learns trade or craft. Academy located in 





quaint, romantic New England fishing vil- 





lage. Naval drill and seamanship. 





ADDRESS 


Connecticut Nautical Academy 


Noank, Connecticut 











WHEN THE GOING’S WET — 
FOR RAINY and ROUGH WEATHER 





YOU WILL WANT this New Type, 
Light Weight, Im 
Rubber Garment. 

IN YELLOW WITH WHITE 
BONE BUTTONS 

Available in two styles: LONG COAT 
$11.50; APRON PANTS and JACKET: 
$12.50 ($6.25 7 Garment); YELLOW 
SOU'WESTER $2.00 

lothing can surpass these fine Garments. 
Their smart appearance, freedom from stick- 
iness, and reater comfort, place them far 
ah ead of oilskins. 

Thoroughly tested for two years by scallop 
perth fe Feng net fishermen. (Proving their 

ability 

Will withstand temperature and hold color. 

They outwear several oilskin suits of the 
conventional type. 

Sizes range 34 to 50; Size 48 and 50, 10% 
additional. (When ordering Give Chest and 

/aist Measurements.) 

(Mail orders together with check or money 

order promptly filled) 


FULTON SUPPLY CO. 
89 South Street + Tel. JOhn 4-1320 
N New York City 














(Yachtsmen?\ 


ported Waterproof 











Est. 1902 a 


June Activity by Gielow 


ENRY J. GIELOW, INC., naval architects and yacht brokers, report 
activity in sales and charters during the month of June, as follows: 
92-Foot Winton-Diesel auxiliary schooner yacht Manana sold for Stan- 
ley H. Barrows of San Francisco, Calif., to Winthrop Brainerd, of Mon- 
treal, Canada. This yacht was built for Roger Young of Newark, N. J., in 
1933 by M. M. Davis & Sons of Solomons Island, Md. Her new owner will 
use her for cruising Maine and Nova Scotia waters. 
62-Foot twin screw motor yacht Capella sold for Henry C. Gibson of 
Jenkintown, Pa., to Charles Tishman of New York City. 
45-Foot Dawn twin screw cruiser Hight Bells sold for E. M. Hickey, 
Stamford, Conn., to Ruth M. Debevoise, Orange, N. J. 
Alden designed 30-foot auxiliary cutter Williwow sold for John H. 
Green, Rye, N. Y., to William Zeckendorf, New York. 
Gielow also reports activity for yachts on short period charters. 


+ + + 


Soda King Rechargeable Syphon 


ALTER KIDDE & CO. of 75 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J., have 

put some of their famous Lux gas, so effective in extinguishing fire, 
to pleasanter occupations. Their new Soda King rechargeable syphon is said 
to make excellent charged water for shipboard or home use and to require 
less space per gallon of water than any other method of doing the job. 


+ + + 


East Coast Shipyards 


ERRITT, CHAPMAN & SCOTT have recently completed extensive 

improvement and modernization of the East Coast Shipyards at 

New London, Conn. This yard has one of the largest railways in the East 
with a capacity of over 1000 tons. 

They have just completed extensive repairs on the world’s largest men- 
haden trawler East Hampton and have been awarded a six-month contract 
for repairing and servicing the Coast Guard’s New London boats. 

Exceptional facilities for yachts as well as commercial craft are now 
available. 

+ + + 


Lycoming Appoints Two New Marine Engine Distributors 


PPOINTMENT of Frank Del Vecchio, 1212 Eleventh Street, S. E., 
Washington, D. C., as distributor for Lycoming marine engines for 
Washington and surrounding counties in the state of Maryland has been 
announced by the Lycoming Manufacturing Company. 
At. the same time the company announced the appointment of the 
Marine Sales and Service Company, Inc., Cincinnati, O., to represent 
Lycoming in Cincinnati and vicinity. 


Te St. 


New Albany-New York Motorboat Mark Set 


RECORD that had been standing since away back in 1925 fell when 

David Gerli’s Lady Gen III, driven by William Edgar John, raced 

from Albany to New York in 2 hours, 40 minutes and 10 seconds, in the 

Hearst Trophy race. The previous record was set by Gar Wood, driving 
Baby Gar IV, and racing the Twentieth Century Limited. 

Lady Gen III in establishing the new record in the unlimited inboard 
runabout class this year was powered by the same engine which won the 
race last year, but in a different hull. 

The engine is a Chris-Craft 8-cylinder, equipped with Thermo-Flow 
power heads, manufactured by the Federal-Mogul Corporation, Detroit. 
The Lady Gen hull is a Chris-Craft Class I. A custom-engineered Equi- 
Poise propeller was used. 

The increasing use of Thermo-Flow power heads on marine engines 
has resulted from performance records which show consistent improve- 
ments in speed and fuel economy. They are available for Ford V-8 marine 
conversions, through leading builders, and also are standard or optional on 
certain Chris-Craft engine models. 


+ + + 


Coast Guard Contract to Federal Mogul 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by the Federal-Mogul Corp., Detroit, 
that they have been awarded the annual U. 8. Coast Guard contract 
for all stock type propellers for the entire department for the fiscal year 
1937-38. 
The specifications cover all propellers from 8’ to 50’’ diameter and from 
.5 to 1.6 pitch ratios, in the standard elliptical and the ‘‘scimitar” blade 
types, the latter classification including the Equi-Poise design. 











“CARRY ON” 
Winner Victory Class 
Larchmont Race Week, 1936 


C. H. Ferris, Owner 
VICTOR ROMAGNA, Skipper 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren St., to 120 Chambers St. 


New York 








Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 











" CRUISE TO THE 


CUP RACES 


off 
Newport 
on the liner 
ROBERT E. LEE 


00 & 


SAILING 


JULY 30 


See this thrilling race from close 
quarters. The Robert E. Lee sails 
from Pier 25, North River, at 
10 P.M. Friday, July 30. Due 
Newport (Anchorage) early Sat- 
urday morning. Ship will follow 
race and return to New York 
immediately after finish, arriving 
next morning, Sunday, August 1. 
Fares include meals and state- 
room accommodations. 


eae 


For Reservations see your nearest 
Travel Agent or apply to Cruise 
Dept., Pier 18, North River, 
N. Y. C.; or 1 East 44th St., 
N. Y. C. Tel. COrtlandt 7- 9500. 
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CAPTAIN SEA-LITE says— 


a-Lite Life 
automatic 

i im- 
electric light .-- lights A 

mediately upo” contact WH 

ater —burns continuously 

; r 
for two days See . 

arest distributor—Jac " 
with puilt-in unit, 
$7.50 


Buy the new Se 


Jacket with an 


ne 
complete 


SEA-LITE MFG. CORP. goston- - «Mass. 














OLONIAL 
—2=LINE 


Enjoy Private Yacht Luxury 


aboard the triple-screw express turbine steamships 
“arrow” and “comet” in daily service between New 
York and Providence — Dance Orchestra — Delicious 
Meals — Outside bedrooms with toilet $2.50. 














TOPPAN BOATS 


QUALITY BUILT jas 
€ 

23’ 6” x 7’ 6” Beam 

25’ 9” x 8’ 6” Beam 






Smart, comfortable, safe hull con- 
struction and spacious, luxurious 
interiors. Line enclosed deck house and open air cockpit. Sport Fisherman 
models. Round-bottom boat, sea-worthy and easy to handle in rough water. 


Write 


TOPPAN BOAT MFG. CO. 
125 Riverside Ave. Medford, Mass. 














OLUMBIAN 


VS BRONZE 
(Pr opellers| 


and Marine Fittings 


ere found on the best boats. Modern design, 
engineering and expert manufacture give them 
highest value, longest service. 


Complete Catalog Free 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 North Main St. Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers Asso :iation 












YACHTING 


The Federal-Mogul organization is particularly well equipped to service 
this type of contract, it is pointed out, because of the wide selection in both 
Tru-Pitch and Equi-Poise propeller sizes, the standards of performance 
assured, and the extensive branch organization which permits direct 
servicing of the U. 8. Coast Guard at all districts and stations. 


+ + + 


A New First-Aid Kit 


NEW TYPE of first-aid kit, that is especially adapted for use on motor 
boats, yachts, and other craft, has been developed by the Davis 
Emergency Equipment Company, New York. 

A special feature of the Brac-Kit, as it is known, is that the kit con- 
taining the first-aid supplies is firmly locked with a water-proof seal in an 
outer case which can be mounted in any convenient location. In case of ac- 
cident, no time is lost hunting for first-aid supplies. With a twist of the 
wrist, the kit is unlocked and withdrawn and its contents are available for 
instant use. If, after use, the kit is mislaid, its absence will be promptly 
noted. 

The kit holds ten unit-cartons containing dressings and treatments which 
can be selected to meet any needs. Provision is made for a wire seal to 
prevent unauthorized removal of supplies. 


+ + + 


Fort Worth Boat Club Holds Second Annual Interclub Regatta 


LEVEN Clubs participated in the second annual Interclub Regatta of 
the Fort Worth Boat Club on Eagle Mountain Lake, on May 22nd 
and 23rd. The series was marred by lack of breeze the second day and it was 
finally necessary for the judges to call off the third race after the second 
race resulted in a drifting match and shortened course. 

The first race in the Longhorn Class was sailed in a 20-mile northerly 
wind and Gilbert Gray, of the Southern Yacht Club, of New Orleans, 
finished first, with Donald Sutter, of the Gulfport Yacht Club, second and 
Don Townsend, of the Houston Yacht Club, third. The Snipe Class was 
started five minutes after the start of the Longhorns and was won by E. P. 
Haltom, of the Fort Worth Boat Club, in Snipe No. 1515; Howard Chilton, 
of Dallas Sailing Club, came in second in Snipe No. 1518, followed by 
Ralph Pond, of the Wichita Falls Sailing Club, in Snipe No. 1333. Seven 
Snipe clubs entered two boats each in this event, making fourteen starters. 
There were nine starters in the Longhorn class. 

The Fort Worth Boat Club entertained its guests, numbering about one 
hundred fifty, with an informal dinner dance at the club house Saturday 
evening. 

When the second race started on schedule at ten o’clock Sunday morn- 
ing the breeze had shifted to the east and was very light. Nine Longhorns 
started and five minutes later the Snipe Class started fourteen boats. 
The race developed into a drifting match with the light centerboard 
Snipes getting the best of it. C. C. Keith finished first for the Fort Worth 
Boat Club in the Longhorns, followed by Bill Bracey, of the Dallas Sailing 
Club, and Gilbert Gray, of the Southern Yacht Club, third. In the Snipe 
Class George Q. McGown, Jr., of the Fort Worth Boat Club, finished first, 
followed by Charles Whiteside, of the Lake Worth Sailing Club, and 
Howard Chilton, of the Dallas Sailing Club, third. 

The third race was scheduled to begin at three o’clock but after a series 
of postponements, because of lack of breeze, was called off. As a result of 
the two races the Southern Yacht Club won first place in the Longhorn 
Class with the Dallas Sailing Club second and the Houston Yacht Club 
and Fort Worth Boat Club tied for third place. Gulfport Yacht Club was 
in fourth place. In the Snipe Class the Dallas Sailing Club came in first; 
Fort Worth Boat Club, second; Wichita Falls Sailing Club, third; and 
Denton Sailing Club, fourth. 

There was considerable interest in the regatta. Both of the local sta- 
tions broadcast the races from the lake by short wave transmitters, and @ 
large spectator fleet closely followed both of the races. 


+ + + 


Sails for Cup Yachts 


IFFERENT designers, and different builders, have tried their luck at 
designing and building yachts for the defense of the America’s Cup. 
As all yachtsmen know, they have been eminently successful. What many 
people fail to realize is the fact that the sails of every defender since the 
days of Reliance, in 1903, have been made by the same firm, Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Inc., of City Island, N. Y. Resolute, in 1920, was clothed with 
Ratsey sails, as was Enterprise in 1930, and Rainbow in 1934. And now, in 
1937, it is Ranger. 

A remarkable fact in connection with Ranger’s locker full of sails is that 
not a single one of her seven mainsails is new — each and every one has 
seen service on either Enterprise or Rainbow, yet all have stood up so well 
that they are still considered good enough for the all important job of de 
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Compliment Your Boat 


The Viking line is complete . . 
assures positive protection 
and lasting beauty for every 
part of your boat and equip- 
ment. Go Viking and enjoy a 
fast, trim craft all season. 


@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 
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@ Aluminum Paints 

@ Boot Topping Enamels 


@ Stanchion and Engine Enamels 


Ask for color card. 
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AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., N. Y. C. 








fending the blue ribbon trophy of the yachting world. Most of Ranger’s 
headsails and spinnakers are new. 

When it comes to challengers, the record of sail makers is even more 
unique. For, so far as the records show, every single America’s Cup chal- 


lenger has used sails made by Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ltd., Cowes, Isle of | 


Wight, England. The latter firm, starting business in 1790, established a 
branch at City Island in 1902 which grew into the present firm of Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Inc. 

So, no matter what is the result of the coming series, the winner will 
carry sails made by Ratsey & Lapthorn. 


+ + + 


Onan Announces New Generators 


W. ONAN & SONS, 47 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis, Minnesota, 

- have just announced a complete line of water-cooled AC and DC 
Generating plants. These models are built in 500, 1000, 2000 and 3000 watts 
capacity and are particularly designed for marine installations or can be 
supplied radiator-cooled. Incorporated in these are features of the latest 
motors cars; namely, automatic choke, gasoline pump, extra silent muf- 
fler and rubber mounting. Muffler and exhaust pipe are regularly included 
with the units. 

These models are offered with manual cranking or in the self-starting 
type with remote control and are available also with full automatic 
features for line demand self-starting. 

Onan alternating current plants furnish the same kind of electricity 
generated by city lines, supplying exactly the same wave, voltage and 
cycle characteristics required for the operation of radio communication or 
wireless apparatus, motors on blowers and pumps, searchlights, X-Rays 
and units which would only be possible where this current is available. 

The general construction is fully enclosed, steamlined design. The 
engines are offered in 214, 234 and 3” bores, according to the horsepower 
requirements of the generator. Cooling water is circulated by an all 
bronze gear type pump with stainless steel shaft and roller bearing. The 
generators have a constant voltage characteristic from full load to no 
load and are of the low voltage, self-excited type. The single cylinder 
models are equipped with a special flicker removing device that provides 
constant steady light. 

Onan water-cooled plants are an adaptation of the production line of 
air-cooled units of equal capacity. 

In addition to the alternating current models, are direct current units 
in 12 volt, 32 volt or 110 volt for charging of storage batteries and some 
110 volt models without storage batteries. 


+ + + 


Sperry Augments Line of Non-Skid Shoes 


HE Sperry Shoe Company of 151 Court Street, New Haven, Conn., 

whose Top-Sider non-skid shoes are all the rage this year have aug- 
mented their regular stock of men’s white and brown shoes with a range 
of size for women and boys. Women’s Top-Siders are available in sizes 
and half-sizes from 4 to 8 in either white or royal blue. Boy’s sizes of from 
4 to 5% are available in white Top-Siders. 

Knee boots with Top-Sider non-skid soles are also available in both 
men’s and women’s sizes. Sperry shoes and boots are now available at 
Alex Taylor & Co., 22 East 42nd Street, New York City. 


+ + + 


Edwards Joins General Alloys 


J. EDWARDS has become associated with the General Alloys Com- 

- pany of Boston as manager of their marine division. Mr. Edwards 
was formerly with Walter Kidde & Co. as a consultant on marine fire 
protection. He hails from Maine and has a long and close acquaintance 
with the marine industry. 

General Alloys Company are pioneers in the manufacture of cast stain- 
less steel marine fittings under the trade name of Sea Steel. 


+ + + 


Burger Appoints New Representatives 


HE Burger Sales Company of Chicago, national distributors of the 

Burger Admiralty Series, announces the appointment of one new 
distributor and two new dealers, as the first step in the formation of their 
increased 1938 sales set-up. 

Inland Waterways, Inc., of Duluth, Minnesota, is the new distributor 
and has been allotted the entire Northwest territory. The Barnes Boat 
ee of Cleveland and William Artes of Evansville, Indiana, are now 

ealers. 
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descriptions of each of 
the America’s Cup 
Races will appear 
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September Issue 


It will therefore be an unusually 
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